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PREFACE 



Axil most confess, thst to a true education we must look for the 
adranoement, and eren preserration, of onr oiTilixation ; and none but 
the most indolent and ignorant, it is prestuned, suppose that we have 
yet attained the true seeret of building np the man, and with him 
aooiety. How then shall we approximate to the secret, but as we haye 
approximated to the disoorexy of the laws by which external nature is 
built up — ^by the speculative thought and experimental obserration of 
many a student P When we haye had the contributions of a century 
or two of philosophizing teachers, patiently watching the phenomena of 
the world within, and interpreting thence the Uws by which the highest 
forms of mental life are erolved, we may probably know as much about 
education as we do now about natural philosophy. 

The following work is put forth from no assumption on the part of 
the author of having disooTered anything peculiarly new or profound, 
but simply horn a sense of duty urgmg him to lay before society — as 
eyery one, guided by a deep interest in education, and devoting to it 
the same long and earnest attention, surely ought to do— some results of 
his thought and experiments. These results may contain nothing very 
vahiable ; but it must be difficult for them to be records of the searches 
of a truthiul and earnest mind, without offering some useful sugges- 
tions, and perhaps confirmations, to the thought and experience of 
others. 



XIV PKErACE. 

' I£ sktut Ixi borne in mind that the following Iddebns have ^oue 
thik^ngh Snnnmerable transformations from year to y^ar, as 'tlic& 'dfect 
upon the minds of pnpils has suggested difficulties to be cleared^ ^freater 
iruth, or new sources of interest to he added. If the reader is Inclmed 
to condemn the imaginatiYe frame-work in which the lessons are set, 
let him have a little fSuth and patience. 1 would not be guilty of the 
ptestraaption of hintiitg the ^possibility thitt his own^wital derelopmeUt 
may have been cheeked by a fidse edooation on the side of imagination : 
yet only let him cahnly, but fiuthfolly, tbt the expemnent withjtiie 
young > and, if he does not find that the youthfiil teaaoa and mempiy 
are wonderfully quickened by the alliance of the imagination, let him 
pass sentence without fear. 

These remarks apply also to the introductory dialogues, which, let 
the reader be forwamed, make no pretension to be a talc. The iUus- 
ti^tive form which this portion bears, and which might haye been 
impertinent had it been primarily addressed to older and more logical 
minds, was giyen to make it impressire on the nunds of young teachers 
for whom it was first composed. With them it seemed to answer the 
purpose intended,*H>f giving a kind of Sunonsdeaa Jtenunio'teekm^ to 
aid the memory in xetaming, in their |«oper reiationi the prinoiplee 
intended to be conveyed, — as well as of enlivening the geoeral interest. 



Many will say, let us hAve eithec a tale or an essay, and not this 
compromise between the two. And yet, in, sa saying* we may be setting 
up our own minds— with* perhaps, this efitioal £unilties pf taste^ or 
logical fiioulties of the understanding, too exdusiyely developedr-es 
standards for the wants of others. There are, no doubt, thousands and 
tens of thousands of minds in society, to whom it is desirable to teach 



sopie pp;rtjji|On of pl^ospphioal trath^ but with w}K>m — luiUfls t})fit truth 
^^|^t.^,^9rip^Qn, wluoh appeals to the imagioatipxi and the vymp*- 
t^iei9,,]^1j9;i ];^n?Q(iazk life — the pure lore of abstraot knowledge will not be 
fUjQiOij^t t9 |9U^i^ain .them through a long act of attention to its setting 
forth-. Iji, aptual 9:q)erience our most abstract truth is intervoTen with 
lifei ^pd^STaturei and what then should forbid the teacher from present- 
ing It^ Ie^ tbi^ its natural association, especially if thus it best recommends 
itself to multitudes ? 

Bo not expect, in the lessons of the mere teacher, a work of high art 
in which the common materials of life and imagination are worked up 
to produce deep and thrilling interest as an end; be content to find 
these materials applied sparingly to add interest and liveliness as a 
means to another end, instruction, and there is no more ground for 
complaint that the work of the teacher does not satisfy our conception 
of art, than that the work of the artist does not .satisfy our expectations 
of philosophy. 



MONTON, 

Hccles^ near Manchester^ Feb., 1853. 



ERRATA. 



Page 120, line 10— /or "Atlas Mountains, in Africa," read "Altai 
Mountains, in Asia." 

, line 22— /or " Atlas range," read " Altai range." 

Page 159, line 40 — dele " and All-powerful." 
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The old baronial ball of Ainsley stands on the declivity of 
an elevation, and commands, on one side, a large extent of 
rich and level country, which is dotted witji numerous popu- 
lous villages, and presents in the distance the large and 

wealthy manufacturing town of W . From the summit 

of the elevation, the eye, looking in the opposite direction, 
rests on a more varied tract of undulating surface, which 
affords snatches of beautiful valleys, with winding and 
gUttering streams, flanked by dark wooded hills, and then 

stretches away to the basis of the P range that extends 

in aU its wildest majesty and beauty from east to west, 
bounding the horizon. 

But it is neither the hall nor the view &om the eminence 
above it that piincipally attracts attention, but a vast and 
noble structure which rises from above the hall and crowns 
the very summit of the eminence. 

This majestic pile appears in form, and almost in dimen- 
sions, like one of our fine old cathedrals or minsters. Like 
them it is built in the form of a vast cross, traced as it were 
upon the ground. A lofty tower of the most beautiful masonry 
springs towards heaven over the spot in which the two por- 
tions of the cross tmverse each other ; and two other lighter 
but equally beautiful towers crown the eastern* end. An 
inscription in Gothic characters over the great portal, informs 
the observer that this is a " Temple of human culture, erected 
to be an ever-reminding symbol of the grandeur, religious- 
ness, and progressiveness of education, and to afford a worthy 
retreat in which the work may be pursued." 

The history of this edifice may be briefly told. 

Lord Ainsley, the proprietor and occupant of the princely 
hall under the brow of the hill, is one of those who feel that 

• This variation from the common arrangement, which places the 
smaller towers at the western end, will be hereafter explained. 

B 
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wealth and influence are powers over human fate which almost 
terrihly enlarge to their possessors the sphere of duty, and place 
in their keeping to a fearful extent the best interests of the 
world. From his childhood this nobleman showed that moral 
thoughtfulness of character, that earnest desire to know and 
to act the very truth, which is the foundation of all true 
moral greatness. His was one of those souls in earnest that 
seem incapable of repose imtil they feel they stand on the 
eternal realities ; and in the consciousness of this worship for 
the truth, he stood fearless before all systems, doctrines, 
institutions, however ancient, solemn, or pretending, calmly 
asking them for their credentials to his trust before he bowed 
the Imee. 

At school and college he distinguished himself among his 
contemporaries by great abilities and proficiency. But, the 
truth-loving character of the youth could find little appreci- 
ation or sympathy among the numbers of plausible men who 
surrounded him. They seemed never to have felt this 
necessity to have that very truth, the passion for which ruled 
him with so deep a power. He saw the men, not only the 
frivolous, but even the learned and pious — with whom it was 
his fate to be cast — ^yawn, sneer, or start away with pious 
dread at the very statement of many of the great questions 
which profoundly occupied his own meditations. Accordingly 
he often found himself frowned upon and even treated with 
severity, for that which to him seemed deserving of all 
praise and honour — faithfulness to the most sacred of his 
instincts. Yet this love of truth was not with him a prag- 
matic love of his own opinion or of singularity. He was the 
most imobtrusive of youth, ready to listen with respect and 
attention to any one who could help him to view a thought 
in a new and truer light, — ^and, at once, frankly confessing 
the fact when such light dawned upon him. He could 
scarcely converse with any one, however opposite in view, 
without making the confession that he had learnt something 
new from the conversation. 

Yet, with all these noble characteristics, Lord Ainsley 
was no model of perfection. Many a shadow darkened his 
growing life. While his sentiments generally breathed the 
most pure and heroic virtue, his conduct sometimes seemed 
to give new licence to vice, and sneers to the sceptics in 
human goodness. 
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How could this be? No doubt the very force of his 
character had its roots amid strong passions. From the 
worst temptations of these he might have been preserved by 
guidance and sympathy. But the very elevation of his ruling 
aims and loves, by isolating him, became his snare. Often 
after long and exhausting devotion to the pursuit of truth, or 
to labour in plans to benefit his countrymen and species, a 
pause would ensue in his life. His energies had overwrought 
themselves, and his enthuedasm burnt itself away; and then 
he would turn for support to the sympathy of his kind. But, 
when he found hearts dead to that sacred love of truth which 
moved himself, and saw that the thoughts of noblest thinkers, 
which to him were as the precious fine gold, were to others 
no better than dull pieces of basest metal, unless stamped with 
the authority of sect or party, or current in the world for 
respectability or other grosser value — ^then his heart would 
sink within him ; he would lose confidence in his own better 
instincts, and think of himself as an anomaly — ^^ one bom out 
of due season." The things he had pursued with such ardour 
would, for a time, lose their beauty and their worth. His 
lower nature long restrained would rise within him. Despair- 
ing of finding sympathy in his nobler feelings he would turn 
to companionship in ignoble ones. These lapses were fol- 
lowed by terrible reactions. He would give himself up for 
a time to the most lacerating remorse, and then again would 
start forward with ahnost superhuman exertion and self- 
denial, to escape from himself and reach again tbe peace he 
had forfeited. 

Yet this is the kind of experience out of which the earnest 
moral nature with intensest power is often formed. Hence 
sometimes comes the reformer, who himself struggling with 
the power and contamination of sin — while he yearns for a 
purity which seems always afar off, speaks as to himself those 
burning and passicmate words which move the heart of a 
nation or an Bage. 

Thus, through varied periods of light and darkness, Ainsley 
went on to opening manhood, about which time it was his 
fortune to meet, amid the circumstances of his college life, 
with a private tutor, a few years older than himself, of the 
name of Marsden. 

Young Ainsley soon discovered that he had in him a man 
of high and vigorous thought, and of profound and varied 
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attairnnento ; but wbat to him was more tbui eTerytliiiig, tbe 
^irit of Maisdea soon rerealed hsdf as eminentlj kindred 
to his own. Harsden did not hide from his joimg friend and 
pupil that he, too, had passed throagh the ordeaL c£ temptatioa 
— not without freqnent prostrations ; bat now he could say, 
to the inezpresable oonsohition of Ainsley, that, through the 
purifying power of sorrow and of a deeper self- communion, 
he had attained, at last, the calm of self-diqiendence, and 
therein of that fiuth whldi affords the sdid ground upon 
whidi the energies of action ean plant themselves. 

From that hour the ascendancy of Marsden over Ainsley's 
mind became almost absolute. His career of waywardness 
was over. Marsden became to him a new and mighty con- 
firmation of his better self — the representative to him of an 
order oi human beings in whose souls there moved a life 
reiqsonsive to his own. 

*' Since I have known you," said the grateM and affec- 
tionate young man <me day, writing to his friend, *' I have 
fcMmd my soul ; I have dimsovered the reality of my deeper 
and better nature. There is something veiy wonderful, &ar 
Marsden, in this discovery of a soul the dovdile, as it were, of 
our own. That a being, distant, perhaps, in time and space, 
should have thought our thoughts, known our longings, felt 
our deep intuitions of conscience, been subject to our temp- 
tations, and walked life with our burden of consciousness, 
becomes to us at once the grandest of fisiets. That sold 
becomes to us like some granite rock, on whidi the whole 
superstructure of our trust and conviction can now repos&r 
And the c<mfidence afforded us is fiir more than that which 
we should expect from finding the mere duplicate of our own 
nature. That soul is taken by us for more than its own 
single individuality. The very &ct c^ the repetiti<m of 
ourselves under such distinct and dissimilar circumstances 
makes us instinctively look upon that soul as a manifesta- 
tion of the universal human nature. And when, in addi- 
tion to the prophetic representation, in worthy and soul* 
subduing speech, of the great revelati<ms of the spirit to 
itself^ there is also an actual outworking of these in a true and 
fidthful life— as I may say, without even the appearance of 
flattery, I have found in you — ^then the trust communicated 
to us in the principles within us, which have thus been em- 
bodied, becomes immeasurably increased. It is no longer like 
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tic trtist whieh tbe traTeHer gives us, when, fer away, we 
have been dreaming of otir earfy home, and he describes to 
us scenes which we recoffnise as our own native valleys, and 
^e liear hiB-sides on which we have played, and the streams 
for whose mnsic we have so often longed ; for we know the 
traveller may, after all, deceive ns, fool us with our own 
enthtisiasm, or take hints from our own remembrances. But 
now our trust is like the sober certainty in the solid fields on 
which we actually walk with our friend, and the deep-rooted 
trees, and eternal stars between, to which we look up together." 

If Ainsley and Marsden had lived in earlier times, they 
would probably have endeavoured to appeal to the adult mind, 
and to form a sect with a new moral life. As it was, they 
deemed their mission to be something very different. " It 
is beginning to be evident to us," said Lord Ainsley, one day, 
to Marsden, '* that after so many ages of passionate struggle 
by noblest souls, even to the death, the labour of the immor- 
tals for us has almost been wasted, as to visible effect, — and 
all because it has been exerted at impracticable points. The 
great reformers of the world have hitherto boldly, though, 
perhaps, not wisely, rushed upon the ftill-swollen river of 
human lifb, and, with efforts that only broke their own hearts, 
sought to turn aside its stubborn current of prejudices and 
habits. We are beginning mournfully to see how hopeless 
is the task, but, at the same time, to discern that perhaps 
the triumphs of which they dreamt in vain do really await 
ourselves. If we, with something of their faithfulness of pur- 
pose, and with more than their prudence, will only go back 
to the fbuntains of life, we may then take its waters as they 
issue into being, and dig for them, with unerring efficacy, 
trails which shaU guide and keep them in the loftier courses 
along which we wiwi them to flow." 

The minds of the two friends were above the common 
weakness of rejecting a thought because it is becoming 
popular. They were struck by the new belief in educa- 
tion, examined it, and agreed that it was the great idea, the 
kuti revekttion §ot the age. In a wise education for the young, 
seemed to them to lie all glorious possibilities for the future — 
political, social, moral, intellectual, and physical. And the 
great problem to be solved — the great truth to be sought, and 
given to the age, was " What is education to be ? — what is its 
true idea?" That once attained, the highest work of the 
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philantbropist, the Christian, and the reformer seemed to be 
marked out — ^it was, to labour with this idea — both to use it 
and to preach it. 

During the recess, Marsden had accompanied his pupil 
home. They were together in the garden, £md had been con- 
versing with the gardener respecting the nature and treat- 
ment of some new and beautiful plants just arrived from 
South America. Marsden, who was an enthusiastic botanist, 
had been surprised and delighted with the extent and accu- 
racy of the man's information in his favourite scienee, as weB 
as in the connected science of chemistry. "With what a 
ready instinct," said he to Ainsley, "we avail ourselves, 
in our material interests, of the improvement of science and 
the march of intellect ; and yet how strangely backward we 
are to take the hints offered us for our more spiritual interests ! 
Your steward told me yesterday that he had been long looking 
out for a gardener to his mind, — for one who, besides some 
empirical knowledge gained from practice and experience, 
should have some acquaintance with the sciences connected 
with his art. * For surely,* said he, ' a man whose business 
it is to manage plants, and who can manage them only by 
complying with the laws of their nature — taking the hint 
from nature and helping her, as it were — ^must be the more 
fitted to manage them when he understands some of the laws 
of their nature, and the laws of those things — such as light, 
heat, electricity, soil — ^which are the great influences that act 
upon them. Liebig tells us, as a law in the chemistry of 
plants, that soils should be manured with refuse or ashes 
from the plant which is to be raised therein again ; so that 
soil for peas may properly be treated with the ashes from pea 
stalks. Now surely he who knows this fact of pea-nature 
will be better able to raise peas than one who has never 
suspected it.' Does it not occur to you, dear Ainsley, how 
exactly applicable is this reasoning of the steward to the great 
work of educating the beautifol and priceless plant of the young 
mind, so as to lead it to unfold all its richest blossoms and 
most precious fruit? All our empirical knowledge, derived 
from precedent and practice, helps us only a little way. We 
have not been able, as yet, to produce much other than common 
and stunted souls in our mind-gardens and forcing-houses. 
Does it not seem to you that if we would be gardeners of the 
soul, worthy of our work, we too must patiently sit down and 
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study the nature of tbe plants we would cultivate, the laws of 
their deyelopment, and the laws of the influences, too, which 
act upon them ?" 

Ainsley, — '^ Then the idea of education must grow out of 
a correct idea of the nature of the human mind or soul, and of 
the mode in which it becomes educated by external influences? 
In other words, you would have us study the physiology 
of the soul ; and, I suppose, the corresponding chemistry is an 
analysis of the influences which act upon the soul, and how 
th^ act. In this mental chemistry, lessons of every kind, 
and every influence which helps or may help to form the 
character, are to be subjected to our patient examination.*' 

Maarsden, — " Precisely. That this physiology and chemistnr 
of the mind should be essential studies with the mincU 
cnlturist, appears self-evident; and yet how little the edu- 
cational zeal around us seems to discern the fact! My 
bixither wrote me a few days since, that in our native town 
he and his neighbours were congratulating themselves that 
they had succeeded in chasing from their neighbourhood a 
medical quack, who had long been deluding the ignorant into 
trusting dieir health to his blind care ; yet, it appears that 
the fellow, though a quack, was really of considerable talent 
and experience ; but he had received no education that could 
faring him acquainted with the physiology of the frame whose 
hidden diseases he pretended to subdue, or with the chemistry 
of the medicines which he presumed to administer. Yet, in 
that same town how many physicians, medical advisers of the 
souL, will be allowed to continue their practice unquestioned ! 
They are to draw forth in healthy vigour the faculties or 
members of the soul, while the very existence of many of 
these is hidden from their suspicion. They are to prevent 
^iritual diseases, without any but the dimmest conception of 
t&e noxious influences which may produce them, or of the 
op0:ation of the remedies to be administered for them when pro- 
duced. Really, Ainsley, when I reflect Upon our absolute 
helplessness in education, I am ashamed, and feel that friture 
generations will really look back upon us as having been in 
the depths of barbarism. Only imagine with what contempt 
your surgeon woiQd think upon some long-bearded, long<- 
eloaked Saxon leech, (the lie carer, t . e, the -flesh or body 
oarer,) who undertook to care for the health of a village, and 
never suspected, poor soul, that there were suph things as 
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oarbmiic acid distifiuig inm the snuwldeniig fire in liie 
oentre of every hut, or snlphBretted hydrogen rising finaai. 
the odoriferous pool before it. Poor wretch, of what ayail 
were his (dd-wife medicines odminiBtered according to aoKient 
form, when these winged atcHns were fighting against kirn* at 
every breath that his patient drew by day, and when at ni^t 
a whole lake of deadly vapour was covering every sleeper ^ 
I am afraid, with as much contempt and ptty will the teaeher 
(the true mind-carer) of the next century look back upon the 
teacher of this. For my own part, I own I deserve suchcoBi- 
tempt and pity. I seem at present to know no more what 
must be done to prevent these horrid deformities and HiaPA^^^ 
of character, mcMral and intellectual, that grow up around us 
and in us, than the poor Saxon leech knew how to prevenl 
asplyxia or fever." 

Ainsley, — ''And does not this ignorance really lie at the 
bottom of all our helplessness to intettectiialize and Christianise 
the world? Is not our book-teaching, school-teaehing, and 
even pulpit-teaching, yet too empirical, and therefore un- 
successful? What crude inconsistent notions numbers who 
profess to teach, entertain concerning human nature ! How 
can any teachings guided by such notions be successful ?" 

Margden, — ''Yes; with all people's boast of their know- 
ledge of human nature, there is nothing of which they ace 
more profoundly ignorant. You can scarcely enter a fiimily 
without noticing some absurd and unnatural crotchet of edu- 
cation, produced by some £Edse conception of human natuvew 
Our theories of humanity — that is, of what are its various 
capacities, and what is their ob^ct and destiny^ and how they 
are to be unfolded — ^underlie aU. our notions of education, life, 
duty, and even religion. I despair, therefore, of seeing any 
progress in the education of man, until we have attained some 
juster conception of ike. phUosop]^ of man." 

Aindey. — " Have we not here, then, the suggestion of our 
precise work for the present ? In order to fit ourselves fat 
the true eonception and application of education, must we not 
(q)ply ourselves more to the studv of the philosophy of man ?'! 

Maraden, — ^" You have, I beheve, discerned the beacon of 
our course. This will guide us to the work which Providenoe 
seems by every persuasion to point out for us as the work of 
the present day. You have already studied with me in books^ 
soientifio psychology, from the great British and contineiKtal 
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Blasters. We may be but little latisfied with any of their sys* 
terns; hut our mental studies will have been of some use if they 
have made us somewhat familiar with the great hemisphere 
of miiid over which we have to search. If we haye already 
noticed the constellations that form its various parts, and 
^ke nebuke of which no account can yet be given, we shall 
at least know where to direct the telescope of our thought ; 
we shall be less likely to forget any considerable portion of 
the mental universe. I mean, if our studies have done 
nothing else for us they will surely have trained us to some 
degree of watchfulness in observing those mental phenomena 
that are too apt to escape the merely casual and unpractised 
thought. Let us, then, brinff this psychok)gical preparation to 
bear eq>ecially on the work of educating the young mind. 
We have worked out together some conception of what 
human beings ought to be; we have some notion of that 
ideal towards which we ought to educate the mind. Let us 
study, then, by what means this conception is to be applied. 
We will notice the effects of different operations on the young 
sodI. The £sulure8 which, for a long time, we shall undoubt- 
edly witness, shaU be accepted by us— wrecks though they 
be---as valuable signals that there Ue the breakers, the 
hidden difficulties of the child, about which we must grope 
until we find an opening to admit us within the reef.*' 

It is sufficient to say, that the two friends accepted this 
definition of their work. Ainsley left college next year, and, 
bjT the consent of his mother and guardians — for his fiither 
luid long been dead — ^he Altered, with Marsden as his Mend 
and tutor, on an educational tour. The two students devoted 
themselves, for several years, to visiting the schools, not only 
of England, but of Germany and America. The school-room 
became to them the laboratory for practically studying the 
science of mind and its education. They brought their theo- 
ries here, and watched the experiments which tested them. 
They composed lessons, as the chemist might form some 
ddlfnl compoimd, by which he hopes, casting it into some 
solution, to produce certain activities and educe certain valu- 
able products. They brought their lessons to the school- 
room, cast them into the mind, and watched their efficacy; if 
successful, to rejoice in the discovery of a truth, — if a faUure, 
to begin again tiie work of careful search. There they noticed 
the difficulties of the understanding, the heart, and the will,-^~> 
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the dulness, the apathy, the weakness, the vice, the perversity 
which they had to vanquish, — and were ever patiently on the 
watch to catch the manifestation of sensibilities which, as 
innate attractions, they might seize, and with them subdue 
the mind to their purpose. This practical study, however^ 
they made philosophical, in the truest sense, by continually 
going back to their own internal consciousness for explanation 
of what they observed. Thus, insight into the nature of the 
young mind and knowledge of their own kept even pace, and 
mutually illustrated each other. Out of this study gradually 
grew the idea of culture which we have endeavoured to 
represent in the following pages. At the same time, a series 
of lessons-^the first materials being furnished by Marsden-— 
were experimentally constructed by them, aiming, in some 
degree, to embody this idea. Specimens of these will be 
presented in the course of this work. The preparation of 
these lessons was to the Mends, as they often confessed, the 
most improving study of their life. It had compelled them 
to take all their knowledge to pieces, and reconstruct it upon 
its real fundamental principles. They had searched for the 
true conception of each science, and had found that out of 
that conception the whole science now grew up again in their 
minds-like a noble palm from its root-not only in a more 
clear and logical, but also in a more beautiful, form. They 
had learnt the principle, that all truths should, as much as 
possible, be associated with great and beautiful thoughta. 
Their knowledge had become embodied in the form of tlw 
graceM living tree, instead of the dry stiff pile of lifeless 
Siggots. The work had also revealed to them the insufficiency 
and error of much of their fancied knowledge — especially in. 
the mental sciences, morals, logic, grammar. It was not only 
that in this investigation each idea had been brought sueces*- 
sively before their own micro8Coi»c attention, but it had beea 
subjected also to the powerful test of a child's consciouflnesB. 
This was naturally and inevitably the consequence of aban- 
doning the system of teaching by rote and from authoiily 
merely, and endeavouring to ^t the pupil to reflect on the 
principles which he learnt, and discover their truth for himself. 
When you once sincerely adopt this Protestant appeal, for aU 
your truths, to the private judgment or consciousness of ihe 
pupil, you must abo take care that the principles you teach 
are really in accordance with consciousness. There is no 
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more terrible solvent or decomposer of venerated fallacies 
than the quiet flame of pure, Tmsophisticated thought that 
]^j8 in the mind of an inteUigent child, when once really 
hrought to bear npon them, lliere is an attraction in the 
poles of that fresh battery of life, which draws to them the 
pure and precious metal of truth that drops from our theories, 
while the dross is dissipated to the winds. This power, it is 
true, is, but too often, early dulled or extinguished. The young 
mind, again and again repulsed in its inquiries, first loses the 
pure love of truth for itself, and then soon loses the power 
of distinguishing between truth and felsehood. But when 
society takes up in earnest the great work of teaching, it will 
receive its reward, and by that first philosopher, the child, 
become itself taught in great and glorious truths which seem 
now but dreams or idle tales ; it will get rid of many an error 
which no'w hangs like a mill-stone about its neck. There 
was a deep meaning in that saying of Christ, that those who 
would enter into the kingdom of heaven must become as little 
children. 

For themselves, the friends hesitated not to confess that 
intercourse with the youthful mind had, indeed, seemed to 
bring them nearer to heaven. Its pure and ready intuitions 
of the good, the noble, the beautiful, and the true, seemed to 
them, as Plato would represent, more like the revelations of 
humanity fresh from its God. And, while this intercourse 
had sadly mutilated many a system formerly cherished, it 
had been to them what converse with the sotds of the loftiest 
order of our race often is, a confirmation of all that is most 
worthy to be retained for ever, by revealing upon what a 
rock of the uniyersal human soul its foundations are laid. 

When the friends deemed themselves ripe for action, they 
returned. Lord Ainsley took up his permanent abode at the 
hall, and Mr. Marsd^i entered into possession of a beautiful 
parsonage. This, Lord Ainsley had caused to be built for his 
friend, as a preliminary to the charge which he intended to 
create for him in the neighbourhood. 

During the minority of Lord Ainsley, an immense fortune 
had accumulated from a princely property, which had been 
enriched, by his energetic and public-spirited grandfather, 
with canaht, mines, quays, buildings, and other sources of 
revenue. The property had been IdPt by the old earl, to the 
management of trustees, during the life of his son, with a 
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limited ineome for him ; aud his grandson only, the present 
Lord Ainsley, was to enter, on attaining his majority, into the 
full enjoyment of the estate. Lord Ainsley felt he should be 
employing this princely property quite in the spirit of his 
patriotic grand&ther, by devoting some of its accumulations 
to the erection and endowment of normal schools for carrying 
out his own ideas of education, and of a parish church 
for his own family, and the population which within the last 
generation had grown up around his residence ; and he deter- 
mined that what he raised should form an enduring symbol, 
both expressing his feelings, and the feelings which he hoped 
his fellow-worshippers would have of the grandeur and beauty 
of the religion which they came to the sanctuary to cherish, 
and also giving a palpable and visible representation oi 
his idea of true culture, and of the stages through which: 
mental development must pass before it can be sublimed into 
devotion. He resolved that his building should be in form 
and magnitude a true cathedral. The choir alone, by the 
consent of the diocesan, should be consecrated as the parish 
church, while the adjuncts of transepts, nave, aisles, and 
cloisters should be the outer courts, representing the pro- 
gressive steps of preparatory education, and where that 
education itself should sometimes, on suitable occasions, be 
conducted. Lord Ainsley hoped for a double benefit from 
this design. First, by a worthy embodiment in visible and 
striking forms, he should impress his idea both of culture and 
religion on the mind of the public, and especially, on the 
young teachers of the school. Secondly, his aim had 
reference to the future worshippers in the church. They 
would pass each Sabbath, in order to reach the sanctuary, 
through those very courts, where in youth many of them had 
also passed through the successive inward courts of thought 
and emotion, which bring the mind at last to a sublime con- 
ception andfeeHng of religion. Each Sabbath these worshippers 
would thus carry with them into the sanctuary some repro- 
duction of their early culture, which should make their 
worship have a deeper significancy and he worship in spirit 
and in truth. 

Mr. Marsden at first endeavoured to dissuade him' from 
his cathedral. "Depend upon it," said he, "the sober, unim- 
aginative English mind will deem your way of preaching your 
doctrine by stones, a little fantastic. It wiU find it difficult 
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to believe in the eamestness of anything which runs so much 
into the picturesque." 

Ainsley. — *'*' And yet there seems a natural tendency in the 
human mind to embody its most beloved truths in images. 
And how natural is this ! A thought once embodied in 
worthy imagery is saved from evanescence and recorded for 
ever. Imagery is a languctge of its own, by which we repre- 
sent our truths — which might else die away — ^both to our- 
selves and others. And, surely what we two have settled to 
be true in the education of the young, is true also in the 
education of a community in any new or valuable ideas. We 
have seen that the imagination is the realising faculty — ^the 
power by which the mind lays hold of conceptions with 
distinctness and vividness. If you would plant your ideas de^ 
in the soul of society, you must plant them, I am convinced, 
not only in the understanding, but also in the imagination. 
I verily believe, that one reason why so many of our English 
thinkers have made so little impression on the multitude is be- 
cause they have refused the service of the imagination. But, 
let me remind you that the imagination is not only the realizing 
&culty, it is eJso, if we may use the expression, the affective 
&culty. Sir J. Mackintosh represents the moral sentiments 
as being in contact with the wiU — so we may represent the 
imagination as being in immediate contact with the emotions. 
The imagination is the portal through which, most especially, 
truths seem to find their way to the emotions. How often 
have we noticed together that there is scarcely any truth that 
has not to recommend it, very much besides its logical har* 
mony with other ideas — ^that property which appeals (mly to 
the understanding. It has beauty, and grandeur, and mystery, 
which can be expressed only by images appealing to the 
imagination. How often have you said of the prosaic purists 
who would have us state our ideas in mathematical baldness, 
that they of all writers were the most untrue to truth, because 
they represent it as it never really offers itself to the pro- 
perly awakened mind. Truth is surely the treowth^ that which 
IS trowed by the whole mind; and that is but a beggarly 
expression of it which causes it to be trowed only by a 
limited portion of the mind. As well might an acoustician 
pretend to convey a fitting conception of sounds by omitting 
to let their sweetness fall upon the ear, and, causing the eye 
or the touch to count the different vibrations of the strings 
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which produce them — as a thinker, to convey the wholeness 
of truths by sin: ply presenting them to the logical faculty, 
forgetting the properties which can be known only through 
the imagination." 

Marsdeth. — ''Yes; but is there not a great difference 
between explaining one^s meaning by imagery, and explain- 
ing it by tangiUe and yisible forms?'' 

Ainsley. — " What is the difference, my dear Mend ? Such 
a tangible and visible form is but an image realized, perpe- 
tuated." 

Marsden. — ^*^ But this opens the door again to the whole 
doctrine of symbolism. We shall be back into the middle 
ages directly." 

Ainsley, — *•*' It opens the door indeed to the doctrine of 
symbolism. It shows us that when we have real, living ideas 
which we delight to express — ^to perpetuate — to present again 
and again, to ourselves and others, we may adopt the help of 
outward symbols." 

Marsden. — '' But then, what limit do you perceive to this 
use of symbolism ?" 

Ainaley, — ^*^ First, that the idea thus recorded be a great 
one, worthy of a symbol, and then, that the symbol be a 
beautiful one, worthy of the idea — ^reaUy helping, and not 
encumbering it. Now, much that is called symbdHism, in the 
present day, will appear to us to be wanting in both these 
conditions. The ideas it pretends to symbolise are often 
neither great nor true ; and where they are both, the symbol 
is often trivial, &r-fetched, and strained, — like the images 
of a bad poet, rather vexing and dissipating the mind, by 
detaining it away from the greats reality to notice the 
firivolous illustration." 

Marsden, — ''And is there not this danger in figurative iUus- 
tration in general-— that it distracts the mind from the reality 
signified, and leads it to rest satisfied in amusing itself with 
the form which signifies? Remember what Milton says: 
* Then was the priest set to con his motions and his posturea, 
his liturgies and his lurries, till the soul, by this means dT 
overbodying herself, given up justly to fleshly delights, bated 
her wing apace downward and * * * * lier pinions 
now broken and flagging, shifted off from herself the labour 
of high soaring any more.* " 

Ainsley, — " I certainly discern the danger ; it is a danger 
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whietx belongs to the use of all language, or expression of 
ideas, whether prosaically verbal, figurative, or symbolic to 
the senses. There are always cold, narrow, trivial minds, 
which are stopped at the surface, caught slaves to the expres- 
sion — the mere critics and dillettanti of form. And there are 
literary as well as religious formalists; and of the former, 
grammatical and logical formalists are as numerous as the 
Sxrmalists of taste and imagination* But must we, then, be 
£uthless to the interests of noblest and most earnest minds, 
by depriving truth of its worthiest and most powerM expres- 
sion, lest, peradventure, the shallow and little mind should 
idolize the expressicm ? In ancient times the All-teacher did 
not shut men out from the sight of the sun, and moon, and 
stars, and all the other bright emblems of his nature, though 
there was danger— nay, certainty— of some worshipping these 
instead of the reality which they signified. The only way to 
prevent formalism is, not to annihilate the form, but to endea- 
vour so to penetrate the mind with the idea represented, that 
it shall be too much possessed thereby to be led astray by its 
mere emblem." 

Marsden* — '' You seem to have thought much on this 
subject, and, I must confess, I have till now never considered 
it. Your doctrine does seem to flow out of our accepted 
pdnciples. But, tell me, is it possible, think you, to do as 
you would attempt, and put a new meaning into old forms ?" 

Ainsley, — " Undoubtedly, when those forms are found to 
offer themselves as fit illustrations of our present living ideas. 
The forms of nature which every poet seizes to his use 
were pre-existii^ forms, created, the utilitarian will say, for 
other uses than poetic images. And the very forms which 
Christianity has used for ages were pre-existing in other 
religions or modes of social life, and were retained and modi- 
fied because they were, consciously or unconsciously, found 
to express new ideas and feelings with which men were 
labouring. The forms of Gothic architecture, for instance, 
were the result of the mingling of diflerent pre-existing styles 
and arrangements ; yet that result was seized and developed 
by the Christian or, i£ you will, Catholic mind, as in some way 
or other harmonious with its own faith and worship. So we, 
if we are wise, may seize the forms which history has worked 
out for us — that we find embody our ideas— and make them our 
own. Now this is what I want. In our religion there are too 
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many forms which have now no meaning, their old one having 
dropped out. We are mere mechanical imitators of the past, 
unable to enter into the ancient meaning of our forms, and 
yet putting no meaning of our own into them. Now, whatever 
forms we find existing that seem to offer themselves as fit 
symbols of our present living ideas, these I would have us 
retain and use; but all which have lost their ancient, and 
show no fitness for modem meaning, I would liave us at once 
abandon. It seems to me there is one grand idea of our present 
deepest religion which fully expresses itself by the cathedral 
form, with its outer and inner courts, and that is the progret' 
stveness of our higher culture,^ — that religion, or devotion, 
is its highest stage, and can only be effectually reached by 
passing through previous stages of moral and intellectual disci- 
pline. The form beautifully embodies the one aU-harmonizing 
idea, which some of us have, and which the age wants, to 
inspire and guide its new educational life, namely, the insepa- 
rable unity between true education and religion. Another idea 
which may fitly embody itself in an edifice rising distinguished 
by grandem* and beauty, far above the ordinary structures of 
our daily uses, is the grandeur and beauty of the work of 
culture and worship above that of every other work of our 
human life." 

Mr. Marsden was silenced, if not convinced, by his friend's 
reasoning, and by his aid the schools and the cathedral wexe 
erected. 

The buildings in which the common work of the school 
was conducted, were placed just under the brow of the steep 
hill. They were hidden from view as you stood at the 
cathedral, but were reached in a walk of a few minutes by a 
descending path through shrubs, and trees, and ivy-clad 
rocks. .A^ved there, you beheld another beautiful building 
in the Tudor style. The large court or play-yard in firont 
was divided by a parapet from a descending slope laid out in 
lawns, walks, gardens, and shrubberies, terminating in Aindey 
Park, which extended for another mile down to the river. 
To the right lay a deep and well wooded glen, where the 
walks wound beneath deep shades, by the side of a rushing 
brook, and then round a lake up to the parsonage on the 
opposite brow. Here resided Mr. Marsden, to whom Lord 
Ainsley had transferred the newly-created and well-endowed 
living, as well as the management of the whole educational 
institution. 



CHAPTER II. 

BtWooB, a young student of education, whom the reader 
ilisiy regard as the reporter of this history aad of the subse* 
t^ueat lessons, had long yearned for aa opportunity of visiting 
6ie temple, and studying the education there given. 

At last, with the needed leisure, there came an invitation) 
through the kindness of a mutual friend, firom Mr. Marsdeni, 
to spend some time at his beautifal parsonage, visit the schools 
and the cathedral daily with him, and receive from hini 
whatever assistance he could render in explaining the whole 
idea of the temple, and the principles on which the education 
connected with it is pursued. Elwood arrived at Ainsley 
parsonc^ after a long day's travel, but, nevertheless, soon 
Jorgot all sense of fiitigue in ihe conversation of hi6 
interesting host. He found him nearly what he had 
anticipated — still in the prime of life, somewhat tall, and 
when standing, rather thin, but appearing when sitting, from 
n slight stoop, and considerable breadth of shoulders, some- 
what larger than he was. His forehead was slightly 
hsM, and his face, €he delicate, though not siekly face 
^f ^e thinker. There are some fiices that seem to make 
one better by looking upon them. Mr. Marsden's was one 
of those. It was neither handsome nor striking, but in those 
large, quiet, dreamy eyes, on those lips, round which there 
seemed to hang some melancholy shadow of the past, there 
rested such an unworldly air of elevated thought, that it seemed 
to lift the beholder up into some quiet Sabbath region above 
the common level of our daily Kfe. Yet, was not that coun- 
tenance always grave. At moments there would break over 
it the light of the most genial humour, as its possessor mingled 
with more serious talk many a lighter turn and wittier illus- 
tration. There is surely, scarcely any greater delight in the 
world than these rare intercourses with superior minds, when 
we find ourselves in the presence of that master thought that 
has long solved our problems, worked out for itself our 
suspicions, and can, therefore, at once understand and answer 
onr greatest difficidties. Such rare delight was the privilege 
of Elwood this evening, while he listened to those deep, soft, 

o 
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musical, yet almost solemn tones of bis host, as he dTscnssed 
philosophy, religion, education, social improvement, and 
kindred topics ; and, when at last, our visitor retired to bedr 
he felt restless, and almost sad, as we feel often after the 
attainment of some great boon for which we have eagerly 
yearned and striven at a distance. On the morrow his host 
was before him in the breakfast-room, and led him signifi* 
oantly, as he entered, to the window which opened from the- 
ground upon a green lawn. What a beautiful prospect wa» 
before them ! Through the open window the soft morning air 
brought in the most delicious odour from the roses which 
clustered around the pillars supporting the rustic eoLwmade. 
Then the eye wandered from lawn, and flower borders, and 
shrubs, to the darker wood, with its masses of foliage and its- 
many hghts and shades, and here and there an opening 
through which peeped the lake below. Above, rose the 
opposite hill, still, wooded, almost to its summit. The 
picturesque gable ends and pinnacles of the school seemed t& 
rise out of the wood, and stiU higher-^explainiug Mr. Mars- 
den's movements-^towered the magnificent ca&edral, now 
in relief against the golden sky. Elwood could scarcely have 
been in a better position for taking in at a view a eoneepticHk 
of the edifice. He gazed upon it some time in silence, 
and inwardly thanked the noble builder for the refreshing 
enlargement and elevation he had given his mind, by afford- 
ing him this glorious object to embrace with his thoughts. 
As he proceeded to notice it in detail, he perceived some 
differences from the arrangement of parts common in our 
English cathedrals. The smaUer towers were at the eastern 
instead of the western end ; and, along the whole length of 
the aisle towards him, he observed a sort of lower aisle or 
open running porch or arcade, like one side of a cloist^ 
square. He turned for an explanation of these peculiarities, 
and Mr. Marsden answered, '•*' We will discuss these matters 
when we have breakfasted. At the same time, I will place 
before you a general plan and elevation of the cathedral. 
Perhaps, you may as well familiarize yourself with the 
whole arrangement and various parts of our building before 
I attempt to explain it." Accordingly, as Elwood pro- 
ceeded with his repast, he from time to time silently con- 
templated the plan and design before him. 

Breakfast ended, Mr. Marsden took his visitor's arm, and 
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they issued forth on the spacious lawn. Walking to and 
fro over the green sward, or along the smooth flower bordered 
walks, penetrating sometimes into the deeper shades, then rest- 
ing from time to time on the rustic seats, with the cathedral gene« 
rally before their view, they thus pursued their conversation. 

Martden. — ^'I need not inform yon that this structure 
embodies Lord Ainsley^s idea of euUure^ both in its aim and 
its method. The aim of the educator, he conceives, should 
be to build up for the soul a temple of influences, great and 
symmetrical as this, with courts of progressive culture. From 
the eolumned portals of a true education the mind should 
look forth with the open eye of love and wonder upon the 
universe. And, within, noble truths and the memories of 
the great and good should be ranged around like beautiM 
paintings and sculptures, and the sentiments of our nobler 
humanity should continually resotmd like holy music stealing 
through the aisles, attuning the soul to itself. Within such 
a temple-home of the early life, the mind would learn to form 
its^ day by day into a far nobler temple, a temple 'not 
made with hands' — ^an inner universe. The spirit of thought 
would learn to clothe itself in great and beautiful ideas — as 
tiie spirit of the outward universe clothes itself in the mag*- 
nificent forms of nature. And within these inner creations, 
as in a world and temple of their own, all the nobler feelings 
of the soul would delight to wander, ever pouring forth their 
celestial melody." 

Elwood, — ^"Then your msgestic symbol is really signi- 
ficant of two temples — ^the temple of the mind which is 
to be formed, and the temple of educational influences, within 
which it is to be formed ? I am afraid, your whole idea of 
education, as that of building up the mind to its own native 
grandeur and beauty, and making the means correspondent, 
is one with which you will find society little disposed to 
S3rmpathize. With all our educational zeal, the ends which 
we most commonly propose to ourselves in education are 
little and partial, such as — ^Fitting the being for this or that 
station in society." 

Marsden.' — ^" Neither would we neglect this aim. Not only 
has man a noble nature capable of becoming this high temple, 
but he has his particular work to do in the world. Yet the 
more we develope the proper and higher humanity of man, 
the more we prepare him for every work aud every use : only 

c 2 
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to the general development needs, then, to be added the 
special education which is to train that development to trim 
itself with peculiar force and iconcentration into some one 
appointed channel. But this is not our work here, but that of 
tne special educator in the various arts and professions of life." 

JSltvood. — ^" But would you not make the early training of 
one intended for a peasant different from that of one intended 
for a legislator ? 

Marsden. — '-*' Not more than is necessitated bj the dififerent 
circumstances in which the minds come to us, and the differ- 
ence in the length of time during which we have the oppor- 
tunity of building. We endeavour to lay for all, as much as 
possible, the great foundation of the perfect and synmietrieal 
temple. The principal difference is, that for him who remains 
with us but a short time, the whole mental building must be 
less complete : for him who remains later, are added the 
ornamented arch, and the graceful column of a higher culture." 

Mtoood.^^^^ But, would you lay in the mind the foundation 
of the whole temple of knowledge or only of certain portions?" 

Marsden, — '* Contrary to the usual plan, we begin from the 
yery first, by giving the mind an outline of the whole human 
structure of truth. At the school, we shall find suspended a 
map of human knowledge. This is the first study, — to know 
wherein human knowledge consists, — ^what are its various 
parts, — what are their uses, and how they are related to each 
other. This is the tracing of the foundation lines or ground 
plan upon the mind. Next we seek to give the simple prin- 
ciples of each science, upon which, as upon foundation stones 
the whole superstructure reposes, and by which its whole 
form and magnitude are determined." 

Ehoood, — " But why do you deem it necessary to lay the 
foundations so widely ?" 

Marsden. — " Because the value and use of no one part are 
really understood without seeing its relation to the other 
parts. And, we wish to have our pupils intelligent and 
zealous co-operators with us, knowing what they have to do, 
and inspired with its value and grandeur. We wish also, to 
send forth our pupils, not as educated, but with the conditions 
which shaU, through life, make them self^educators. And 
what can these be but the conception of the whole mighty 
structure of truth, an habitual aspiration after it, a feeing 
of the smallness of the portion yet erected, and at the same 
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tisae, a possession of those fundamental notk»is of the various 
{Nu:ts upcm wbi^, as upon foundation stones, the mind may 
eyer go on to build with exactitude and efficiency ? 

But you have some idea now of the aim of our education. 
It is to develope the whole higher man; a work which is 
the same, whethar for prince or peasant. Atid as every 
higher developmeni passes bff an easy transition into religion^ 
and is oompieted only in religion, — and as all knowledge ioo 
has its roots in religious Jacts, so our whole educatiim is 
BEI.IGIOUS. Our structure is not only a grand and beautiful 
structure, but a temple — a struclaire sacred to religion. And it 
is not a heathen temple. The religion we aim to build up is the 
religion which Christianity has developed, and so our temple 
is a Christian cathedral — a building whose whole character 
is moulded by the ideas of the cross. And now, start not^ 
sir, as if you had learnt all at once, that the education from 
which, perhaps, you had promised yourself much, was 
dwarfed and mutilated by some narrow sectarian idea. 
Understand what we mean by religion; we mean by it 
MOKALiiT, the activity of all the noblest and most beautiful 
feelings of the mind, — ^love of beattiy and truths fresh wonder 
at mystery, and awe at grandeur, warm human syn^athy^ 
benevolence, affection, and aspiration after goodness, all which, 
finding their lughest object in God, find in him their fullest 
^here of activity. iNTEiiLECTUALLY, too, we conceive 
religion to be the highest product of our knowledge. If 
mind and the universe be manifestations of God, in which 
He works, then the more we approach the mysteries of each — 
the more we approach the Infinite Being who lives therein ; 
the more we learn of the beauty, and grandeur, the law and 
beneficence which pervade these worlds — the more materials 
shall we have for the formation of a worthy conception of the 
God of whose nature they are an expression. Now, this reli- 
gious aim we endeavour never to foi^et. Thus our whole 
education has a religious character, yet not by constantly 
having mixed with it theological d<^;mas which do not 
properly belong to it, not by being sprinkled with texts of 
scripture, or scraps frt)m religious formulae. We do not aim 
to make grammar and geography religious by teaching them 
from the New Testament, but by making the facts on which 
these and other sciences repose have their bases in religious 
/acts, and letting the studies be prosecuted from those foelings 
which f whenfriUy developed^ form religion,** 
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Mwood, — ^^ I fear at present I do not at all comprehend 
your meanii]^. I cannot yet understand how grammar and 
geography can become religious." 

Marsden. — '* Well, having made this genend ststem^it of 
principles, let ns, then, leave for a moment the consideratioli 
of the rehgious character of our education, and return to it 
when we have considered, what many will deem the principal 
work to be done, the building up of the intellect. I have 
already described the nature of the structure to be erected; 
but then we must recollect that there is ths difference be- 
tween the building up of the mind in truth, and the building 
of an artificial structure in material forms, that the latter is 
built by another from without. The building of the mind, on 
the contrary, is, like the building of the palm or the oak^ a 
work carried on and effected by forces within the structure 
itself. Here human effoi*t, after all, can do no more than present 
the materialsybr building. The living forces must select and 
appropriate them, and raise up with them forms of strength 
and beauty. So with the mind, its own forces or Acuities 
do all the work ; and if these are not stimulated to aotivityt 
in vain do you heap up materials. There is no real mind- 
building. Your knowledge, crammed into the nnnd, is no 
knowledge, but a rude and undigested mass ; and when jwi 
eease to torment it, the mind, after aD your discipline, will 
probably abandon the task of self-instruction. Now, if yoa 
would have the mind really iiustruct for itself — i. e,, in-stme, 
huild, or place in, or furnish itself with, the knowledge yoa 
give it, you must not confine your attention to this aim of 
instruction in mere knowledge ; you must think also of ecfa- 
cation—<A educing Acuities. It is true these two most go 
together: you cannot really effect instruction without educing; 
you cannot educe but by exercising the Acuities in the process 
of instruction (mind-bmlding). In order to make any pertioift 
of teaching effective, you must gain tiie oo-operation of every 
one of the Acuities in building it into the mind-— the percep- 
tion, the judgment, the memory, the imagination, the reason. 
Thus you make the knowledge communicated vivid, distinet^ 
firm ; and by this exercise of many faculties you not oidy 
develope them, but make the attainment of knowledge • 
positive pleasure — ^the pleasure of mental activity; whereas 
the overtasking of one fiiculty (as the memory^ maieeB 
study an intolerable burden, while the other fecultfos, nn- 
employed, are continually distracting the mind with mu^ 
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ebieyouB 8i]^gestion8, tempting it to wander with them in 
self-chosen regions/' 

Ehoood, — " This view of gaining the co-operation of all the 
ISEHinlties at once must necessitate a method of teaching very 
dUkreiit irom those in vogue." 

Marsden, — '' Yes ; and the best mode whidi we have fooni 
for securing this hearty co-operation of ail the faculties is, 
first, by adopting, as much as possible, the synthetic or con* 
«tructive plan of communicating knowledge." 

£lwaod. •'*-'**' What do you mean here by synthetic ?" 

Margden, — ^*^ I mean e^Kaetly the building or ptUting-togethef 
plan in distinetion ^m the analytic, unbuilding, or taking^tO'^ 
pieces plan. In the latter, a considerable piece of knowledge 
is put bdPore the mind of the pupil, like some unfamiliar build* 
mg, l^ the strangeness and complexil^ of which he is utterly 
depressed. And then you teU him to take the building to 
pieces and examine it portion by portion; but he knows 
neither where to begin or how to proceed, and soon finds 
Idmsdf embarrassed in a mass of rubbish. Now, on the 
contrary, we first mark out with the pupils the foundation 
of a buHding as yet unereeted, and Ihen present to him ideas, 
^e stones ready hewn, and only ask him to examine them 
in suceession, and deposit them in their places. The ideas 
Hiiis coming before the min^ one by one, each exactly adi^ited 
ito 'some^ing that has gone before, which in its turn was 
fitted to support and explain that which follows, are not only 
reoeived wiUi infinitely more clearness, but the mind fedb 
with eaek idea in turns, that it can actually master it, and then 
timroughly possessu^ k, prises it as a real acquisition-— a 
new truth. And, there is, perhaps, no means so effective for 
aewakeniag the love of knowledge, as letting the mind feel 
ithe delight of thorougkiy possessing and commanding some 
portion of truth.^' 

■Ekoood.'^'^ 1 presume, then, that your first teaehing is 
ilbunded en the child's own observation^" 

Marsden, — ^*' Bxaotly -sd—always from the fmown to the 
mnhwrnn. Thus, idso, the perceptive faculties are quickened. 
When children find that their commonest ^bsarvations are 
important, and can ^become the materials for constructing such 
large edifices of lAiought, they are led to be attentive to 
•every object and circumstance aroimd them. And this habit, 
aot only prepares matter for future knowle%e ; it continually 
Apfdiee and verifies the old." 
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JBhoood.*^^^ Then, do yoa really thiow every subject infiot 
the form of Euclid's elements ?" 

Marsden.-^^^ Just so. We look upon that beautiful 
book as presenting the exact logieal model of the teaching' 
method. It is astonishing that k should have been before 
the world for so many age», and that, yet, our edueators 
should have been so slow to take the hint. Yet must you not 
suppose that while we arm to be as logical and synthetic, wer 
are as diyly logical as Eu^d. We call in the aid of all the 
faculties, remember, and, especially, through all our teachings 
we endeavoiu: to give perpetual play to the imagination, the 
great symboUsing and truth^painting £u!ulty. We endeavour 
to clothe the dry bones of our logic with the warm flesh and 
blood of imagination. For as it has been said, thi» faculty 
not only '* may by accident, or even as one of its necessary 
effects, produce a remarkable refinement of mind and charae** 
t^,'' but is " the power which brings every thing out in 
its substantial reality. It is that which causes common things 
not to be dead things, which abates the restless longing foi? 
novelty and paradox, by imparting a meaning and an inteiest 
to that which is most ordinary and habitual ; which causes 
that words should not merely be composed of letters, but 
should get what Luther said they had, " hands and feet,'^ 
which makes the school-room a rgsd living world, and makes 
the world still a school-room.''* To this, I may add, thut 
imagination is a beautiM spirit which clothes our truth witii 
beauty and with light. There i» no fear of making people 
too imaginative if only you make them reflective. Tke 
greatest thinkers, as Plato, Augustine, Bacon, Milton, have 
been great reasoners,^ wielding powerful imaginations ; and not 
only in communicating truth, but, also in acquiring it, the 
exercise of the imagination, by r^resenting the truth in beau- 
tiful and striking forms, adds to it immense interest, vividness, 
and permanency. AH our early teachings here are for these 
reasons presented in the imagmative form. These are thet 
two great canons, which, we conceive, should chiefly control 
and mould educational method. Teaching mtisl be synthetic* 
It must also be imaginative.'^ 

Elwood. — '^ Well, sir, I think I agree with vou in all this^ 
yet it appears to me entirely intellectual m. its aims; I 

cannot at all see how it is religious. 

I I ' ■* ■- ...1. .— .1. ^■.. .. ,_ Ill- 

* F. D. Maurice on '* Oultiyating the Imagination of Poor Children^! 
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' 3farsde», — ^' Wait a moment : we have only seen the work 
to be done, and glanced at the intellectual methods of its 
execution ; but now comes the question — ^How are we to get 
the pupil to do the work and apply the method ? I have said 
tiaat not the teacher but the pupil is the real agent in the 
process of culture. Now, how are you to get the pupil ta 
beoome this willing agent I No wixi» works without motives. 
It i» evident, then, that we have two great branches of 
educational study — method and motive. We have not only 
to find out the most efficient method of action, — ^we have to 
find the very motive power which is to effect the action* 
Our problem is analogous to that before the mind of tha 
engineer, who has not only to construct a machine after a 
wise method, to do a certain work — ^whether to drain a 
swamp, or convert cotton fibres into beautiM fabrics — ^but 
has also to discover the motive power which is to put hia 
machine itself into action. And now, gferhaps, I can lead 
you to see what we mean by saying all education should ba 
religious. It should be religious in the nature of the motives 
fixmi which it proceeds, and by whieh it is carried on. It 
ihould be religious in the nature of the emotions which in its 
work are continually awakened and kept in play. And this is 
our doctrine, fi:om which the religious character of education 
necessarily results : thai— even forgetting for a moment tho 
desirableness of developing the religious nature — ^the best and 
most powerful dynamic forces for the whole educational 
work — ^the forces which most deeply, naturally* perman^itly 
move the pupil to action, are feelings which, in one sense^ 
are religious; th<it is, they are feelmgs which, by an easy 
transition, become religious^ and they are motives which, in 
the way we use thepi, are really moral. These are the 
ISariings we seek to reach ; and thus, you perceive, we aiyn. 
to make the mind set out on its work of education, and ever 
pursue it firom moral and religious motives." 

Eltvood, — '' Ah ! to guide the yoimg mind in the work of 
education by such motives would be a glorious consummatiouy 
were it possible. Thus, the first work of life in which the 
young being is occupied would proceed £:om the same motives 
which are hereafter to determine and perform all the highest 
work, of existence. This would, indeed, be to awaken a true 
moral life in the soul. Education, so conducted, would be a 
true instrument for building up noble beings. To take your 
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fonner simile of the plant, such cuHure wonld first awaken 
the life which seeks to grow into Mness and heauty, and then 
it would supply the materials forming the proper food, and 
capable of being constructed into beautiful leaves and stem, 
blossom and fruit. But, sir, how can this wonderful eflfectbe 
secured ?" 

Marsden, — *' It can be secured only hy mteresHng the higher 
foelings in the work of gtumng hMwledgs and of mental 
discipline ; and I grant this cannot be effected at once. You 
must first prepare the mind hg awakening the higher feelings^ 
and associating the work of education with them. We tiJce 
care, then, that our lessons— the &8t lessons especially*—^ 
shall so present knowle^e as to awaken and satisfy the love 
of the true, admiration ror the beautiful, su8ceptal»lity to the 
grand, wonder at the mgeterious. Now these feelings, you 
know, are higher feelings of omr nature, — feelings, indeed, 
which enter into the religious feeling, if, then, we can 
make the mind desire knowledge because knowledge satisfies 
this love for the true, admiration for the beautiful, suscepti- 
bility to the grand, and wonder at the mysterious, the very 
motives from which the mind pursues knowledge will be in 
their elements religious motives." 

Elwood, — '' Yet, I must confess, that I have some fear of this 
modem system of trying to make knowledge too attractive. 
I am afraid that it encourages the eBeminate and frivoknii 
spirit of our times, which shrinks from all pain and earnest 
work, and wants to eonvert everything into play." 

Marsden. — ''*' I fear that you have somewhat mistaken our 
aim. We think the young mind should early learn to accept 
work as work, and come to it with a hearty, manfiil resolution, 
to endure hardness and overcome difficidties. An edueatiofk 
that i^ould communicate even the largest erudition to tlie 
mind, without any hard earnest labour on the part of the 
pupil, would do him the greatest wrong, depriving the witt 
of that natural discipline for the greater tasks of 1Mb whidt 
the tasks of the school-room may afibrd it. But then, let VA 
ask ourselves — ^How are we to induce the wiU to take up its 
work with earnestness, without giving the mind an interest 
in that work? No' wiU, as I said before, works without 
motive. You wish, I suppose, to induce the young mind to 
work with something like the same earnestness with which 
tiie intelligent studying man pursues his task (^ self-eduea- 
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tion. Then, surely, yoa can do no less tlian give the young 
mind as much as possible of that interest nr hich the man finds 
in his work, and for which he pursues it. Now, the maturer 
student devotes himself to study, because his own conscious- 
ness discovers a high satisfiEustton therein. His love of the 
true finds itself nourished by the discovery day after day of 
new truths. His love fbr tiie vast, for the wonderM, for the 
beautiful, is filled by those ideas of beauty, grandeur, and 
mystery, which almost every consideration of the universes 
of matter and mind for the purpose of study, must of neces^ 
sity present. And it is not that at some rare moments 
knowledge comes upon him wi^ this richness. Almost 
every separate firagment of his study has to him a meaning 
and satisfaction. Now, if you reflect, you will discover that 
many of us go on expecting from the cluld the man's interest 
in bis studies, without affording him, perhaps, the smallest 
portion of the man's interest, and, ^erefore, of the man's 
motives. The separate portions of a child's school knowledge, 
as he acquires them, aiie still allowed to have so little imme- 
diate meaning to him, that if his curiosity is excited at all, he 
can only wonder what this study is all about." 

Mwood. — ^^ But, ought you not to induce the child to work 
from the principle of obedience ?" 

Maraden,'^-^'' Ah, my dear Mend, these are brave words. 
But has your own experience never revealed to you what 
awfiil danger, nay, what hypocrLey there may be in trying to 
work a being entirely with a motive which may feebly or 
hardly exist within him } I have seen schools and fiimilies 
mhiete the principal, like an absolute monarch, ruling by 
divine right, has refbsed to give any account of his own 
decrees, but has expected to be obeyed submissively from the 
principle of obedience. Yet, it was easy to see that he was 
really served by ever would-be-rebelHous subjects, driven 
only by the base feeling of fear. Sir, teaching children to 
study from the principle of obedience, often means teaching 
them to work under the pressure of feai^— a habit of life 
which i» more debasing, than any work you thus lead it to pcnr- 
ionn will ever be elevating, to the eharaeter." 

JSfoc^ooi/.-— >^ But, perhaps, some natures can only thus be 
indneed to work P' 

Jfarfdi^n.— *' That is to say, some natures are essentially 
baseband, you would keep- them ao» Do you not think that 
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if we find a nature thus degenerate, this should be a signal td 
us to leave all other aims with it, and be content to have 
little work done until we have developed other and higher 
principles of action within, by which we can guide it. We 
are in too much haste to make young minds into swift and 
docile agents of our plans, and too little careful first to 
prepare them with the due motives by which we should rule 
them. How often in the building of the edifice before ua 
have I felt how the elevator of mind has been reproved by 
the common workman, whose business it is to elevate masses 
of stone to their places in the building. He, instead of at 
once rudely seizing the block and endeavouring by main 
strength to bear it aloft, patiently works for a whole day, 
forming grooves in the stone to give his hooks their certain 
grasp, and then applying his powerful crane, swings the 
heavy weight in a few minutes to its place on high. We 
have endeavoured to take the hint; and in our school, 
instead of rushing to results, have been content to spend 
a considerable portion of the time which is often occupied 
in attempting to force the mind to do the work of educa- 
tion in simply preparing it for beginning the work. We 
aim, indeed, to rule the mind by the principle of obedience ; 
but it is by first gaining its confidence in the wisdom and 
justice of the teacher. We first endeavour to make it feel 
that what is demanded from it is really the noblest and best 
thing for it, and is, therefore, demanded from it by right ; and 
then we have the witness of its own conscience when we 
insist upon compliance." 

Elwood, — *'*' But are you not again really dispensing with 
obedience to authority, and erecting the child into his own 
authority, in thus giving no command without stopping to 
explain its reason ?" 

Marsden. — '* Certainly, that would be the result if we were 
guilty of so fatal an error. No, sir, we do not stop to explain 
the reasons of all the commands imposed upon the child, 
nor even of any, at the time of action. But we endeavour ta 
let him sometimes see, where his understanding can m<H:e 
easily follow our explanations, that our general aims for him 
are just what his own best feelings and judgment would 
choose. Thus, awakening confidence, we cause him instine* 
tively to feel that he ought to obey in faith, even when his 
understanding cannot follow. You must perceive, then, that 
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in eoming with our knowledge, and appealing for it to the 
noblest feelings of the pupil, we are preparing him to labour 
at the work of knowledge from the principle of obedience. 
He will obey, even when he would not choose the work for 
himself, not from fear, but from faith and trust in superiw 
wisdom and kindness ; and if we are then obliged sometimes 
to quicken obedience by pressing upon lower motives, with 
severer appliances, still we have secured the confidence of 
the child. He is forced to do only that which his conscience 
tdls him he ought himself to have taken up. 

But in stopping to answer your objections, I left incomplete 
my account of the manner in which we deal with the intertBt 
for knowledge, awakened as I before explained, in the pupil's 
mind. Going no ferther than the point to which I had 
arrived, I should leave you to imagine, that all that we achieved 
in this operation was to present the work of knowledge in a 
pleasinff light ; but we really present it also in a moral light. 
We first seek to awaken, as I have shown, the desire fer 
knowledge, and then we lead the mind to feel this desire as 
a moral principle,^* 

Ehoood. — " What do you mean by thus converting feelings 
into moral feelings ? If they are not originally moral, how 
can they become so ?'* 

Marsden, — ^"In our view, the mind is endowed with a 
moral sense or instinct, which is usually called conscience. 
The function of this instinct is to arrange the various feelings 
or principles of action in a scale of relative worth, just as the 
musical faculty arranges sounds in a scale of higher and lower. 
Now, as no sound can properly be said to be melodious until 
the ear (or musical judgment) has compared it with other notes 
and felt it to be higher or lower, so no feeling can properly 
be said to be moral, imtil the conscience or moral sense has 
compared it with other feelings, and felt it to be more or less 
worthy or noble. In order to convert the love for the beau- 
tiful, the grand, the mysterious, and the true into moral feel- 
ings, the mind must be brought to reflect upon them with the 
moral judgment or conscience, and, to compare them with such 
feelings as love of ease, appetite, anger, cowardice, vanity, 
pride — all which may conspire to keep back the soul from 
serving the loftier feelings.' ' 

Blwood.-*-^*^ But how can you get the mind of a child to 
p^orm such an act of self-consciousness ?" 
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Marsden. — " Easily. You have only to let him first expe- 
rience these higher feelings, then draw before his imagination 
a picture of some noble being — child, or man, serving Buch 
feelings. Draw next a picture of some other, of lower order, 
violating these higher feelings and delivering himself up to 
such lower ones as indolence and appetite. Ask then the 
judgment of the child, which is the worthier, the nobler of 
these two beings. Conscience instinctively performs its func- 
tion and unerringly places the feelings in the order of their 
worth. Henceforth the nobler feelings which lead to the 
pursuit of truth, are not only felt, but felt to be moral 
superior motives. The mind feels there is an ignobleness, a 
baseness — in other words, a sin in disobeying them. The 
work of self-education becomes a moral work. And, this 
character is continually rendered more intense, by all ^ture 
enlargement of the mental view. For instance, in our next 
moral lesson, we aim to touch the feeling of human love or 
sympathy, and to lead the mind to judge, by comparison, of 
its worth, and to feel how noble, how worthy, how impera- 
tive is the work of serving our fellow men. Then we reveal 
to the pupil that knowledge is the instrument by which we 
can most effectually serve our fellows. We present another 
picture of knowledge and mental power, which are the con- 
sequences of study, and show how they enable one being 
to bless others — how, in the private circle, the intelligent 
person has a wealth of thoughts which he may bring fortib to 
gladden and to beautify all around him — ^how he may instruct 
ignorance, and discern the way to do the good he desires. 
We show how in public the thinker is he who first creates 
all the wonders of civilization — invents the railway and tiie 
steam-ship, the telegraph and the printing press, as well as 
originates all the intelligence which inspires society : thus the 
feelings of sympathy and desire to do good are raised 
towards knowledge. To gain knowledge is converted into a 
work of high benevolence. Again, we draw a picture of 
one being pursuing knowledge for these high motives, and 
another indifferent to them and obedient only to lower 
motives, and ask again for the moral judgment. 

" Now^ the pupil can understand why parents and teachers 
are so anxious for his improvement in knowledge, and is pre- 
pared for another picture, showing what happiness this 
improvement must necessarily communicate to his anxious 
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Meads; what sadness the iq)ectacle of wasting years, and 
ruining mind must give. Thus the natural affection and 
sympathy with Mends are drawn forth toward the work of 
biowledge ; and the contrast of a being true to these, and, 
therefore, earnest in study, calls Ibrth a stronger approval of 
the work of knowledge as a moral work. Further on, the 
pupil learns how solemn and sacred are the feelings which 
bid us look up with unbounded reverence to the greatest and 
best of beings ; and it is disclosed to him then, that knowledge 
is also the wing " wherewith we fly to heaven.'^ To gain 
knowledge, therefore, becomes a sacred work of piety. 

" We commence each day with lessons like these, refreshing 
the mind by presenting again to it in various forms the 
motives for its work ; and, it is seldom, that throughout the 
day, we do not And the power of love and conscience thus 
awakened sufficient to rule the child. Usually, when we see 
inattention or indolence, we have only to say, " What, will 
you permit yourself to be like , and be conquered by the 

baser feelings of love of ease and play, when so many noble 
feelings call you to work } Remember what great things you 
can do by study, and what loss will be yours and that of 
others if you neglect it." And the mind is quickened again 
to its nobler task. But if, indeed, we find the will so slothful 
and abandoned that it will not move itself for these appeals, 
then we add, " but if you will give yourself up to the meaner 
feelings, I must try to save you from yourself, and drive you 
by the fear of penalty ;" and this penalty is then accepted, 
not as the arbitrary and tyrannical exercise of a stronger /brce, 
but as a right and even benevolent use thereof as a means of 
saving the mind from its own baseness. I really think I have 
noticed sometimes in children a kind of gratitude towards the 
fear of the penalty, for the sake of the power it has added to 
their higher motives, and the saving them from themselves 
it has effected. They have seemed to regard it as they would 
some sharp medicine which should have saved them from the 
power of a threatening fever. Thus you observe our plan is 
exactly that adopted by the master of a steamer : when it is 
practicable he spreads his white sails to the pure winds of 
heaven, and his vessel is thus carried along by power from 
above ; but when the winds begin to fail, he then rouses up 
the power in the lower regions of his vessel, and impels his 
charge with stem iron mechanism and with fire." 
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EUwood. — ^^* But when the time comes for inflicting the 
penalty how do jovl proceed ?" 

Marsden. — " We take care to recall Ihe motives which the 
criminal ought to have obeyed, and contrast them with those 
which he has actually obeyed, and lead him to pass inward 
judgment on himself. Thus he feels that his punishment is 
merited as to himself and due from us, as the expression of our 
moral indignation, and of our duty and determination to main- 
tain the right and the good." 

EUwood, — ^" I begin now to comprehend what you mean by 
asserting that the whole of education may be moral and re- 
ligious. It is in the same sense in which the whole work of 
life may be moral and religious — ^namely, when it is woric 
dictated by and done for the moral and religious feelings, as 
sweet George Herbert sings : — 

* All may of thee partake : 
Nothing 80 small can be, 
But draws, when acted for thy sake, 
Greatness and worth from thee. 

If done beneath thy laws, 
E'en servile labours shine ; 
Hallowed is toil, if this the cause ; 
The meanest work diyine.* 

But I remember you said something about education being 
moral and religious, not only by building its work on moral 
and religious motives, but by showing that its very facts had 
their bases in religious facts. I think you have not yet 
explained this idea. I must still confess I cannot see how 
grammar and geography can become religious in this sense." 
Marsden. — " Ajad yet you will find this to be true. In 
showing that the facts of knowledge have their basis in 
religious facts, we are only carrying out the idea of appealing, 
in favour of the work of study, to religious feelings. From an 
early period, then, for this reason, we are careful to teach the 
phenomena of nature and of mind — ^not as the workings of 
the great world machine, but as the acts — guided indeed by 
self-imposed and general laws, of the great loving Will. You 
can foresee what immense difference of conception this one 
idea must make, pervading and giving a poetical life to every 
scientific truth as fast as it is acquired. Too often, scientific 
teaching establishes a perfectly material habit of thought. 
Then the phenomena of creation seem to have no affinity for 



laniljr i^nxiinal and letigioos ooaeeptioiiB. Our intdleotaal 
teacming has become very imieligioiiB in modem timea. 
FcdhiipB tlie teacher, tiuough^ut the bulk oi his leaGfons^ 
encoura^ges this material way of tlunking-— pgeeenting the 
■world as a machine-— with no higher iaspiratioii in it than 
lams, and thai,, it may be, at the end adds some pious 
reflections about the Creator, The mind of the pupil aooepts 
the £i«t as the real truth, and regards the second too often 
as some vague sentiment with which it is deeprous and 
eoatomary to conclude. There is an atheistio habit of ihttughi 
prevailing in the present day through thousands of mimis, 
which would be shocked at direct atheistic doctrines. I do 
not mean that the mind reaiona there is no God, but accus- 
toms itseK to contemplate the universe without thinking of 
any God therein. It habitually thinks of the universe as a 
huge machine goiDg on by itself — ^by its own ^t^«— only 
implying a creator when the question as to origin arises, 
which may be but seldom. And what is the consequence ? 
The mind being so much accustomed to think of the universe 
as separated from its God — as having no immediate connec- 
tion with him — acquires more and more a habit of thinking 
ef this same universe as if it were sufficient by itself, and ^ 
leding as if there were no place for Deity therein. God is 
not in all the thoughts, and then he ceases to be in any <tf 
them. This, my friend, is the source of much of the imbelief 
of the age ; and no subi^uent Paley reasoning, accumulating 
proofe of design, will cure it ; because, where it exists, the 
mind has ceased to feel strongly that design t« a proof of 
living spirit. Before we can expect again any earnest belief 
we must reconstruct the whole system of ^oughts-begin 
with God as the hidden pow^-^the necessary all-supporting 
will involved in every phenomenon-— and discerned by the 
intuition as directly in such phenomenon as the outward 
universe is discerned in it by the percepti^m. We must thus 
begin with God, as no less a certainty than nature, and teach 
nature as his ejBfect ; and not beginning with nature, as the 
great self-subsisting reality, try afterwards in vain to lift the 
mind to God as the cause. We cany out this idea into all 
onr teaching. We aim thus to make it all religious. All 
is concerned with £acts, which are the manifestations of God's 
existenee, action, and nature. The imiverse and the soul 
are presented as revelations of God— his infinity and gran* 
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deur — hiB beauty and ceaseless life — ^the depth and perfection 
of his thoughts — ^the holiness of his senti|nents and wilL 
There appears to me almost as much diiSerence between a 
religion thus mingled with the whole structure of our know- 
lec^e, and one which is merely added on to it, as there is 
between the structure of the natural petals, where the sub- 
stance that gives the beauteous hue and pendllings is built 
in — a portion of the very material itself, and that oi artificial 
petals — where it is added on, a mere foreign accretion. In 
the former this beautifying element can be destroyed only 
with the whole fabric with which it is interpenetrated. 
In the latter it is often rubbed away, leaving the mass which 
it disguised in its native poverty and meanness. Yet this 
philosophical association of the thought of God with his 
workings in nature would not be religious, but rather unre- 
ligious, if we were not care^ so to paint these workings as 
to excite in the mind those emotions of wonder, and awe, 
admiration, and desire of knowing, of which I have before 
spoken-demotions which, attracted first to the workings and 
manifestations^ soon learn to pass through these, devoting 
themselves to the infinite worker and manifester himself. 
There is a poetical and yet perfectly, indeed, most philo- 
sophical method of teaching science, and there is a dry dis- 
sective mode which, while it assumes an intensely scientific 
form, is not scientific at all in the large and true sense.*' 

Elwood. — " Yet, I can scarcely conceive how you can make 
science poetical without sacrificing its truth.'' 

Marsden. — '' I simply mean, that nature, seen as a whole, 
or even in a large portion, is always beautiful^ poetical — ^that 
is, appeals to our higher emotions. Now, in our study of 
science in this place, we aim to make it poetical, simply by 
aiming to make it natural ; that is, to keep the imagination 
as much as possible, in contact with nature in her whole- 
ness. For instance, in our first study of chemistry, we 
do not confine the imagination within the walls of a 
narrow laboratory, watching small workshop operations with 
a few glasses or bottles — »'. e., studying material operations, 
cut off from the relations which they naturally hold in the 
" Cosmos," or universe of beauty. We take the imagination 
abroad to the mountain, the volcano, the grand processes of 
nature, and teach it to watch chemical phenomena as a part 
of the magnificent whole with which they are mingled. We 
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teach botany from the plants seen in their natural beauty 
and situation, adorning the bank or the field, the hill side, or 
rocky cliff. This endeavour to teach science as an exposition 
of the phenomena of nature, as they occur in nature, or the 
cosmos, makes natural science become identical with physical 
ge<^^phy. The truth of our method will surely be allowed 
by any one who considers what a difference it must make to 
the feeling, whether a finger of the Venus de Medici were 
studied as a part of the whole form of beauty, or as broken 
off and by itself, &r out of sight of the complete image which 
gives each part such meaning. To present nature to the 
mind in this wholeness, then, is to present it in its truth ; and 
nothing more than this is needed to cause the study of science 
to awaken the poetical emotions which, afterwards, form so 
large an element of piety." 

Elwood, — "But you have only spoken of the study of 
nature ; yet you aim, do you not, to introduce your pupils to 
the phenomena of mind ? Now, to carry out your theory, 
since these are some of the most present and wonderful mani- 
festations of Deity, you should present them in a poetical form, 
so as to awaken emotions towards them. Yet I do not con- 
ceive how you can do this. For, however useful and even 
necessary may be the study of mind, it has always appeared 
to me diy, alxitract, painful." 

Marsden, — " That is because metaphysicians have not 
attended to one little law of our thoughts. We think about 
mental processes almost, if not quite, invariably by means 
of material figures. It is a necessity of our thought. A 
material image is really involved in almost every sentence, as 
well of the matter-of-fact James Mill as of the fiorid Thomas 
Brown. Consequently our conceptions of mental phenomena 
are dwarfed and denuded to the smallness and poverty, or mag- 
nified and raised to the grandeur and beauty of our material 
images. We may think the thought, ' wonder is an element 
of piety,' by representing to ourselves, in some dim, vague 
way, wonder as something like a portion of gas contained 
wiUiin the mass of a somewhat larger and more compound 
cloud of gas ; and the thing represented is no greater to our 
thought and feeling than the representation. Or we may 
think of wonder as a radiant star-crowned angel, with uplifted 
and wondering countenance, forming one of a saintly choir, 
hymning their unearthly poetry as they float ever towards the 

D 2 
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throne of the infinite. Then, perhaps, our thought will repre* 
sent the phenomena of wonder and piety in such a form as to 
make us feel their real greatness and worth. The mistake of 
our metaphysicians is in supposing that they avoid material 
images by using the baldest language— forgetting that every 
verb and most abstract word may present some dim material 
image to our thoughts. Thus, by their baldness, they have 
made us think in poor and mean images, instead of great and 
beautiful ones. We have aimed, then, to allow the phe- 
nomena of mind also, as well as the phenomena of nature, to 
touch the emotions, by fbllowing a method the opposite of 
the metaphysicians. And, if I mistake not, even the study 
of abstract lo^cal processes, and of the mental &cts which 
imderlie the science of grammar, are found by our children to 
be beautiful and religious.* Now, we behove that a pupil 
who has f<^t how nature and mind thus bring him nearer to 
God, by becoming to him the pictures of His nature, and has 
contrasted with lower feelings the feelings of piety thus 
awakened, — ^has learnt to feel the religions obligation of study. 

'' And now, sir, to go back and remember that all these 
feelings thiis excited towards knowledge are not only instru- 
ments for awakening piety, but also instruments for quicken- 
ing study, will you not confess that the teacher who can thus 
persuade all the moral and religious forces of his pupils* mind 
to rouse up and become his helpers in the work of study wiU 
have little need of appealing to baser motives? Surely an 
admiration and love of the noble, an abhorrence of the base, 
a fear of violated conscience and self-esteem, and, above all, 
a spirit of pious reverence, will be with his pupils when his 
eye is from them, and will urge his just tasks upon them 
with a besetting eloquence which will never more let them 
rest in indolence with peace.'* 

Mwood. — " Yes, this indeed, it appears to me, is the very 
thing we have long needed in education. This is to convert 
the whole work of the school-room into one great instrument 
for moral training. There is hope for mankind yet. My heart 
has often sunk when I have looked round me and seen how 
little of real faith in an3rthing divine or noble there is in the 
world. And it has seemed to me, that in this decline of Mth, 

* This is a pure fiict gathered from the testimony of a class of girls 
who had studied grammar as taught in the following pages. 
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our civilissation must inevitably sink, and flie race of man 
retrograde again throngli comiption to barbarism. But, yoa 
have sliown me rising, new hope and promise of a truer and 
better age to come. Surely, Sir, Ainsley will be like a school 
of the prophets, from which fkr noUer spirits than the ordi^ 
nary mce of men wiU be sent forth to inspire a new and 
hig^r Hie into so^ety. You make me wish I were yoimg 
again, to have my mental frame here built up in so 9fmme« 
trical a form, and from such sound materials. Ah, when I 
think <^ my young life, with every thing around, like the 
atoms of pestilential vapour, exciting to disease all the 
lower nature, witii little, beyond a few happy accidents, to 
nourish or touch the higher — when I remember how I 
first looked out on life and ihe universe, through confused 
clouds and darkness, making all things appear poor and mean 
— and think of the mighty difEerence to tiie children educated 
h»e, in what a diSl^rent atmosphere, so pure and bracing, 
they ate nourished, and within the perpetual sight, too, of 
everything inspiring and ennoWng — 1 wonder tiiat I have 
any life at all. I shrink as I compare myself with thoiFO 
quick intuitions of the good, that high, pure taste, that large 
fiHniliarity with ererjr fona of exceUence, and tiiat lofty, 
stsenuous, fidthful will which these children will one day 
possess. Ah! it is not irreverent to apply to them the words 
of the Saviour, ' Blessed are your eyes for they see, and your 
ears fsr they hear ; for verily many prophets and righteous 
mea have desired to see those things which ye see and have 
not seen them, and to hear Ihose things which ye hear and 
have not heard them.' '* 

Mr. Maraden's eyes were sufiused with tears After a pause 
he said, — "Ah! my friend, these modem revelations to us of 
the mighty influences in our hands over the life of human souls 
make me tremble, as I feel what corresponding self consecra- 
tion they demand from us the teachers. Profoundly do I feel 
that no system, however wisely conceived and scientifically 
followed, wiQ draw forth the moral life, unless it be adminis- 
tered by true and Mthful souls, speaking from the midst of a 
moral life themselves. The great soul worker will co-operate 
with no mere mechanician of the mind. He will give no bless- 
ing and no success to the mere plotting intellect, attempting 
to shape a life in others which the teacher's soul does not 
continually strive by effort and prayer to realize within itself." 
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The conversation upon culture now terminated for the 
present. Upon consulting their watches, they found that they 
had so far prolonged their discourse into the forenoon, that 
they could scarcely be in time fer any of the morning lessons 
given at the temple. Mr. Marsden, therefore, ordered an 
early dinner, and they sallied forth to ta&e a ramble through 
the wood, and fields, and quiet green lanes, returning through 
the picturesque village of Ainsley. Here they lingered to 
gaze on the neat white cottages, each with its latticed window, 
surrounded without, or adbmed within, by shrub or flower. 
They visited the court-house, restored by the Earl, in the old 
rustic style, with oak beams and plaster, and elanced at €be 
public g<^iui, serviiie both as a ^menade and as plots for 
cottagers. It was evident, every where, that a superior taste 
and benevolence were at work, making the traces of man har- 
monious with the beautiful portion of nature, amid which 
they lay. Mr. Marsden informed his visitor that a large 
number of these improvements was due to the core of La^ 
Ainsley, the young wife of the Earl, who watched over the 
families on the estate with a sort of maternal interest. In 
the afternoon they descended the glen, and mounted ^kte 
opposite hiU. Pi^ring a cursory visit to the regular school- 
house, they just noticed the spaciousness of iSte numerous 
class-rooms, and their ample provision with every kind of 
illustration, whether specimen, model, or picture, necessary 
to the subjects taught therein. The view mnn every window 
lay over wood and glen, and away over the white cottages^ 
and the rich country beycmd, to the distant hills, in one direc- 
tion, and over the low long horizon of flat land, in the other. 



CHAPTER III. 

The day being warm and fine, nuuiy of the classes were 
reoeiTing a lesson at the temple, and thither Mr. Marsden 
and his visitor accordingly repaired. As they approached 
tiie building, the former enquired of his guest, if he admired 
Gothic architecture ?" 

Mwood. — ^^^I have always had a peculiar fondness for 
Gothic architecture. Its forms seem to me more harmo- 
nious with the forms of nature, than many of those of the 
classic style. I always feel as if, like the mighty and grace- 
fbl forms of the forest, they symbolized forth to me, and 
made me thus fed in contact with, some mystic Hfe. One 
feels, I mean, as if these forms had grown or developed to 
their present state. And I am persuaded, that though accf- 
dently resulting at first, they were seized and retained by some 
inner consciousness of this fiort to which they appealed. And, 
thus, the life seems in them which developed them. The 
ehtssic forms, with their right-angles and horizontal lines, and 
artificial ornament, seem to remind one more, that they are 
cut out'— wrought by man from the outside. Hence, the 
Gothic always appears to me to be more appropriate for 
rdigious purposes, because it secretly harmonizes the mind 
to i&A that invisible and mystic life with which religion is 
concerned." 

It may easily be supposed, then, that it was to Elwood a 
peculiar deHght to gaze on this noble pile — ^to walk round it 
agidn and agsdn — ^look up to its lofty windows and towers — 
foUow its delicate tracery with his eye, and scan its symmetries 
and dimensions. After he had thus perused the exterior of the 
building, he returned to Mr. Marsden, who had been delighted 
with \Sa enthusiasm, and asked the meaning of the unusual 
addition of the arcade, or running porcb, or cloister, which 
flanked the aisles." 

Marsden, — " This arcade or porch is the outer courts which 
represents the first course of our instructions, and where, in 
fiwt, those instructions are delivered when the fine, warm 
weather tempts us. 

** The court looks out upon external life and nature, to show 
that we must build all our teachings upon observation — ^pro- 
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oeedmgfinim the known to tlieiiiiknofwii. Hub oonrt opens by 
side doon into the bnilciing more partknhirl j called the 
temple — and which ia appiopiia ted more emphatically to le- 
ligiona atodies and exensiseB---becanae we hdvere, as you will 
now underatand, tluit the noUeat resolt of inleDectoal cahnrr 
is religion. This ia its real cnywn and true deyelopnaent* 
We widi, also, by thia azrangement to impress upon the 
mind the fiict, that by no other way than that cnltme which 
fiist brings the sonl in contact, through actual life and 
nature, with moral and religioQS fiieta, can the mind be pre- 
pared to feel troly religioBS emotiona BeHgion, in its widest 
sense, is looking up topersonsj in contradistinction to things or 
principles, with the lugher portiosi of oar nature. Now, we 
seem to look up to superior persons with two rlamfw of feehngay 
one of which we may call the intellectoal feehngs, because 
they have such dose conneetion with our inteUectual nature— 
and the other the moraL By the intellectual feelings we 
look up to superior beings with admiration for the beanly of 
their thoughts^-awe for the grandeur perrading themr- * 
sometimes with wonder at the mystery which surrounds 
them, and inteUectual reTcrenee for their wisdom or truth. 
With the purely moral feelings on the other hand, we 1oc4k 
iq> with reverence for their moral attributes, — gratitude for 
their beneyolence— trust in their contiuued loye. Now, let 
us take first the intellectual element of religion. Gan any 
being yenerate that quality in another fax which he has 
neither conception nor yahie in his own experience ? Caii 
a child, for example, who has not learnt to seek and value 
knowledge iosr itself, reverence another mind for its superior 
knowle^e? Will he admire the beauty or grandeur of 
another's sonl if he has no portide of love for mental beauty 
or grandeur for himself ^ It is manifest to us, that in order 
to enable the child to look iq» with reverence, both to the 
great intellectual spirits of our race, and to the great Father 
of intdlect, we must awaken somewhat of ^ intellect 
tual character within the child himself, — ^we must devek^ 
some portion of love for the true, admiration for the beautiful^ 
awe for the grand, and wonder for the mysterious. Thai, ho 
wiU find in superior mmds a grander and completer picture 
of that which -within himself has most moved his nobler 
fbelines. And as he has loved the small, fiunt and imperfect 
fore-sEadowing within, he wiU love with iutenser fime th^ 



larger and moire glorioiB reT^atioii without. In our Ttew, 
tiu»i, one of the gmodest resulta of intelleotual culture is th« 
eapaeity it developes for syvipathising with, and therefore 
reveren<»i^, supenor intdlectuaL h$ing$. The first ttep in 
mental cultiyation, is a loye for noble things, or principles-^ 
tfMihj beauty, grandimr, mystery. The second step is a reve- 
xisnce for the persons who emhodj these things ; and just as 
the pupil, in studying language, is ieaniing the use of that 
power which he may afterwards employ to utter glorious 
thoughts-^like those of Plato or Milttm, ao, in learning to 
love knowledge, and all the high ^wtures which it dkcloses* 
he is exeroising those Tory feelings by which soon he is to 
asoend to devotion towards the eternal God. 

" There is, th^i, a priamry and seoondary state of these in- 
t^leetoal feelings. T^b second state is but a metamorphosis 
from the first. InteUeetftial reverence for intellectual nobles, 
is but a developed state <tf intellectual yearnings ; and yon 
can no more have the second wi^out the first, than you can 
have the Initterfiy without the chrysalis. But, then, observe 
in what haimcmy are all highest and most beautiful aims. 
Seek only to develope the intelligence in accordance with 
nature^ and behold you .have, in the end, spontaneously unfold- 
ing themselves, the noble and beauteous growths of rever- 
ence and devoti<m. ]jet us .notice how these same princi- 
{^68 hold true with regard to the other or moral element 
of reverence. I have detained your attrition all this time 
upon one side only of our culture*<-the intellectual: I have 
^loken, it is true, of that moral education which is concerned 
with intellectual pursuits, loddng upon them as noble occu- 
pations, and even high duties ; but it cannot have escaped 
your-attenticMi that th^re is a lazger and more important field 
of action than the inteUectiial*-4he field of our relations to 
human beings. Now, if you observe, fixun one of our arcades, 
our pupil looks out upon nature'-— upon rich valleys, shining 
streams, wooded hills and mountains, with here and there 
gUmpses of the distant ocean. From the other, he looks out 
upon the evid^ices of human life, upon our own little village, 
and many other villages and hamlets dotting the plain ; and 
in the distance, the great vhive of human bdbg»^^e .town of 
W ' I have as yet only introduced you to the intellec- 

tual cidture pursued in the porch or arcade q£ nature. There 
is another and more important branch pursued in the porch 
of humanity." 
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Elwood accordingly obserred, that the porch, indicated by 
his guide, was adorned here and there with a running scroll, 
upon which was ihe word '^Philanthropia;'' as over the 
opposite porch he had found a similar scroll, with the word 
" Philosophia." 

''As in the other porch, looking forth upon nature," 
continued Mr. Marsden, ''our pupils are introduced to 
philosophy — i, «., in the real old meaning of the word — 
love for wisdom, and which forms the mtelhetual ele- 
ment of religion,— so in this, looking forth upon the signs 
of human life, we endeavour to awaken Ihat love for man 
which is its moral element. Now, it is evident that what I 
before said regarding the impossibility of a mind feeling 
reverence for superior intellects, until it is itself possessed of 
some degree of intellectual life, will apply also to moral 
reverence. We revere superior moral beings, because they 
perform actions which we call moral, and which, we instinc- 
tively infer, proceed from sentiments that we term moral. 
But, how can we possibly sympathise with any such moral 
nature, or revere it for being what it is, if we ourselves have 
not moral sentimente, which manifest themselves in action— 
which regard moral actions with deUght— which feel that 
they are moral ? 

" It cannot be too clearly discerned that we can revere God, 
or any other good being, for moral character and conduct, only 
in proportion as we can present to ourselves the moral 
feelings which make the character and produce the conduct. 
And we can know such feelings only by experiencing them, 
just as we can know musical sounds only by hearing them 
and feeling them to be musical. We know that actions are 
moral only by their agreeing with our moral feelings, as we 
know that sounds are musical by their agreeing with our 
musical feeling. If we have no moral feeling, we may know 
that an action has been named moral by others — ^that it is 
a prudent action for our own self-interest ; but we cannot 
truly know, much less deeply feel, that it is moral. The 
moral actions of beings ore, then, only the symbols to us of 
their moral feelings, just as notes in musical writing are 
symbols of beautiful sounds. Now, until we have heard 
and felt music, its symbols have no true meaning to us. 
Take a being who Ims never heard music, and theref<»re 
knows nothing of the feelings it excites, and showix^ him 
the symbols of a sublime composition of Mozart, teU him 
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these represent masic, and that he ought to read them 
mentally, and feel the musical emotions ; you oan make only 
a formalist and hypocrite by your best success. Suppose, 
further, that by science you teach him the names of these 
symbols, and the number and length of vibrations each 
represents in* acoustics — you may, indeed, succeed in commu- 
nicating the most exact mathematical conception of the piece, 
but not one real musical conception or feeling. Just so, we 
might take a being wit^ no moral experience, and set before 
him the scriptures, describing to him the acts of the Almighty; 
be might, indeed, learn to distinguish and name these acts, 
and prate scientifically of the attributes they show, and yet 
haye no true moral feeling towards them. He can dis- 
tinguish the marks, and give them, like a parrot, the names 
which others have given them; but he has nothing within 
him by which he can understand the reality. It appears to 
us, that the attempt to teach religion before morality, is 
exactly like presenting a piece of sublime composition, and 
requesting a pupil to read it mentally, and love and admire 
it while he has still little or no experience of music itself. 
In this place, we commence the education by bbinoikg 

THE PXrPIIS PACE TO PACE WITH THE OBJECTS THAT 

EXCITE THEiB HOBAL PEELINGS, thus permitting them to 
experience the first *' music of humanity." They are then 
taken to the next inner court, the court of reverence — and 
taught to translate the symbols of ahigher music of humanity — 
the actions and words of great and noble m^n. They then 
proceed in the court of veneration to translate symbols of 
sablimer music in the life of Christ ; and, finally, in the court 
of worship, are introduced to those actions and manifestations 
— the symbols which attest the sublimest music of the eternal 
love and. holiness in the mind of Gh)d." 

Mwood. — ^*^ Then, it se^ns the essential work must be to 
awaken in the minds of children moral feelings towards moral 
actions. But how is this to be effected P' 

Marsden. — ^*' We must stiU go one step fiirther back. The 
moral feelings with which we regard moral actions are not 
the feelings in their primary form, but in one which is a 
metamorphosis from a still earlier appearance. Actions are 
moral or immoral, to us, on account of their consequences ; 
they are moral or immoral, as regards our fellow-beings, 
accordingly as tiiey tend by Iheir consequences to promote or 
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injure tbeir welUbeing. Now we have primitive feelings which 
desire the wdl'being of others; we hare sympathy whidbr 
feek with others, and desires for them that which we demre 
for ourselyes ; we bave ejection for individuals which quidLeos 
this sympathy, and gives it peeoliar intensity ; and we have 
conscience wmch, by the mc^od I before suggested, forces 
upon us the irresistible persuadon, at the very moment we 
feel these feelings, and feel them opposed by others, that they 
ere nobler, more authoritative than our selfish feelings, and 
<mykt to be obeyed in preference. If, therefore, we can kindle 
these PBiHABY emotions, and then bring home before tiiem 
the consequences of actions, — show these as satisfyxi^ or 
denying their demands — producing the happiness and nobility 
of being they love to contemplate, or the misery and degra- 
dation which they abhor, — ^the emotions whidi first regarded 
only their immediate objects now turn to regard the means 
which brine about these objects. They are metamorphosed 
ttenfi<3eirprin»ryfoJof simple .Action and s^thy 
into the seconcbry one of love and approbation of virtuous 
actions — dislike and disapprobation of vicious ones. 

'* Thus we perceive there is a gradual development of our 
moral nature from the primitive affection and sympathy into 
virtue, fi*om virtue into reverence, fi:om reverence into reli- 
gion ; just as the seed is developed into a seedling, the seedling 
into the full-formed plant, and the foU^formed plant into its 
highest condition of glory, crowned with rich and beauteous 
blossoms." 

Mwood. — ^^ Then all our success in moral training must de- 
pend upon our beginning with the seed and developing its life?" 

Marsden,-^^^ Precisely ; and much of our want ctf success, 
hitherto, has arisen from our blindly and stubbornly over-' 
laying the ^erm with the soil and apparatus — may I not say, 
often, rubbish ?-*<tf our instruction, — ^pursuing treatment, at 
best, adapted to help the foU-grown plant to devdope itself 
to maturity, while we take no pains to see that our plant is 
formed, or even that the first seed has sprung. My firm 
conviction is that we dften extinguish the morcd Hfe by our 
injudicious attempts at its culture." 

Mwood, — " But, you will excuse me ; you have cmly pushed 
the difficulty one degree further back ; there is still the diffi- 
culty, — How are we to awaken these primary -feelings-^these 
first germs of the moral life ?" 
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Marsden. — " To see how this shotdd be attempted is not 
difficult, if only We remember a principle which has been 
involved in all the philosophy of motives which I have 
undeayoured to si^estp— viz., That FEsiiiNOs abb bxcited 
OKiiY BT THE VIEW ov THEiB OBj^Bcxs. Nothing csn be 
simpler or more obvious than this principle. If you wanted 
to excite one of the lower feelings — anger, lor instance, 
you would aim to present to it the very object that awakens 
It— viz., some case of ii^ury. The orator of all ages htm 
instinctively felt and adopted this prineiple in addressing 
himself to the passions of his audience. And can any thing 
be more eyident than that, nntiL we have found out how to 
^esent to the moral and religious feelings their appropriate 
objects, we have really done nothing towards moral and 
religious education — t. e. drawing forth the moral and religi- 
ous nature ? Is it not manifest, then, that our systems of 
moral and religious instruction are often but splendid and 
elaborate illusions } Much of our so anxious fencing round of 
the young mind with our structures of doctrine and religious 
detail, appears to me like building complicated and costly 
green.houses roimd our tender pknts-rintended, of course, 
hereafter to secure to them the influences of light, heat, and 
moisture, which are th^ ohfeoUihat call forth their iensibiliiieB, 
We build with moat jealous care as to the style of the erec- 
tion; hut, alas ! all the while we are buildiug, we forget to see 
that the influences theoiselves, for whose fiiture supply we 
are toiling, are even now, and directly admitted to our 
germs. While we are building, they are starving and wither- 
ing — shaded by ctur scaffolduig — buried from air and dews 
beneath our rubbish — ^trodden down by our rough and busy 
/eet. What wonder is it, that when we have done all, the 
light and warmth that come through our costly structures 
only seem to dry and wither the lifeless ^erms still more?" 

MwQod. — ^^ It seems to me, then, that it will be well for 
onr young, if, while these laborious moral teachers are build- 
ing around the souls their ponderous structures, some more 
simple-minded gardener takes care to place the moral germs 
in immediate contact with the sunlight and the air, the dews 
and rains of heaven. I begin, I thimc, to discern a new light 
to guide me in my hopes lor the moral and religious improve- 
aoent of the new generation. I feel that I have hitherto been 
building green-houses; and I have wondered* and been o& 
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times ready to sit down in despair, that I saw so little life as 
the result of my labours. Teach me, I pray you, how to be 
the simple gardener henceforth." 

Marsden, — '' Let us accept, then, as the prime canon of all 
moral education—of all education of the feelings — that we 
must present directly to the mind the objects that awaken the 
feelings. Now, this is the plan, as you have seen, which we 
follow, in order to educate the intellectual feelings that form 
the love of knowledge. We present to these feelings, the 
mystery, the truth, the beauty, the grandeur which they 
love, and as being all identified with knowledge. Therefore 
these feelings are drawn forth towards knowledge. In the 
same way, then, we endeavour to educe the feelings more 
peculiarly moral, and which we have seen are the primitiye 
feelings of affection and sympathy." 

JSlwood. — " But what do you consider more precisely as 
the objects of these feelings ?" 

Marsden* — " The objects of affection are, I conceive, beings 
presenting themselves to the mind in loveable characters or 
relations. The objects of sympathy are the jogs and sorrows, 
the nobility and degradation of others. 

'' Now, if the young being has already affections drawn forth 
towards their natural objects — ^parent, brother, sister, bene- 
flEtctor, friend«-all that we have Airther to do is to lead the 
mind to reflect often on the circumstances on account of which 
affection has been awakened, — on the worth or the wisdom 
of the being, — on the benefits rendered,— on the mutual 
attachment, — on the love, and tenderness, and intimate rela- 
tion of past years. These remembrances clothe the loved 
ones with those qualities which make them the objects of the 
affections — t. «., which excite the affections." 

Elwood. — "But in what way do you rely on these first 
social affections for moral training ?" 

Marsden. — " Out of affection grows sympathy, which is 
the source of all obligation towards others. He who has no 
sympathy with others' joy or sorrow, nobleness or shame, can 
feel no obligation to promote their joy or their nobleness; 
and he who has never felt affection for another has had 
nothing to draw his sympathy forth beyond himself. ' Love 
is the MfiUing of the law.' I have often thought that God 
has given us Mends to tempt forth our first affections towards 
themselves, that they may afterwards learn to extend in 
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sympathy to all humaoity; just as the mother-hird tempts 
foith her tender nestlmgs to follow herself, that they may find 
the power of wing wherewith hereafter to take wider flight, 
and even cross the seas to distant climes." 

Elwood, — " But what, then, is to become of those whose 
early life, cast into the winter of poverty and vice, have ex- * 
perienced no affections — ^who have none that they can love ?'* 

Marsden. — '' Obviously, the teacher himself must live and 
act towards the young beings whom he would train, so as to 
deserve, and therefore secure, their affection and sympathy 
towards himseK. He will thus become the prime centre of 
their obligations, and therefore of their duties. His hap- 
piness will become dear to them, his commands sacred. And 
it would be well if all who expect duty towards themselves 
from children, would but think of the conditions necessary to 
their feeling the obligation of duty. Parents and teachers 
too often expect children to act towards them as fi'om the full 
promptings of a love which they have never secured or 
deserved from them." 

Elwood. — '' This explains to me an experience which has 
often exceedingly distressed and embarrassed me. With poor 
children in a Sunday-school, I think I have often succeeded in 
making the understanding see the effects of good and bad 
conduct on others— on parents, companions, and society in 
general. Yet, it has seemed to me, that no obligation was 
awakened in their minds to avoid the acts that caused evil, 
or practise those that caused blessing." 

Marsden. — " Yes, it is of little use for the mind to know 
what will cause pain or joy in others, if the affection and 
sympathy have not travelled forth to feel an interest in others, 
to desire their joy, to deprecate their pain. Of what avail will 
it be to show the child of one of those wretched parents, 
whose whole life is a series of wrongs towards it, how it 
might add to that parent's happiness ; and what effect will 
it have on the mind of one of those young outcasts of society, 
whose hand is against every man, and every man's hand 
against him, to be taught that a life like his is the source of 
vast evil to society ? What does he care about society? Nay, 
wiU he not rather rejoice, than otherwise, that he has the 
power to annoy a world that has no heart for him, that would 
extinguish him, were it possible? Society in vain expects her 
neglected ones to observe towards her that self-denying regard 
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foir her weUare, wliicli on ipriiiff oaty from a socM h9» 
wliich she has neyer tried to awuen«-*4iay, which, by *hw 
neglect, she has converted into fear and hadred. Before ire 
complain of the heartienneBS of chik Len of the lawlessness 
of a criminal population— of the hostility of lower orders, — 
'we should see to it that we ha^e endesvonred to awaken in 
their souls that first principle of love, out of which alone 
any sense of social duty can flow. Our stem laws, and 
our political economies, however true--Bapposing the ex- 
istence of a wisdy-discecning love, to which they could 
appeal— may but aggravate the evils they are intended 
to subdue, by appearing the manifestations of only a hard 
and selfish wilL" 

EkoooeL^ — **■ I think I have some idea, now, of the maaneir 
in i^ch affection — by which, I suppose yon mean love or 
attachment— should be cultivated; and I am anxious to 
know further how the other primary feeling of sympathy is to 
be awakened.*' 

Marsden, — ^*' The objects of sympathy— and by sympathy, 
observe, I mom the feeling whidi goes by the various names 
of pity, compassion, benevolence, love, philanthn^y — ^the 
objects of qrmpathy, we said, are the jqv and sorrow, the 
nobility and degradation of othen. Now, m order to present 
these objects to the mind, you have to teach it to looSc forth 
with the eye of curiosity and interest into the being of otheni. 
The only way to awaken our sympathies for others is to realize 
to ourselves the inner life of ethers. It is Mackintosh, I think, 
who has observed that men appear deficient in benevolence 
more often from want of imagmatioQ (•'. s, to realize to themr 
selves the ioner life of others) than frtnn a want of benevolent 
xmptdse. In order, then, to cheriBh the primary sympa^y, 
we endeavour to tempt the observation and imi^ination forth 
beyond the self, to behold the great feots of joy or sorrow, 
nobleness or degradation, ia the life of others, and eapecially 
of those who are dearest to the pi^. Our lessons, to this 
end, are 'pictures of Ufe' — t. 0., of the inner life." 

JSlwood. — ''And then by what process do you devdope 
the primary affection and sympathy, thus awakened towadb 
objects and states, into the secmidary form towards actions?" 

Marsden. — "The same 'pictures of life' redly effect both 
ends ; for they not only disclose the secret joy or sorrow, 
spiritual elevation or degradation, which excites our sympathy. 
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but fhey exhibit these states as being, on the wbole, caiised 
by the ACTIONS <^ other beings ^ and thus the feelings which 
have been called forth towards the condition, are associated 
with the action as the cause of the condition, llie actions 
producing happiness and nobleness are now desired; the 
actions producing misery and degradation are hated. 

*' By still ftirther causing the mind to contrast the feelings 
thus excited with other and lower feelings which oppose 
them, we awaken the judgment of conscience; and the actions 
which produce happiness and nobleness to the beings valued 
are not only loved but approved; the actions producing to 
them misery and degradation are not only hated but disap- 
proved. The process is threefold : — 

" 1 . To present a picture oi joy or sorrow, elevation or de» 
basement, in beings in whom the affections will be interested. 
Thus we touch the primary feelings. 

'' 2. To show that some action stands like a door, the 
opening of which is or may be the cause of that condition 
which has moved the mind. Thus the feelings are directed 
upon the action. 

" 3, To contrast the affections thus awakened with lower 
principles of action, and make the mind feel the worth and 
authority of the higher. 

" As moral teachers, then, we consider that we have this 
threefold task of touching the higher impulses, directing them 
upon certain actions, and awakening the moral jiuigment, or 
conscience, as to their relative worti^. And here you have 
the symbols before you of the way in which we attempt these 
ends." 

Elwood noticed that the enclosure in which they were 
walking was boimded by a beautiful Gothic palisading, so 
placed on the slope of the hill as to offer very little obstruc* 
tion to the tiew from the porches. The pillars which at inter- 
vals gave strength to this palisading were of exquisite work- 
manship, each being in form a sm^ temple or chapel, and 
presenting on its front the representation of two Gothic doors, 
beautifully carved. Elwood observed that each of these double 
doors bore some inscription. In the temples opposite the 
porch of philanthropy, the eastern doors bore in succession 
<me of the following titles of the positive virtues : — ** Help,'^ 
**Kind Words,'^ ^^ Liheralitg^^* ^^ Spiritual Improvement.** In 
those opposite the porch of philosophy, the corresponding 
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doors bore each the title of some study : — " Hwmm SUudjf,'^ 
*" Physical Study;' *' Mathematical Study,'' ''Art Study;'' 
while on the remaining door of every temple was engrared 
a list of the yices which are hindrances to both virtue and 
intelligence. 

'' These pillars, representing miniature temples, afford us,'' 
said Mr. !Marsden, '' a most valuable symbolism, to keep before 
both teachers and pupils the meaning of life as we endeavour 
to teach it. We train our pupUs to observe that life is full 
of opportunities for action. These are like small temples 
scattered every where by the way side. To do an action is 
to open a door of the temple. But now what signi£cancy 
every action has ! Behind each door lurk myriads of spirits— 
the consequences of actions — ready to come forth and do 
mischief or good, not only to him who opens, but to thousands 
of others in whom he must be more or less interested. 
Behind the door of a bad action stand myriads of malevolent 
spirits. Behind the door of a good action 'stand myriads of 
benevolent ones. We say to the young teacher, ' Your work 
is to make the doors of actions transparent. When you first 
direct the attention of your pupils to actions good or bad» 
they win feel no particular emotion towards them, for the 
moral feelings are not yet associated with them ; you must, 
therefore, make the action transparent. Picture to the mind 
the happiness or misery <, the nobleness or degradation^ ofhwoMm 
beings, (i/nore especially of those in whom it is most interested J 
and of which that action is the cause. Then the feelings of 
love and sympathy excited by the human picture will be also 
associated with the action. Next, by an opposite picture, 
make the mind contrast its love and syn4)athy with some 
lower feelings, and judge which ought to be obeyed.' 

" These representations of doors before us, then, ever suggest 
to us this method. We have the door of each of^hose good 
actions of positive virtue which contribute to human well- 
being. We have the door of each of the studies which build 
up the intellectual man, and are also the instruments of still 
nobler ends. And, then, side by side, we have the doors of 
those vicious actions which are destructive of human well- 
being and hostile to all mental improvement. Our nobler 
impulses desire the opening of the former doors— our inferior 
ones, the opening of the latter only." 

JElwood. — ^" Will you deem me pertinacious, if I ask — ^By 
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vr)iat maimer do you endeavotfr to carry out these ideas in 
actual practice ?" 

Mitrsden, — ^" The method is suggested to us all by this sculp- 
ture." So saying, Marsden turned to the arcade of philan- 
thropy, and pointed out to Elwood a beautiful basso relievo on 
the wall, in the centre of the gallery, representing the parable 
of the good Samaritan. " That picture, sir, and the parable it 
saggests, embody, we conceive, the noblest revelation in 
the world as to the true method of moral training. It is most 
wonderM that such a beautiful and natural method should 
have been before men for eighteen centuries, and yet, that 
the method of primary moral culture should now appear to 
us a still undiscovered mystery. Depend upon it, in that 
simple story of the good Samaritan lies yet much of the 
secret of the world's redemption by an efficient education. 
We may, perhaps, state it as the object of Christ to lead the 
mind of the lawyer to love and approve a certain action, the 
action of neighbourly help, performed towards a being even 
removed from the circle of the warmest sympathies of the 
actor, and to hate and disapprove the selfish neglect of such 
action, having the opportunity for its performance. How 
does the Saviour proceed? He assumes the first work of 
giving activity to the affection and sympathy as being done ; 
and then he draws a picture of human suffering — a man 
attacked by thieves, beaten, plundered, wounded, lying naked 
and half dead upon the ground. The primary feeling, the 
compassion, of the lawyer is naturally touched, taken by sur- 
prise, by this presentation of its natural object. He cannot 
but sympathise with the suffering, and desire to remove it. 
The next thing is to increase this desire thus awakened, and 
direct this sympathy with indignation against selfish neglect of 
an opportunity to relieve the suffering. The Saviour suggests 
an opportunity, and the attendant neglect, by picturing a fel- 
low country-man, a holy priest, passing by. The heart of 
the lawyer exults. Surely the holy man will take the 
victim under his protection and give him brotherly aid. — Not 
at all. Indolence or avarice prevails over benevolence, and 
the priest passes by with indifference on the other side, — 
leaves the poor wretch — ^perhaps opening his eyes and, with 
agonizing cry, begging for a drop of water — ^leaves him to 
perish alone. By this picture the compassion of the lawyer 
has, no doubt, been directed to the possible action which 

£ 2 
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nresented itself, md is looking upon it with earnest desire. 
It has been directed against the actual neglect which, insteadr 
presents itsdf, and is looking npon it with impatient indigna- 
tion. But the SaTioar deepens this impression. He shows 
another of the sacred order— of those always within the 
hearing of the law and the worship of the all-merciful Grod; 
Sorely he will obey the sacred impulse of compassion. — ^No, 
he too passes by on the other side ; and again, with greater 
ibrce, the indignation of the lawyer is excited against the 
neglect. And now the Savioinr, having raised this indignation 
i^piinst the neg^t of the action, turns to direct the compas- 
sion, then to be satisfied, upon its performance. He describes, 
as approaching, one of the despised and hated tribe, a Sama- 
ritan. In addition to the lower motiyes of indolence, lear of 
trouble, and aTarice, which probably moyed the priest and 
the levite, this man has another strong inferior motive — 
national prejudice ; yet he overcomes both. He sees in the 
wounded Jew a man and a brother, — goes to him, raises him^ 
binds up his wounds, seats him on his own beast, and at his 
own charge places him under the care of the host. The heart 
(^ the lawyer exults in the contemplation of the action per- 
formed, and pronounces it good. 

*' Thus, then, the two first c(mditions ai moral impression 
have been observed. The primary benevolent feelings have 
been touched by a picture of human suilbring. Secondly, • 
these have been directed on the neglect which stiQ permits, 
and the good action which relieves, the suffering. But the 
third condition has also been observed : the conscience has 
instinctively performed its ofBce upon the moral feelings thus 
excited in the mind of the lawyer. Contrasts have been pre- 
sented, of beings violating their higher feeEngs for the sake 
of lower ones, and of a being repressing lower ones for the 
sake of higher ; and the conscience pronounces the benevo- 
lence served by the Samaritan to be nobler than the indolence 
or avarice served by the priest and levite. The contrast of 

S arsons acting in such opposite manners has revealed to the 
wyer the moral character of his compassion. It has reyealed 
to him that it is a noble, elevated, sacred feeling, which must 
be preferred to selfish ones. It has made him feel wha:t ought 
to be. His mind has answered to itself the question which he 
puts to Jesus — ^ Who is my neighbour ?' — ^that is, to whom 
do I owe the deeds of love and kindness ? He has placed 
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himself, in succession, in the place of priest, levite, and 
Samaritan, and found in each that the wounded man was his 
neighbour. He sees that there is no one, however ramoved, 
to whom he does not owe the duties of brotherhood. He is 
prepared, then, for the con^ehemsive question of Christ 
(which seems to contain two questions — ^first, Was not the 
wounded • man neighbour to all three of these ? and then. 
Which, ihen, of the three rightly discerned hLs relationship, 
and axsted as a neighbour?) — ^Which, now, of these three 
wets neighbour to him that fell among thieves ?' The lawyer 
answers, without a moment's hesitation, 'He that showed 
mercy on him,' and leaves for Jesus only to add, seconding 
the dictate of conscience, ' Go and do thou likewise.' 

<* This parahle, then, reveals the threefold method I before 
pointed out: — 

" 1. The good action and its neglect are made transparent, 
and the mind is directed by the picture to the consequences 
beyond, which touch the primary compassion. 

" 2. The sympathy affected is directed in its secondary form 
upon the good action, and the neglect, which are seen as the 
opening, or the neglect to open the door of mercy. 

" 3. The moral judgment is awakened and taught to contrast 
the compassion thus felt with some lower leelings, and to 
pronounce upon the rdative nobility and authority of the 
former, and, consequently, upon the character of the action 
and the neglect, which satisfy one and the other. 

''We seek, then, in the whole of our moral training to 
imitate, though at an humble distance the method exhibited 
in this fragment from the Great Teacher. We endeavour 
oontinually to present to our pupils pictures of life — ^pictures 
of the joy and sorrow, elevation and degradation of beings in 
whom they are interested, all flowing from certain actions ; 
thus touching the feelings of human affection and sympathy. 
We associate with right actions every feeling of love and 
approval— every imagination of that wnich it is delightful to 
contemplate. We associate with wrong actions every feeling 
of hatred and disapproval, every ime^e that is fearful and 
abhorrent. You shall witness the presentation of some 
of these pictures of life to the children. But, remember, that 
they are not given for the purpose of interesting them in 
pretty stories, but as the actual diagrams of social existence, 
exhibiting moral properties, where alone they can be truly 
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estimated, in their relation to human life. New, ask your- 
self — ^If such influences as these dropping day by day on the 
mind must not have the most powerfti tendency to cultiyate 
in it a moral tone ? Will not life present itself eyery day 
more and more in a moral aspect, as a hible of rcTelations^ 
f^^eakxng. forth, in every relation, the most instraotiye aoonl 
lessons i Can children, thus living in the very midst of aU 
that appeals to their bettor nature, of all that reminds them 
of the great aims and opportunities, and of the terrible 
lesponsibilities of life, hdip being impressed with some moral 
conviction and earnestness above what has hitherto been 
generally attained in education." 

Mwood.*^*' Who can doubt it ? And yet we mnst beUevjc 
that there is something IdEt for the pupil ; and no mere com- 
bination of circumstances, however cunningly devised, can of 
necessity mate him moral." 

Maraden. — ''True; there is such a thing as will, fixMB 
whose ultimate resolves aU good and tme action must proeeecL 
And this wi£l m a mystery which we cannot penetrate — en 
priginal power which we cannot force. The higher im- 
pulses and the conscience are but persuasive powers. They 
can only counsel ; they cannot act. All that we can do in our 
culture of othefs, then, is to provide that the will shall have.afi 
the high and true- persuasives that we can awaken ; but with 
the last sacred resolve itself we have nothing to do. Th^t is 
the mystery of the inmost sanctuary of the personality wilii 
-which no stranger intermeddleth. 

" Since man is free to Hsten to whatever persuasives he will, 
no doubt, in spite of our utmost educational care there will 
ever be bad as well as good. But, still one cannot but hepe 
and trust that, since there has been so mudi goodness in the 
world, while the higher persuasives have spoken to the w{H 
with a weak, uncertain, and nnfirequent voice, and the lowQr 
impulses with a strong and constant one, there will be st^ 
fyr more goodness when the higher impulses shall haise 
always before them objects to inspire them with lifei ;90^ 
cause them to sing within the soul, one contimial strain #f 
their eloquent mosic. " . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

**I bftve now," continued Mr. Marsden, " given you some idea 
oi tbe two halves of our education of the porch, the intelteciwd 
and the moral. You saw how the first half*— the intellee- 
tnal^-^enninated in reli^on, having given the capacity for 
inieilectual reverence, I need not point out to you how 
tile 'second must necessarily terminate in religion, by giving 
the nobler capacity for moral reverence. When the mind haB 
within itself some degree of moral life, — ^when it has felt any 
veneration for the right,* — any striving to reach it, — and 
thei^ is presented the image of some being who has felt aU 
the same holy instincts in a higher degree, — who has wrought 
lliem out- in a great and noble life, — the mind turns to «uch 
image with a gkd and aiBPectionate recognition. It draws it 
to itself as something to strengthen all that is good within 
it; and yet it feels before it a profound and sorrowfal 
respect) oonscious now of its own moral littleness in the 
|nre0ence of such greatness. You have thus, fh)m the soul's 
moral liSe, a capacity for moral reverence — surely the highest 
find most distinctive element of a pure religion.'' 

Btwoo€h-^^ You seem, then, to leave no place in religion 
ior t%Bt element which appears the most predominant one in 
the popular conception — I mean the sense of dependence, 
wkh its attendant hope and fear, gratitude and trust." 

Mar#rfe«,— •* On the contrary, Qiough I have hitherto s«ld 
nothing of this element, we do keep it ever in view ; and \te 
remember that the best method of raising the natural want of 
dependence and affeedon in the human heart into a religious 
fodHing, is by presenting the Deity in such a character as to 
sati^ the want. The more the mind can realize the constant 
piesenee, the all-embracing love, and perfect goodness of the 
'Bopreme, the more it will fly to him for friendship and pro- 
teetk)^^ The more the mind, by its own moral instincts, c«n 
estimate the perfect moral sentiments and feithMness of Ood, 
the more it will trust in him. The more it comprehends of 
his beneficence, the deeper will be its gratitude. And then 
the more profoundly moral are its aspirations, the more its 
dependence will rise above the dependence of the merely 
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Belfish nature. Its hope and /ear will become hope of moral 
aid and blessing, and fear of forfeiting the precious loye, and 
violating the sacred moral majesty of the Father — ^in other 
worids, win become identified with its reverence and aspiration. 
Thus, I hope, I have shown you that our double culture does 
naturally and necessarily rise into religion, a religion conw. 
posed oi the noblest elements of our nature — awe and wonder,, 
admiration and love, trust and gratitude, intellectual reve- 
rence and moral reverence," 

Mwood. — " This is true ; yet you will allow me to remark 
that the religion which you ihu» buiM up in the mmd is still 
only natural religion — not revealed." 

Maraden, — " Pardon me, sir ; I think you will presently 
own there is a great fallacy in this remark, — a faUacy into 
which I cannot understand bow any believer in the truth and 
necessity of revelation can fall. Surely, sir, you wiH be the 
first to contend, as a reverer of revelation, that it is, alter all* 
to this that we ore indebted for our religious conceptioi^ 
of nature and of Kfe. This religion of nature and life 
is undoubtedly natural ; but so in this sense must all true 
religion be natural, — ^that is,' correspondent, to the faets ot 
existence." 

Mwood. — '^ But you do not communicate this religion as 
revealed, but as natural : you do not begin to teach your first 
notions ^religion £rom the Scriptures." 

Marsden. — "Precisely; because the synthetic method which 
we follow imposes upon us the duty of hegirming with ideas 
in the simplest form, and as much as possible within 
the experience of the pupil. We, the teachers, have re* 
eeived this revelation — and have been endowed with reason 
and a moral nature — ^in order that we may absorb the revela- 
tion into our own souls, make it a part of our own moral 
beins, and give it fiarth again in the form most fitted lor our 
ehilm-en. This jealousy, which the sects display, of having 
any religious truths conveyed except through the language 
of the Bible, appears to me as absurd as would be the pro- 
hibition to children of the use of the senses and observation 
in the outward world, and the exclusion of all knowledge of 
that world but such as came through the study of some Newton 
or Herschel. Surely we use the Scriptures moat reverently 
when we bring the mind as swiftly and effectually as possible 
to recognise the great truths which they have revealed." 
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Elujood, — " But still is it not a point of justice tljiat tbe 
cliildren should learn to look up with gratitude and reverence 
to the real source of their highest knowledge, and not con- 
sider it as their own or their teachers' discovenr ?*' 

Marsden, — " Certainly ; and this is provided. Our teach- 
ers are careM whenever the mind has been awakened to aAy 
moral or religious fact, to point to some passage in scripture 
expressing it ; and to acknowledge with gratitude and reve- 
rence that for their own knowledge of such fact-— the 
knowledge which has enabled them to draw tlie attention of 
the pupil to it — they are indebted to the scriptures. The 
sacred writings are thus continually presented to the minds 
of the young, as the expression of all they have previously 
fbund most true and precious, and receive a reverence and a 
trust actually unknown in that system which degrades them 
by bringing them into famili^ity before they have been 
grounded upon confidence and respect. The fact is, with 
regard to the youngj we consider the language of the scrip- 
tures more fitted to give a worthy and beautiful expression 
and embodiment of feelings when awakened, than of primarily 
awakening them. 

''But, now, if you are satisfied with this explanation, 
let me proceed to show you how we endeavour to sub- 
lime the two portions of our culture into two cor- 
responding elements of religion. We will proceed fi-om the 
outer courts of primary culture into the inner courts of 
reverential or religious culture. We conceive the principle 
of progressiveness should still be observed. Every one's idea 
of God niust be constructed out of the materials in his otvn 
experience. If he has grand materials, the result will be 
grand — ^if poor ones, the result will be poor. It may be like 
ue palace, constructed from mighty blocks, cunningly and 
beautifully wrought; or it may be like the hovel, formed 
from mere pieces of turf and clay, piled together ty the 
rudest savage. The only materials out of which can b^ 
formed a true conception of Him who is a spirit, are the con- 
ceptions of the highest spirits which are his images on earth. 
And the same principles must hold good wiQi regard to 
the conceptions of these higher spirits themselves. The 
ferther they are above ourselves, the more they become 
to us as gods, and the more difficult it must be for us to 
realize their greatness to our minds. The more familiar. 
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therefore, we are witk images of greatness nearer to .ib, 
the more we shall be able to eonceiye of the greateeas 
farther above us. Hence, our stages of reverential or 
religious culture are three : — 

'* 1 . Reverence for the good and the great of various ages 
and countries. 

*' 2. Reverence for the Christ the highest human image of 
excellence. 

''3. Reverence for Gfod in whom all excdlence is con- 
summated. 

''And now you behold nearly the whole idea of our 
temple. Our two porches open mto the aisles. Frmn tiie 
porch of philosophy we enter the aisle which it flanks, 
sacred to tke memory of intellectual nobles. From the porch 
of philanthropy we enter the other aisle, sacred to the 
memory of the good. These aisles open again into the cen- 
tral nave appropriated to the memory of the Holy Christ, 
and this terminates in the choir or holy of holies appropri- 
ated more particularly to the worship and contemptation of 
the Most High God." And then Mr. Marsden drew aside the 
curtain which concealed the door- way, and they entered from 
the cloister into the silent interior of the spacious minster. 
From the eastern window a rich and mellow light di£[lised 
itself along the choir and lofty nave, staining the pavement with 
various hues. They were standing within one of the aisles 
or sides which flank the nave. High beside them rose the 
gigantic pillars supporting the vast arches, and high beyond 
the arches towered the roof of the loftier nave. 

Elwood looked round on the aisles, and saw, covering the 
spacious walls, the monumental busts, and bri^ but expres* 
juvo epitaphs, not of those who have been great mer^y m 
accidentals, in wealth or station, but of the truly good and 
great from every age and country. He could not look around 
without awe, gazing upon the noble countenances of these 
heroes of religion, of the cross, of humanity, of country, bf 
science, of truth, of art. There were the awAd forms of tfafe 
elder prophets and apostles, and many a saintly mart^ and 
teformer since. Then there were patriots like Washmgtoff) 
philanthropists like Howard and Oberlin, thinkers like Baoda 
and Plato, poets like Milton, painters like Rapha^ sculptor$ 
like Michael Angelo, and musicians like Mozart. From out 
^oee palm and lulent features all that was hi|^ and nobk in 
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humanity looked forth upon them, and, for himself, Elwood 
Mt — ^^'Ah, who could meditate amid these revered forms, 
and realize the suWme lives of which they remind us, and 
then go away and soon, at least, sink down beneath the level 
ef Ms nobler nature, and give himself up to poor and petty 
aims, or a grovelling spirit of life?" 

'^ Here then,'' said his guide, " in these aisles, which we 
call the second courts, or courts of reverence, our young 
are introduced to the sublime lessons of biography, and led 
to feel the divine emotion of personal reverence^ and the emu- 
ative enthusiasm to prove lliemselves, too, of kindred with 
the immortals." 

After they had passed along the aisles, contemplating the 
host of monuments, and listened for some time to a teacher, 
who, standing before the bust of Milton, was giving his pupils 
a lesson upon his Ufe, they stept forth beneath the lofty arch 
and stood in the midst of the central nave ; and still more 
imposing and touching was the scene. The grandeur of 
dimensions with which thev were surrounded, seemed enough 
to fill the mind with a feelmg of solemn dread. Before them 
was the gorgeous screen of gothic masomr, which separated 
them from the choir ; and al^ve, they looKed into the awftil 
BtiUness of that inner court, and forth to the richly stained 
eastern window. Above their heads the roof of the nave 
seemed to spring up till the eve could scarcely clearly follow 
the elaborations of the exqmsite tracery which covered it. 
But what most attracted the attention of Elwood was a series 
of magnificent paintings, from the great masters, of the prin- 
cipal passers in the Ufe of Chiist — ^from the manger cradle 
to the last &rewell to his disciples. At the foot of each of 
tiie large pillars was also a group of sculpture, representing 
other scenes from the divine biography. 

" As the former court," said the guide, " the court of the 
aisles, is called the court of reverence, this is called the court 
of veneration ; expressing the highest degree of reverence 
lor persons below." 

- ^ I cannot deny," said Elwood, "that vour method seems 
jnost nactural, and still I can hardly familiarize myself with 
the idea that the introduction of the mind to great men must 
precede the introduction to Christ." 
* *'And yet," replied Marsden, *'we cannot measure greats 
■ess of soul any more than greatness of space by any other 
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mode tban companBOD. Hie chDd who kaa toiled to 
some lofty mountain of a range, can then fimn some con- 
ception of the hei^t of loftier peaks still nnattained, which 
he sees towering aboTe him; whilst he who remains 
for CTcr in the plain bdow, dwai& them all to his 
own poor experience, and thinks them, it may be, little 
higher than the paltry erections of man aiomid him. 
Take the mind without preparation to the Saviour, and 
yon do not so much raise the mind to the Christ as dwarf 
the Christ to the mind. Hence it is that so many of us, who 
have, in our infimcy, learnt by heart the story of his diyine 
life, still remain almost total strangers through existenoe 
to its real grandeur and beau^. And hence it is, also, 
that, to the secret hearts of many, that life really comes 
with less force and inspiration than the life of many great 
men nearer ourselves. Tou must not, however, imagine that 
we wait tiU the pupils have passed through a very protracted 
course of study m the two previous courts be£ore the^ are 
introduced to this. The graduated process of culture is not 
a work to be once performed, and then is completed : it is a 
work always beginning again and passing through the same 
stages with increased meaning, aiMl the realization of ever 
higher elements. AH we are careful for, then, in the first 
upward course is, that the student, shall have such culture in 
these outer courts as to give us the assurance, that the sublime 
picture of perfect excellence will not be desecrated by exhibit 
tion to profane, that is, imsympathising gaze." 

Elwood. — *' And do you find, in facl^ that thus a greater 
reverence for Christ is awakened than by the more common 
method of proceeding at once to acquaintance with his life ? 
Are not the learners apt to lose that religion which is speci- 
ally Christian, and to regard Christ only as one among Ihe 
host of good men ?" 

Marsden. — " On the contrary, it seems to become impossible 
thus to regard him, approaching him in this manner. It 
would seem as if this were the only mode of approach in 
which his real greatness could reveal itself. The mind, 
acquainted before with every form of excellence in things 
and character, is astonished and awed beyond expression to 
find these all comprehended in their utmost perfection in the 
character of one being. An appreciation of that character, 
more profound than many theologians can boast, seems pos- 
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g^ed bjr ottr chQdren. Their reverence for Christ is not 
some imsabcitantial, imreal, possession which bears no test of 
enquiry, it is a rational reverence — of which the mind can 
give the most perfect account to itself — ^founded on the per- 
ceptiim that he stands as far above the loftiest point of the 
heights of nobler humanity, as that point stands above our- 
seires. There can be no more fear that the mind should 
canfound Christ with other great men than that the traveller 
should confound the outlying hills, amid which he stands, 
with the snow-capped snnmiit of the central peak, which 
soars high above; or that the student of the stars, who 
passes in imagination through the solar system, and sees 
there many a bright and beautiM planet, should perceive 
no difference between them and the inmieasurable and daz- 
^ing sun aroimd which they are grouped. The feelings, 
indeed, which we seek to excite towards the Holy One, are 
not feelings towards an excellence of a totally difi&rent kind 
from that excellence which has been before venerated in 
other quarters, but rather of the same kind, only different in' 
degree. We look upon the great function of the life of 
CSuist not as that of presenting us with something entirely 
new, but as that of gathering up all the spiritual beauty that 
we have learnt to love before, when seen only in fragments, 
and of presenting it as a whole in a character of divinest sym- 
metry. And if it be true, which surely every Christian must 
admit, that the life of Christ does gather up all such frag- 
ments, surely there can be no fear that we shall not be 
cidtivating the highest reverence for the completion, by 
first cultivating reverence for the fragments themselves. 
Your question seems to imply that you have some fear that 
the life of Jesus, as viewed from the platform of nobler 
humanity, would not really be found to tower above it. I 
can have no such fear ; and it is only since I have been here, 
learning with children, and approaching that sublime spirit 
from the side of the brotherhood of great and good men, that 
I have become awakened to its true greatness, or compre- 
hentlbd how truly, and as With a sort of scientific completion, 
it gathers up all our conceptions of excellence, learnt from 
every quarter, and presents in one personal form all that 
inspires and satisfies our highest and holiest nature." 

Elwood. — You have spoken of Christ as a being of surpass- 
ing excellence; but this, you know, does not satisfy the 
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Christian demand for him. We look upon him not only as 
the supremely excellent, but as possessing a nature and 
functions altogether different from other mortal beings." 

Marsden. — " True ; and you will see that we, too, reve- 
rence these ideas, and consider them as essential to a com- 
plete Christian culture : but our first aim is to awaken 
pure moral reverence, founded on no other facts than the 
intrinsic nobleness of that which is reverenced.'' 

Elwood.—'' But why ?" 

Maraden^ — " Because — as I foresee, I shall have occasion to 
explain more fiiUy presently — ^we conceive this moral or 
spiritual reverence as being the first element of Christian 
fkith to which we must appeal to make natural and true 
to the soul not only other doctrines regarding the Christ 
himself, but other doctrines of revealed theology." 

And now they stood before the gorgeous screen of Grothic 
masonry that stretched from piUar to pillar across the nave. 
The choir thus separated from the latter, began immediately 
imder the great tower, commanding, as at Westminster, a view 
into both wings of the transept. Over the door of the screen 
was another statue of the Saviour, and beneath it the words, 
*' I am the way, the truth, and the life : no man cometh imto 
the Father but by me." 

** You will," said Mr. Marsden, " anticipate that the young 
disciples having now learnt to conceive largely of the beautiful, 
the grand, the mysterious, and the true, and to feel towards 
them the emotions of admiration, awe, wonder, and love of 
truth, — ^having been accustomed to conceive of the highest 
manifestations of excellence, intellectual and moral, that 
earthly images can afford, and to feel towards them the 
emotion of intellectual and moral reverence — ^the next step is 
to enter the court of worship, expand there these ideas into 
the conception of an infinite Being, these emotions into the 
grand sentiment of adoration, and teach the mind to stretch 
forth, like the mighty tower above us, far away towards the 
immensity of God. Then, twin offspring of the highest 
veneration, also come forth in the soul the sentiments of holy 
aspiration and eternal hope, soaring up towards a noble 
existence and an everlasting existence ; just as the towers at 
the eastern end of the choir, less mighty, though scarcely less 
lofty, than this, stretch forth towards the heavens high and 
eternal. How fitly, then, is this inner court named the choir! 
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It is, indeed, the choir where the holiest muaic of our nature 
learns to burst forth and float away, bearing with it the soul 
into the all-beautiful and infinite." 

Ekcood, — "And, pray, have the courts which flank this 
inner court of the choir — I mean the transept and the eastern 
aisles, and which, I observe, are here divided from the 
western aisles by this semi-transparent screen of Gothic lattice 
work, stretching across the building; — ^have these no purpose 
and significancy ?" 

Marsden. — " Oh, assuredly. These are the courts of mys- 
teries, or doctrines, in which the pupils receive instruction in 
the mysteries and doctrines which are connected with the 
great thoughts of God, hoHness, and eternity, — such as the 
fallen nature of man, the incarnation, redemption, resurrec- 
tion, sanctification, and the mysteries, like that of the Trinity, 
which serve to explain them. Here, also, the pupils are maae 
acquainted with the nature and claim of those means which 
God has esttiblished for the maintenance and diflusion of these 
doctrines and with the ends for which they exist. These doc- 
trines and mysteries we look upon as necessary to the support 
and maintenance of true and essential religious feeUng, — ^I 
mean reverence^ hope^ and aspiration^'-^y^t as only supports, 
and not religion itself-— just as the transept and eastern 
aisles are the supports of this choir and its towers, but are 
not the choir itself. And, of course, vain would be the 
supports without the greater things to be supported." 

JElwood. — " Supports ? But are not all these ideas mingled 
with our conception of God ?" 

Marsden, — " True ; and in the various Christian churches 
scattered around, the pupils assemble on the Sabbath, in 
their congregations, with their parents and friends, to worship 
God, and believe and listen, with the various ideas combined 
which they gather here separately." 

Elwood, — " But why gather them separately ?" 

Marsden, — " Because, as you perceive, our primary and 
general religious training is interwoven with the whole of 
our education. This could not be, except to a portion of 
some one sect only, if we introduced sectarian teaching there ; 
and next, because this separation is really natural, and in the 
right order of procedure. The essential religion of our 
natm^e can be developed by a general, intellectual, and moral 
training. There the secondary doctrines of churches have 
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naturally no place. They must presuppose the first, and 
depend for their validity upon its existence. It is proper, 
therefore, that they should be added at a different time, and 
by especial lessons. But, secondly, our old principle of 
progressiveness demands this separation. The secondary 
doctrines, or what we may call the doctrines of the churches, 
are not themselves the most substantial and in&llible founda- 
tions of the primary moral and religious consciousness, but 
must appeal to it as their own support. That consciousness 
is the development of the spontaneous and fundamental moral 
and religious instincts of our nature. Now, if wo attempt to 
make out secondary doctrines the only or principal warrant 
for this moral and religious consciousness, we endanger the 
stability, nay, the very existence, of botJi. We are Com- 
mitting the inveterate educational mistake of endeavouring to 
hang the ponderous foundations to the lighter superstruc- 
ture, which, if it can by itself exist at aU for a time, must 
be supported by fragile props. Often no efforts of ours 
can thus suspend the superstructure ; and all our years of 
moral and religious toil leave no vestiges in the mind. But 
even when we succeed, in some sort, in propping up in child- 
hood a faith founded only on our, or some other external 
authority, no sooner come the winds of strong passion — 
longing to sweep away those barriers of moral belief that 
oppose them, and especially if there come with them the 
waters of questioning and searching thought, creeping roimd 
the bases of our supports — ^than our erection falls, and with 
it even the primary moral and religious persuasions which 
we have foolishly attached to it. The mind is left naked and 
defenceless to aU the storms of desire to hi)wl, and the dark 
tide of wild and godless thought to sweep over it. Alas ! 
my friend, it is sad to think what labour, in this world 
of ours, apparently consecrated to God, is aU the while really 
given to the devil. What a spectacle it is at this moment 
to see thousands of earnest, but, unfortunately, narrow- 
minded men, working with all their might to import their 
religious doctrines into the minds of the young, scarcely, 
indeed, allowing aught else to enter, and yet to feel that they 
are assuredly labouring to send forth a generation whose 
almost first experience of life will be to make shipwreck of 
their &,iifh, to lose all that their teachers have given them, 
and to have left, battered, mutilated, and seeming no longer as 
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ftftidtwartihy, the "very mstinets 'wfaich God has giTen them. 
Do you blame us Sw^ seeking to avoid this fetal mistake, by 
«ndea¥aiiri]ig» before we present omr secondary dcetrineB, to 
)r^aeh 4liat foiuidatioa of prinuuy mooral and rc^gious feeling 
^hieh shall bear their - wei^t ?" 

. £lwood, — ^* And yet suidy there has been, in present and 
pae^ times, wme suecess in cultivating the religious sjnrit by 
tine methods youdeery, or hoiw does that spirit now exist ?" 

Marsdetu — '' The suoeess^ you nntst confess, at all times 
has been wondrously small, compared to the labour. And 
that which has resulted, has been in spite of the methods 
rather than through them. Earnest moral and religious 
spirits may breathe themselves throu^ any system, however 
illogical or even untrue, — ^but they may breathe themselves 
fer more certainly and easily through systems that appeal at 
once to the mom consciousness and reascm, than through 
those which at first look strange to them. But the question 
as not only, how to awiaken region, but how to make it 
permanent. And, remember, we Hve in new times, when 
the spirit of questioning, -sceptical thought is abroad, visit- 
ing ev&cy c<»*ner of the land, and touching almost erery 
mind, &om the highest to the lowest, — secretly, and in a 
maimer never known before, indisposing all classes from 
oceepting that which is not proved — and incessantly en- 
dangering that which has been accepted, if it has not been 
placed on ihe eternal certainties." 

Elwood, — ^^ But when you speak of these courts as the 
eeurts of doctrines — ^the doctrines of which section of the 
Christiaa community do you mean?*' 

Marsden. — "Oiginally tliey were devoted only to the 
doctsnes of our own Church of England; but it was fouild, 
after a time, that there was a considerable number of children 
whose parents objected to this discipline for them. They 
requested that their doctrinal instruction might be left to 
their pastors, of the various sects. It was, however, soon dis- 
covered, that some of the pastors, through want of familiarity 
with the true principles of education, made their instructions 
to have little or no reference to the moral and religious 
developments h^re effected. These instioictions not only 
appeared to offer no moral support to the things to be sup- 
ported, but actually to loosen their power; and by this 
veiy pirocess, they loosened also the foundations for the hold 
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of tbe doctrines themfielves upon the soul, and opened die 
way to doctrinal scepticism. The pastors were undermimng- 
their own work. We, therefore, inrited them to come here 
and take their place at stated times with their classes in the 
courts of mysteries. We thus hoped that the yarious pastors 
becoming familiar with our idea of culture would take it up — 
would accept the moral and religious consciousness which we 
seek to effect, as a fact to begin with, make that their great 
foundation, and arrange all their teachings so as to make 
them confirmatory thereto." 

Elioood, — "And have you succeeded?" 

Marsden. — " We have foimd many pastors who earnestly 
co-operate with us, and some who oppose us." 

Elwood. — " Upon what ground do they oppose you V* 

Marsden. — " It is difficult to understand. Sometimes when 
I hear their objections I am amazed, and feel inclined to hold 
the theory of the existence of two very different forms of 
mental constitution — ^the endogenic and exogenic. There 
must be, I persuade myself, a class of minds, all whose moral 
Hfe comes from withoutr— all whose certainties primarily 
regard outward facts just as my life seems to proceed from 
within, and my deepest certainty to regard inward facts. 
There is, my friend. Dr. Fabian, whose mind seems of this 
exogenic cast. When I speak of instincts or intuitions by 
which the mind discerns the reality of God in the phenomena 
of nature and of life — ^by which it discerns the authority and 
beauty of virtue — by which it discerns the worth of its own 
nature — ^and, knowing that God must recognize that worth, 
augurs its immortality, — when I speak of these things, be 
invariably answers with a look of cold incredulity, ' I am 
afraid I do not understand you. You are too mystical for 
me.' He amazes me. The intuitions by which my mind 
lays hold of its greatest certainties, are to him but mere 
words ; while by other intuitions, or — as we must not call them 
intuitions — contuitions of his own, if I may be allowed to form 
the word — he can discern, with the nicest assurance, facts 
which seem to me far off, dim, doubtful in the extreme. He 
denies any consciousness of a power to discover the truth of 
God, virtue, immortality ; but he can pronounce, with imer- 
ring certainty, on the genuineness of a * Father' of the fourth 
century— on the authenticity of an astounding miracle by a 
saint — on the credibility of a mere tradition, on the infiuli- 
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bility of an outward authority to which the most solemn 
trust for time and for eternity may be resigned. I say to my- 
self, then, — ' It is of no use to vex one's self any longer. There 
cannot be a coalescence between the endogenic, intuitional, 
and the exogenic contuitional mind. The thought takes its 
departure in each, j&om totaUy opposite points, and travels 
in contrary directions. That which forms the data to the 
one stands as the qucesita to the other.' " 

Elwood, — ^' But has not your whole philosophy proceeded 
upon the supposition that the minds of children in general 
are of the endogenic structure ?" 

Marsden. — ^TVue, and we believe they are so. The exo- 
genic habit in adults is the result of a faJse education, which 
keeps the attention of the mind away &om its own native 
&ct8, and turns it exclusively upon externals. Well has 
Wordsworth said — 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy , 
But ne beholds the Tight, and whence it flows 

He sees it in his joy ; 

** The youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the hght of common day.*' 

Elwood. — " Yet, after all, I suppose, it is the co-operation 
only of the endogenic religious mind that you gain here in 
pastoral instruction." 

Marsden, — " I fear, I must think so. Yet, that co-opera- 
tion is highly encouraging, and embraces pastoral instruction 
of almost every persuasion." 

Elwood, — ^" I am curious to know how the teachers of 
different systems can all take their departure from the same 
point, and arrive at such different results." 

Marsden, — " That may, perhaps, be easily imagined. It is 
but the same phenomenon which we have always seen around 
118 in the Christian world. Our own clergymen, and the 
orthodox pastors in general, begin by taking up the concep- 
tions of a holy God and a holy life, which we have planted 
in the mind, and argue that man, being a &llen being, can 

F 2 
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aeither please the one nor attain the other of himself. Hence 
the necessity of the great scheme of redemption, with all its 
explanatory doctrines of incarnation, atonement, and trinity. 
The Anglican then proceeds to show that God has established 
a certain set of means and ministers, to maintain and propa- 
gate these doctrines, and serve the ends for which such doc- 
trines exist. Sacraments and church institutions are thus 
presented as the grand supporters of the holiness^ faith^ and 
hope of human nature. The Catholic, the Independent, the 
Wesleyan, aU take, I fancy, nearly the same course, only, 
I presume, respectively recommending the institutions they 
reverence as those established by God, or as those best fitted 
for the end.'* 

Mwood, — *' And what is the result ?*' 

Marsden, — ^'^ The result assuredly seems to be, that what- 
ever real spiritual value there may be in these various 
doctrines, institutions, and observances, it seems to be brought 
out and continually kept in view. None of these things 
seem here to be superstitiously valued for themselves, but 
for their moral sigmficancy. With the utmost regard for 
forms, there is stUl no formalism. Our churchmen seem 
to become churchmen after the model of Heber ; our Catho- 
lics, Catholics, after the model of Fenelon ; our Independents, 
to be Independents like Watts; and our Wesleyans, to be 
Wesleyans like Wesley himself." 

Elwoad, — " Well ; in almost all respects you seem to begin 
at what many must think the wrong end of the course. I 
have hitherto always been accustomed to think of religious 
culture as beginning with doctrines proceeding to fedth in God 
and eternity, and aspiration for excellence, reverencing all 
other beings in proportion as they bear the image of God's 
nature, and descending, at last, to the idea of duty, as the 
will and appointment of God." 

Marsden. — '' And when the mind has passed through the 
upward course to its final stage, it does begin again and 
descend, as you describe. Nay, at every stage upwards it 
descends again in the reverse order, and finds a new signifi- 
eancy in what it has left. There is a reflective force in 
religion of every degree. It is our own little light by which 
we first see. This is reflected in the concave mirrors of 
great spirits, ranging from man to God. Without our own 
minute light we should see no reflection; but the floods of 
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reflected light, especially when we reach Hie overarching 
majesty of deity, are so much vaster than our own little light, 
that it is both natural and wise that we should forget, to some 
extent, the latter, and walk chiefly by the former. That 
reflected light, converging upon noble actions, makes them- 
tenfold more noble ; and converging on the solemn conscience 
within, invests it with a more awful authority — a radiance not 
its own. We may also compare the new power attained by 
the mind, looking back from each fresh point of moral ascent, 
to that of a traveller, who can ascend a mountain side in no 
other way than by passing through many a green field and 
shady wood. He sees and enjoys these as he passees ; but 
when he is far above them, he looks down upon them with 
fiir more perfect apprehension of their form and arrangement 
than he could attain when among them. The misfortune is, that 
persons misread the history of their own consciousness, and 
take this reflective descent as the first and only course of the 
mind's progress ; and hence they are always attempting to 
begin at the wrong point in teaching others, trying to make 
minds perform the descending: course from the highest 
religion" when, alas, they arl far below the capacit^ for 
religion itself." 

And now, at last, Mr. Marsden led the way into the inmost 
sanctuary itself, and they stood at the western end of the 
choir, beneath the great central tower, whose supporting 
arches sprung far alofr above their heads. 

It was then evening, and the sober light which stole through 
the rich windows, seemed to make a solemn silence that might 
almost be felt. No soimd was heard by the two but the echoes 
of their own footfidls. The feeling of a surrounding vastness 
and awfrdness, superior almost to anything which he had ever 
before apprehended, came upon Elwood. He looked round 
in that vast court, whose severe simplicity was broken only 
by a few lines of low seats, of Gk)thic workmanship, up to 
that distant vault, following it as it stretched far away on each 
side into the mighty transepts, and his mind seemed prepared 
for any grand or elevated idea. Mr. Marsden now whispered 
to him, that if he would only wait a little, he might have an 
opportunity of hearing one of the lessons of the choir, for 
which the evening hour was usually selected, as being the 
time when the passions are often quieted, and the mind, 
sympathising as it were with the sabbath serenity of nature, 
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seems more disposed for tranqml thought. He aceordmgly 
waited, using the opportunity for a Httle silent meditauon 
on the thoughts which he had gathered this day. 

After a short time there entered a hand of very mteresfang 
looking youths, frank, open, youth-like, yet most of Wiem 
with that unmistakeahle mark of reflection and self ™^^^^ 
which those qualities soon stamp on the countenance. -^^^^^ 
thought he had never seen a more intelligent or more ^J^J^ 
lookmg hand. Eyen features that in others would have beOT 
termed <M?dinary, seemed in them to be made beantiful by me 
l%ht of superior thought and feeling which shone tbrougn 
them. They seated themselves on the benches, and to tiie 
surprise of Elwood, Mr. Marsden, who had left him for a 
time, made his appearance from the vestry, clad in the garment 
<rf the church, and took his place at the desk before them. 



CHAPTER V. 

LESSONS IN THE CHOIR. 

LESSON L 

^Mt beloved fellow learners," he commenced, ''in oar 

work of building up the temple of the soul in truth and beauty — 

we gazed long and lovingly together firom yonder porch on 

the great and glorious spectacle of nature ; there we have 

leamt to prize that spectacle, and what deep meaning we 

haTC found in it, I need not now remind you. We have 

leamt to look on that magnificent and beautiM 8pec-> 

tacle, as an intellectual ideal or model, the image of a great 

and perfect intellect, after which the inward world of our 

intellect must be built up. And in this view — ^what love, 

wliat passion, what intellectual aspiration, what almost 

worship that spectacle has awakened in us ! I have often been 

sharer of your emotions, when you have looked forth as at 

this hour into the quiet evening, and watched the beautiful 

shadows creep down the hill side, and the distant mountains 

become more like ethereal piles, and the more distant clouds 

put on their celestial radiance and the vast sky its softest 

and soul-meltmg beauty. I have shared your emotions 

when you have roamed amid the quiet woods, and marked 

well the exceeding beauty of form and colour of the smallest 

flower or leaf that lay beneath, or of the rich lunbrageous 

laasses that hung above us — I have shared then your feelings 

and your worship for the beautipui.. 

" I have shared your emotions again whei;! you have stood 
at night beneath the starry heavens, and your imagination 
has travelled away among the mighty masses and intermi- 
nable spaees around us, as upon some mighty comet, careering 
by the sister spheres that accompany our earth in its revo- 
lutions, and on again, through millions of kindred systems, 
all revolving round their central and ^orious suns, and on 
still thro^h systems of imiverses — each that we left behind, 
though apparently infinite while we were in it, yet dwindling 
to a hazy point as we left it in the distance. I have shared 
your emotions, when vou have stood, amid yonder giant 
mountains and looked around upon their ponderous and 
awful magnificenee, and then gone back in imagination into 
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inuaeasurable antiquity, beheld their forms slowlj rismg' 
from, the primeyal ocean, and listened to the roar of the 
volcano as it heayed and worked below, and then, at last, 
burst forth hurling its suUime artillery to the sky, while 
amid the earthquake, mountains were rent asunder and 
towerii^ peaks swept with deafening crash to the plain. I 
have then shared your emotions of awe, at the vct9in e s9 ■ 
the ineffiible grandewr and power of Bsture. 

''Then again we have looked t«»gether into this glonouBf- 
nature, and known well that it is not a world Uke that whioh 
the poet saw in his vision — 

" Where eldest Night 
And Ghaoa, oneeston of Nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars and by confusion stand." 

" It is a world of all prevailing law and order, such a world 
as we would have our minds to be. Upon every phenomenon^ 
and every atom of this boundless wh(4e, and throughout thi» 
endless time, of which we only exist but an instant, is in^ 
scribed universal law, which all must obey. Above, below, 
within, all is method, mutual adaptation, regular processioii; 
And now a subHmer emotion stiQ has arisen within ug - w 
deare to read this wondrous law, a desire to know the har*. 
au>nies and connections of things, to possess ourselves 0^ 
TBUTH or KNOWLEDGE. And precioos and soul elevatbig^ 
have we found the few secrets of wisdom, into which we' 
have been able to penetrate. 

'^ But fellow-learners, you know how we have everywhe»9< 
been stopped in our enquiries. Everywhere we have come to»« 
the surfisice of an infinite depth, where all is hidden, and 
invisible to us. All our knowledge is indeed but the know- 
ledge of laws (and of these laws few indeed can be known by< 
us,) but what it is itself that works in these laws we oamMi^ 
know. You have seen that the very matter which swells out- 
into all these various forms of our mother earth, though it^ 
Essists and supports our forces, yet when we ask what it i»- 
indeed in itself, — baffles all our conjectures. We know of it^ 
only' that it is a mighty never relaxing powes, refusing 
aihiitsBion to our forms, and to the beams of light. 

'' We trace again the laws of that attraction which bindSr 
together all the atoms of this globe, which forms our habits^ 
tion, and the frames which form the garments of our spiritB»' 
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m wdQ. as the coimtlesB worlds which people tiie nnrrene ; 
hmfe when we ask what is lliat attraetion^ or how does it act< 
m are lost in ntter wonder ; we only know that it is an in*- 
Tiiaible xmrelaxxng force liiat grasps eveiy atom and every* 
-mucid in its mighty embraoe. 

. ** We have looked with the eye of the chemist into this gor- 
gecNis laboratory, and seen how the T^ery fiibrics of the nniverse 
are built up. We have seen the swift winged atoms oome 
together like to like, ftom the mass in whidi they were lost, 
Ifte stones hewn and fitted, brought together and piled by 
an inyisible builder. We haye watdied the mineral with it» 
crystal palaces, and the flow«r with its graceful turrets, built 
up, but we could neyer detect the hand of the chemist architect 
himself. 

'' Again, we have seen these &brics rent atom from atom, 
and driven £u: asunder with flashes of fiery light and' beams 
of socHXshing power, and we call the wonderful destroyer, the^ 
power of heat^ but to the mysterious force itself we luve not 
penetrated. 

^' We hfrTe measured the speed of liffht, and marked the* 
laws of its deflection and its reflection, aiod by what combina^ 
tlens of its activities it paints up the whole creation with- 
bmn&teous colours. We have leamt to seize its subtle beam» 
a9 they were shooting invisibly past ua, and cause them to' 
reveal to us the mysteries of distant worlds, till then hidden. 
siBce the creation firom mortal gasse. But when we ask. 
what is that mystery of light which paints up all things 
with its beauty, and reveals a new universe to our wonder — 
again, we are baffied. We only know that it is some all<* 
dSSS&ised power, actings with the same constant regularity from. 
Ite beginning of our world. So again with Sie lighimng^ 
flash ^at makes its awful music in the firmament, appearing** 
fax a moment as it rushes through its vast yet instantaneous' 
path, the manifestation of an intensity too great for mortal 
smse : we can, indeed, now detect some of the conditions' 
attending its manifestation*-H»n surprise this wondrous 
power, latent in all things ; can employ it even to carry our 
sabtie thoughts and emotians to distant fi?isnds ; but what 
it is that flashes and roars, and pervades all objects, we kncrifi 
Bomore than did the first of our race to whom- this mystery 
£splay«d itself. We have, in imaginatian^ gone together ovev 
the trackless ocean, and watched with the mariner at the 
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helm, and noticed that every where, whether in the frozen 
seas of the north, or beneath the spicy breezes of the equator, 
or far beyond the utmost point of the Andes, some invisiHe 
power held the tremUing needle in its breath, and directed its 
point perpetually towards the north. But what that power of 
magnetism might be, it has baffled our thought to conjecture. 

'^ We have watched in imagination the bare hills and valleys 
of the northern hemisphere, and the trees which seemed to 
stand up, only dry and unsightly wrecks in the silent scene ; 
and in a few days some mysterious power has begun to clothe 
every valley and hill side with green and gold, and every 
tree with its living tongues singing in the wind ; and the 
eye and the imagination have been overwhelmed by the innu- 
merable graceful forms and colours that fill the scene. Then 
we have watched how from the almost invisible germ the 
living creature has sprung, and filled the leaves and the 
grass with hosts of shining insects, increasing from day to 
day, and directed and supported in their various movements 
by a power not their own. We have seen how from smooth 
and elegant little forms — like toys of nature, in the soft nest 
of the birds — organized creatures have burst forth, and from 
day to day grown in grace and power, soon winging their 
way abroad to fill the groves with fiitting forms and living 
music. We have seen the small, helpless, and almost shape- 
less things in the den of the quadruped, increasing daily in 
sise and beauty, and soon roaming forth, attracting &t and 
wide the delightfrd study to .their wondrous habits and< 
instincts. We have thus as it were been privileged to be 
present at the work of vegetable and animal creation. We 
have seen the creatures built up atom by atom, but the 
wonderful creative powers of vegetable and animal life these 
selves, remain to us still the most unfathomable mysteries 
of all. 

"We have, then, feUow learners, every where in o^s 
studies of creation found ourselves in contact with mysterio«9/» 
power, of which all the phenomena we have seen are but the^ 
manifestation — all the laws we have marked but the habits 
of action. Thus, not only have we found every whez^ 
appeals to our love of truth, our admiration for beauty, o\^ 
solemn awe at grandeur, but this unsounded depth has eallQ4; 
forth our nevernlying wondeb ! But is that all r We cannoi^ 
indeed, see that power ; but should we, then, pro&nely mid. 
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foolisUy say we can know nothing regarding it. Haye we, 
then, ever seen the power that £rom our childhood supported 
our steps, and ministered to our every want and pleasure 
through a mother*s hand ; looked out upon us with love and 
gentleness through a mother's eyes ; spoke to us in accents 
of endearment or of instruction through a mother's tongue ; 
and was present to our infant worship through a mother's 
soul-revealing countenance ? Have we ever seen that power 
itself any more than the power which works in the frame 
of our common mother nature ? No ; we have only seen 
the material form and heard vibrations of material substance. 
Yet we did not conclude of that hidden mother's power — ^it 
is some power which we cannot see, and of which we can 
form no coiajecture — altogether foreign, and diflferent from 
anything in our experience. No ; knowing by our conscious- 
ness, that we ourselves exert power, wluch we call will-^ 
by which we mean power-^which. has also intelligence and 
freUng ; — and seeing that the power in the mother resembles 
the power in ourselves, in performing intelligent and 
loving acts, we naturally and instinctively infer that this is 
also wHl — also power, pervaded by intelligenee and love^ 
forming, in its whole, what we also call mind or spirit. So, 
tb.en, though indeed we cannot see this great power itself, 
that lives in nature, yet we cannot but see how intelligent, 
how beneficent, are its acts. All actions of resistance and 
support, of attraction, of light, of heat, of chemistry, of elec- 
trieity, of magnetism, of vegetable and animal life, conspire 
together, ever interweaving with mystic cirdings, with wis- 
dom past our finding out — ^wisdom the teacher of all our wis- 
dom — conspire to produce and support life and enjoyment to 
uncounted beings, and life and more than enjoyment — 
8|iiritual education to man. Are not these actions, like the 
actions of loving hands, ever stretched out, ministering to 
oiafr well being r The Resistance of the solid earth supports 
our frames, and offers a field for our labour and delight. 
Attraction holds us and all the objects with which we are 
cOBcemed steadily in place. Chemistry builds up the fabrics' 
necessary to our joy, and even our very life. Light paints 
the earth and the heaven with beauty, to delight and inform 
us. Heat is the obedient servant of our arts, and the great 
HUstmment of that destruction every where necessary to' 
growth or reconstruction. Electricity and Magnetism are 
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probably necessary conditions to all the other powers. The 
Vegetable and Animal powers not only clothe the earth with 
loveliness and nnbounded luxuriance, but supply us with 
food, and the material of a thousand comforts. And how all 
these conspire together! Chemistry. raises the water from 
the ocean : the winds waft.it in the clouds for many a league, 
electricity causes the atoms to unite, and attraction makes 
the drops descend. The vegetable power absorbs Ihem, to 
form that substance necessary to our existence and to the 
existence of innumerable other animals. 

'' Then shall we not say that this power, hidden in nature; 
is as intelligent and as beneficent as it is mighty^ mysterious 
and heautifid? Shall we not say it is an awf\iil infinite will, 
infinite not only in self-originating power ^ but in inteUigenee 
and in goodness ? Shall we not then join with our fsithers in 
ascribing to this power the name of God, or the Good ^ Yes, 
my dear fellow-learners, we cannot now resist the conviction 
tlmt thus forces itself upon the mind, that the universe is the 
perpettial manifestation of a mind or spirit, t. e., a Person or 
conscious Being. Its energies then are the manifestations of 
His never-relaxing will ; its harmonies— of the perfect wisdom 
of His thoughts ; its beauties — of the inexhaustible beauty of 
thoughts ; — ^its vastness, and all its imposing forms— of His 
illimitable grandeur. 

" But what then is the universe ? It is not only a 
model — ^an ideal to us of what our intellect should be — 
it is a symbol to us of another infinite inteUect that ever 
is. It stands to us, not only to remind us how fiir it 
txanscends our inward world of thought, but to suggest to us 
how far it is transcended by the higher invisible wc^d of God. 
Oh then, if we looked up to the mere symbol with sudk 
emotions of love, of passion, of aspiration— ishall we not look 
through the symbol up to the glorious reality beyond, with. 
WORSHIP — with feeUngs that now need put no check upon 
themselves, but may resign themselves to all their force and 
intensity — as communing with an infinite Mind? Let oar 
passion for knowledge — our yearning to possess troth, beauty^ 
grandeur, mystery, in our own minds, become worship fbr 
&e all-knowing, all-grand, all-beautiful, aU-mysterious mind: 
of Gk)d. Let it be our aim henceforth, not only to build up; 
our souls to a likeness of the universe, but to a likeness of. 
that spirit of which tiie universe is only the symbd. Let our- 
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desire to have minds more perfect, true, and beautiful in 
thought, be tbe desire to become kindred to the all-perfect 
mind of God ; and let us love to commune with this thought 
of God, which can thus kindle our worship, and draw us up 
to an intellectual excellence like his own. Let the uniyerse 
be to us then a glorious image — ^which as we keep it before 
the imagination, shall help us, though still but dimly, to 
eonoeiye of that infinite Mind of which it is the symbol. And 
now with, this help let us conclude by raising our thoughts 
and hearts to JTi'm, in the words of that dear and ancient 
Revelation, by which God has not only suggested to our 
minds this glorious idea upon which our dull and feeble 
thoughts might else not have fallen-*-by which he has not only 
awakened in our minds the religious thoughtfulness necessary 
to verify the idea, but has also given us the language in which 
most fidy to express the emotions it awakens. 

THE PRATER. 

"Oh Lord my Gk)d, thou art yery great, thou art clothed with 
honour and majesty. Who coverest thyself with hght as with a 
garment ; who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain ; who layest 
the. beams of thy chambers in the waters ; who makest the clouds thy 
oliaiiot ; who walkest upon the wings of the winds, who makest thine 
angels tlie winds, and thy ministers the flaming fire. Oh Lord, our 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth ! Who hast set thy 
glory aboye the ^heavens. Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world ; from everlasting 
to everliidtmg, thou art Gt>d. Oh let us say to our faithlees and incon- 
stant wiBs ; have ye not known, have ye not heard, that the everlast< 
ing 0od, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, 
neither is weaay. With the Father of lights there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. 

Oh God, thou art our God, then early will we seek thee. Our soul 
liorsteth fbr thee, our flesh longeth for thee, in a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is ; to see thy power and thy glory, as we have seen 
thee in the sanotuainr. One thing have we desired, that will we seek 
after, that we may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of our 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his sanctuary. 

•'* Glorious Being, may our souls meditate upon thee, until they 
become inspired with a yearning to be Hke thee, and to clothe them- 
selreB with that gloiy, majes^, and beauty which thou hast given 
tbttn aaihaur hsritage, and by which thou hast made them partakers 
of thine own glor^f . And may our human souls learn to pursue the 
work which our mghest aspirations set us, with strength and constancy 
like thine own, which never fails and never is weaiy. — Amen." 

* 

" And now the speaker sat down, and the listeners wrapped 
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their faces in their students robes, and gaye themselves 
up to meditation. Our visitor also sunk into reverie ; and, 
as he mused, the thoughts which had been suggested to 
his mind took form in the imagination. The mighty walls 
of the cathedral seemed to be transparent, and he saw again 
the plains and the mountains, the clouds and the skies, to 
which his thoughts had been before directed. But plains 
and hills, clouds and skies, were to him only as transparent 
films, and an awful glory filled them, pervading this temple 
of the universe like that glory of the Lord which filled the 
place when Solomon dedicated his temple, and which Ezekiel 
saw in his vision— that glory, whose brightness was suoh 
that the priests could not enter. It was the power and 
life of God, behind all, and in all ; and in the midst of 
the glory there seemed to be various divisions of the 
radiance, as into separate beams, radiating from one 
common fountain. These suggested to him the various 
powers of nature and of mind, through which the Infinite 
Will governs the world and the soid. And the words 
came to his mind, "It is the same God that worketh all in 
all." He bent his head in awM veneration and worshipped. 
And then the brightness which was too great to be bolme, 
seemed to be converted into an awful rushing motion that 
filled him with inexpressible awe. Every thing seemed to 
be in motion in all the world. Then the motion subsided 
into a mighty soimd, which was like the voice of many 
waters, only it became like the mingHngs of unspeakable 
music, insupportably thrilling. The music seemed to speak 
of love and wisdom unspeakable, and of ten thousand won- 
derful things. It was like eternal voices speaking things too 
deep for mortal mind ; and a whisper said within him, " Lo, 
these are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is heard of 
him ; but the thunder of his power who can understand ?" 
El wood was roused from his reverie by the voice of the preacher. 

" We have thought upon God as the all- wise and beautifrd, 
all-powerful and mysterious mind. Let us now think of him 
as the all-living and beneficent, upon whom we cast our 
perfect dependence — whom we find the object of our boundless 
gratitude and trust. ^^ 

The great organ under the central tower of devotion now 
broke forth, and the youths and their teacher rose and took 
up the song of ancient praise : — 
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'' Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and all that is within me, hless his holy 
name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his henefitsj 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction, who crowneth thee with lovinff 
kindness and tender mercies. Bless the Lord, all his works, in aU 
places of his dominion. Bless the Lord, O my soul." 

The following continuations of the subject were delivered 
on several different evenings, at the same hour, when Elwood 
was careful to be present, having spent the day in acquaint- 
ing himself further with the principles of the Temple : — 

LESSON II. 

"But it is not in nature alone, my dear fellow learners, 
that we have found ourselves in contact with invisible 
mysterious Powek, and, therefore, with God. We meet 
him not only walking amid the trees of the garden of crea- 
tion ; we find him still more when we retire into the secret 
recesses of our own spirits. Carry your thoughts back to 
the lessons you received in yonder porch. How many a 
picture has been there presented to you — ^making you behold 
your fellow man, suffering or enjoying, noble or ignoble — 
which has caused the bosom to heave, &e cheek to flush, the 
tear of pity and sympathy to flow. You have gone away 
with all the fountains of your nature imlocked. You have 
gone forth, and your soul has seemed a dwelling-place for all 
lovely feelings of pity and. love. How gentle have become 
your tones ! Your eyes, how they have beamed with love ! 
What readiness to oblige! What quickness to anticipate 
another's wants I What sensibility to another's pain ! What 
earnestness of purpose to be not only the servant, but the 
inspirer to excellence of all around you ! How men in that 
time haye looked upon you and loved you ! 

"Remember how beautiful, how high was your life in 
those blessed hours. It was a life of Sabbath peace. Those 
beautiful feelings of pity and of love, hour by hour seemed 
to sing their glad inspiration within you ; and at their touch 
fountains of living water seemed to flow forth within, and fill 
the whole soul, which had been dried up before, with an 
unspeakable freshness and verdure. O, how high, how beau- 
tiful was that life 5 when you were conscious of none but 
gentle and holy feelings ; when your mind formed not little 
and selfish purposes, but the large and generous ones of 
doing good ; when the common life seemed blessed because 
it was full of such opportunities for loye and kindness ; when, 
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if any lower and less lorely fbeling whispered its tamptolion, 
it was hushed to a reverential silence hy a ^ Get thee behifid 
me Satan ;' when conscience, the great archangel of the sotQ, 
smiled upon it with a calm, quiet light, as of the evening 
sun; and when its tones of unspeakable assurance, mingled 
with the harmonious breath of your affections, and filled the 
soul with a peace passing imderstanding. 

" Oh ! how ^beautiful was that life within. It was, indeed, 
divine. It was a foretaste of the heaven to come. How 
different from those moments, of which we are all but too 
conscious, when mean and selfish passions have raged through 
the soul, tyrannising over it with their brute force: — ^uttering 
there, not their beautiful music, but their coarse and discord- 
ant uproar — trampling down all that was beautiful — thrusting 
away every thought that was high and good ! And then, in 
any moment, when the tempest ceased, it was not to give 
us peace ; for then the dark lurid clouds of remorse woiiLd 
epreadover the mind with a heavy pain and fear, and the 
voice of offended c^asoience was heard proclaiming, with 
cutting severity, that could not be silenced, our weakne^ 
end baseness. 

'* Oh ! how high and beautiful, I say, was that foroabor 
Sabbath life compared to this. It was the life of heaven 
compared to the life of hell. How we must sigh, then, for 
this blessed life. How we must keep it before us as a beau- 
tiJ^l picture of that peace and divineaess to which we wotild 
elevate th^ whole of our existence. 

'^ But this diviner life — ^how came it in our souls ? Who 
breathed into us these beautiful, feelings ? Who uttered iekaA 
deep and awful whisper of conscience that made the law of 
the soul? You know well that your will did not create 
them — did not call them up*-did not. give them the poi^^ 
to speak. They came like winds blowing where they liated. 
Wli^nce then did they come but from a power— a my9>- 
terious invisible power, alwa3rB with you, yet not your owai ; 
always teaching, guarding, rewarding, and chastening yoa. ? 
And what again can this power be but that of a wiifii, 
embracing ours ; writing round it a& liie walls <^ the soul, 
the hand- writing of our thoughts; l»«fttbi]ig iwimd iti- m 
those high feelings his beauldjful persuasions 4 ^teaching" it 
4n the. solemn conscience the holy kvw of life« Yea.; well 
mig^t.the Psidmist say: — • : •• . 
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"Ihou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon 
Whither ghall I go from thy spirit, or whither filiail I iiee from 
thj presence ?" 

*^ And the apoettle — 

** in him we live, and moye, and haye our being." 

" And you know, my dear Mends, that you have not been 
alone in this beautiful life, or your yearning to attain it. 
Your upward longings make you members of an innumerable ' 
company of saints and prophets, martyi*s and confessors, who 
have sighed and striven for this same better life, and have 
risen too therein to a noble height, that we poor followers 
can only gaze upon afar off, with sad humility and with 
reverence. 

*< Wherefore seeing; we bIbo are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us." 

*' But now, if what is best and holiest in your souls, is 
supplied to you by a power not yourselves, so must it be 
with other minds, and in all that band of exalted ones you 
see but the expressions in life, and word, and character, of 
what is Dwine, — God-commumcated to them. 

** They are proofs that God has been with the human soul 
in every age and every country. 

" Then, if into human souls God breathes such sentiments 
of love and holiness — ^if in Christ, to whom the spirit was not 
given by measure, love and holiness are found in proportion, 
without measure too— then surely that great Inspirer of the 
holy, is himself most holy. Crod is guided by the laws and 
setitiments by which he seeks to guide us. Our moral per- 
suasions are but breathings of his most secret mind and will ; 
and if our moral aspirations breathe after an infinite perfection, 
then how must we conceive of that vast fountain of excellence 
from which all souls in all ages have been supplied, and from 
which imcounted hosts of spirits in infinite worlds beyond our 
own, are everlastingly supplied. Oh surely this holiness, 
compared with any that we know, is as the immeasurable 
oeean, compared with the invisible atoms that rise from it, 
and combine with the atoms of atmosphere to form, even by 
their countless hosts, one little cloud. 

*• We have, then, another symbol by which to conceive of 
God. It is the diviner, or Sabbath life— the life of all diviner 
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feelings and purposes. We have hitherto, perhaps, put this 
life before us as a vision that awoke our yearnings, ever 
pressing forward to reach it. We will now put it before us 
as the emblem to us, the only one our poor minds can attain 
of the inner life of God. It ha« before called forth our 
aspiration towards itself. Now let it call forth our worship 
towards that infinite Life which it suggests. 

'^ With such thoughts in our mind, let us raise the song of 
holy adoration. 

'* I seem to see, in my imagination, the vision of Saint 
John, where the Lamb stands on the Moimt Sion, and with 
him a hundred forty and four thousand, having his Father's 
name written on their foreheads. That Name, it seems to 
me, is the glory of moral excellence, which streams from 
their noble coimtenances. Yet all form but so many reflec- 
tions from Him who sits upon the throne in the unapproach- 
able light of perfect sanctity. Let us raise, then, with our 
poor mortal voices, the song of the inmiortals." 

And as he spoke, the organ again breathed out its har- 
mony, and the voices burst forth into the song of Moses, the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb ; — 

" Ghreat and marvellous are thy works. Lord Gk>d Almighty ; just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of Saints ; who shall not fear thee, oh 
Lord, and glorify thy name, for thou only art holy." 

LESSON m. 

<< My dear companions in learning and in Christian endeavour, 
we have been permitted to discover two great and glorious 
ends of our existence — to build up the world of the intellect 
in truth and beauty, after the model of this great emblem of 
the universe, and to awaken within that world the divine life 
of all harmonious afiections and peace-breathing conscienoe. 
And, behold, we have found that the very ideals which we 
set up before us to draw us on, became to us the tokens and 
manifestations of a more perfect, yea, infinite ideal behind 
them. 

" Yet, we find, that we were not sent into this world only 
to build up our own souls and fill them with a beautiful life. 
The spirits of love and conscience reveal to us the embassy of 
ministration. They convince that we are here to serve 
others. They make us see in him who ever went about 
doing good, a representation of our outward work on earth. 
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** And, now again, in this very image of an outward life 
devoted to the good of others, we find we have another image 
of the deity. He from eternity consecrates his infinite 
powers, his unfathomable wisdom to bless his uncounted hosts 
of creatures. And here again the image of our aspiration is 
also the symbol of our worship. 

" While we adore him then as him whose mercy endureth 
for ever — ^him upon whom all eyes do wait — ^who openeth 
his hand and satisfieth the desire of every living thing, 
let us pray to be made followers of him as dear children ; 
to learn to do good and to communicate ; to look not every one 
on his own things, but every one also on the things of others ; 
and, like him, never to be weary in well-doing. And now, 
dear friends, let us never forget to prize this three-fold idea 
of our eternal Father, as infinite intellect — as holy moral life 
within, and as the life of blessing without. For what privi- 
lege can be greater than to welcome this glorious and trans- 
forming idea into our soul, and through it hold communion 
with the most exalted of beings ? And then in proportion to 
the depth of our worship is also our desire to be like him. 
That worship as it rises from us becomes like a blessed spirit 
drawing us up after it with the powerful bands of aspiration. 
Oh, if we have loved to gaze on the image of a noble life 
wifMn and without, which drew us on, how much more 
shall we gaze through that image upon that all-perfect spirit 
who draws us up towards himself. 

*• We know that to endeavour to become like him is indeed 
a law laid upon us by himself, the sovereign of the universe. 
But can we look on this spiritual beauty without feeling our 
minds outrun the pressure of lato^ and stretch forward with 
the yearning of aspiration, crying out — ' I delight to do thy 
will, O my God ; yea, thy law is within my heart ?* 

*' Yet in this very conception of Divine excellence, and the 
aspiration to attain it there is contained^ is there not, in all 
our minde the sense that we have not yet attained, it may be 
that we have done despite to its sanctity. In our aspiration 
after holiness and wisdom, there is ever a sense of sin and 
ignorance. Let us give utterance to these feelings in the 
words which from of old have so beautifully expressed man's 
aspiration and penitence." 

And now, not the grand central organ, but a smaller one 
beneath one of the eastern towers, which was called the 

G 2 
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tower of aspiration, began to shed its plaints aloft, stealing 
through the chambers of that lofty tower to the heavens, and 
in melodious bnt wailing tones the voices chanted : — 

" Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loymg-kmdoess ; 
according mito the multitude of thy tender mercies Uot out my trans' 
gressions. Waah me throughly mm mine iniquiiiea^ and cleanse me 
from my sin. For I acknowledge my tranagreaaions, and my ain is 
ever before me. JLgainst thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight : that thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
and be clear when thou judgest. Purge me with hyssop and I shall be 
clean, wash me «nA I shall be whiter than mow. Create in me a dean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me." 

' When the last &int soimd of the music had died away, 
the speaker resumed — " Once more my fellow-learners, as we 
gaze upon aU that spiritual being which has been presented 
to us, and think of the majesty of its thought, and ^e bright 
excellence of its moral character, and feel ourselves kindred 
thereto, what capacities of thought, of knowledge, of ex- 
cellence, do we not detect within ourselves. We discover 
that we have capacities which it would exhaust the infinite 
time itself fully to develope. We too are infinite like the 
Father from whom we have come. But ah, no sooner does 
this vast discovery rise upon us, than the shadow of an 
awful doubt begins to cloud the infinite desires which it 
kindles. For but as an instant is this mortal existence, com- 
pared to our unbounded aspiration. Already the death shade 
creeps upon us, and only a pocnr fraction of the morning 
promise of this nature will have been realized ; and our hearts 
say, in the sad words of the ancient poet, ' Man that is bom 
of a woman is of few days and full of trouble. He cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down, he fleeth also as a shadow 
and continueth not.' 

" But friends, we turn our eyes back on that brotherhood 
of noblest humanity, and assure ourselves again of the worth 
of that nature which shines ia them, as well as in ourselves. 
We assiire our minds that it is so excellent, so infinite in 
promise, that it of all things in this universe, deserves an 
immortality ; and then, turning to that God whom we have 
now learnt to know, we assure ourselves that he too reverences 
what we reverence, he loves what we in our highest mcmients 
love; and now, the conviction pervades us that he too 
recognises that infinite worth of the soul; that he sym- 
pathises with its infinite aspirations, and will do every thing 
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to give to that soul and its aspirations the field of destiny it 
needs. Thns, out of appreciation for the worth of the soul 
and its aspirings, as those are manifested to us in the 
greatest of our race, and out of the assurance of God's appre- 
ciation and love for the same, springs a new and glorious 
HOP£, the sure and certain hope of eternal life, confirmed ahove 
all to us by the revelation of Jesus, and his own resurrection 
from the death in which his spirit had seemed to seti 

" So then now we need not be paralysed by doubt as to the 
end of our laboxir. Whatever spiritual excellence we build 
up shall not be swept away to-morrow, but endure the foun- 
dation of grander erections to eternity. Not, indeed, but 
that the picture of a high spiritual life, however short its 
duration, is worthy of our ambition. Though it were inclosed 
within only the narrow frame-work of a mortal birth and 
death, it would still be the only true thing for us ; but how 
great, then, must be our aspiration to attain that glorious life, 
siace it will really be spread over the boundless walls of the 
temple of eternity." 

The speaker had scarcely ceased, when the third organ sent 
up its joyous breathings through the tower of hope beneath 
which it stood and the voices chanted : — 

"My heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth j my flesh also shall rest 
in hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave, neither wilt 
thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the 
path of life : in thy presence is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there 
are pleasures for evermore. — Amen." 



CHAPTER YI. 

LESSON IN THE PORCH— A FRAGMENT. 
AET-STUDY (DRAWING AND MUSIC.) 

Teacher. — "You have often been out into the fields. Did you not 
love to loo#on the flowers and leaves, the graceful blades of grass, with 
diamond dew-drops at their points, the gently sloping lawns, the wind- 
ing streams, the mossy rocks, the large waving trees, the birds, the fiir- 

off blue hills, and above them the light clouds ?* What did you 

call all these things ?" 

Pwpi^.— "Beautiful." 

Teacher. — "Then you love to look on things which are beautiful? 

Have you ever reflected what are the particular things which, 

in the objects about you, make them seem so beautiful P" 

Fu^l. — " I think it must be their form and colour. 

Teacher.— " Yes j and there are other beauties than these. The 
sounds of nature are beautiful, are they not ? They are not mere noises^ 
They are Musio ; by which we mean beautiful sounds. Such are the 
singing of birds — the sighing of the winds through the trees — the mur- 
muring of water in a brook — the roar of a waterfall — the lowing of 
cattle — the bleating of sheep — the murmur of bees and other« insects. 
It is exceedingly delightful, is it not, to hear this various musio of 

nature? Well, then, you detect in yourself a love for the beatt- 

TIPFL. Now, let us see if that love is a feeling which you ought to 
indulge and cultivate. Let us suppose, on some fine day, a mother, 
thus addressing her two children — Charles and Frank. * Well, my 
children, it is a beautiful day, let us go out into the pleasant fields, and 
look at the beautiful flowers, and trees, and streams, and animals, and 
up to the glorious blue sky, and listen also to the beautiful sounds of 
birds, and streams, and winds.' Frank answers, ' Oh, yes, mother, I 
shall be very glad to go, for I love to be with those beautiful things.' 
But Charles replies, ' Oh, no, it is so much trouble to walk so fax for 
the sake only of seeing and hearing these things. Do let me stay at 
home.' (And he thinks to himself, *■ I had rather remain here and do 
nothing. I hate taking trouble. It is so pleasant to do nothing.')" 

" Now, which do you think the nobler of the two ? Which do you 
think you would rather have for a companion ? To which could you 
look up with most respect? Do you not feel a kind of contempt 
for a child who is so listless that he could prefer to enjoy a mere lazy, 
doing nothing, rather than go out amid all that is beautiful P What 
feeling is it that leads Frank forth to study the beautiful ?'* 

Pupil.^*' The love of the beautiful." 

Teacher. — " What feeling is it keeping Charles back ?" 

Pupil. — " The feeling of laziness, or indolence, or love of repose." 

* The answera are not given when they are obvious. 
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Tecuiher. — " Which ought we to prefer." 

JPupil. — " Love of the beautiM." 

Teacher. — " Suppose that Charles declines to accompany his mother 
because he secretly thinks that when they are gone he shall have an 
opportunity of going by himself into the garden, and eating as much 
fruit as he pleased. What feeling will then be secretly keeping him back ?" 

PtfjpiZ. — " The lore of eating." 

Tecteher. — '* And what feeUng risea in your mind towards one who is 
80 possessed by the love of eating that he cannot resist it, in order to 
enjoy the beautiful ?" 

ApU. — " Disapprobation, pity, and contempt." 

Tecuiher. — " Then it is plain the love of the oeautifiil is nobler than 
the appetite." 

Teacher. — " Suppose Charles and Frank have been playing with their 
rocking-horse, and Frank, when his mother calls them leaves his play, 
saying, ' I love to see and hear the beautiful thin^ of nature even 
more than I love to play :' but Charles says, *■ Oh, I do not want to 
go, I want to stay and play with my rocking-horse,* which is the 
noblest character." 

JPupil.—'' Frank." 

I^eaeher^ — " Yes, it is right to play sometimes, but I think you must 
feel that it is nobler to loye the beautiftd than even to loye play. Again 
suppose Charles says — * Oh dear^ I am afraid to go with you. You 
are going through the fields, where there are cows. You are going by 
farmer Hodgkins' yard, and there is a great dog, and perhaps he may 
break his chain.* What will it then be keeping Charles back P" 

JPvpil. — " Fear or cowardice." 

Tectcher. — "And which do you think is the worthier, nobler feel- 
ing — the loye of the beautiful which leads Frank forth caring nothing 
for cows and dog, or fear which keeps Charles back P" 

Pt«p»7.— « The loye of the beautiful." 

Teacher. — " Ought Charles to be kept back by such a feeling P Do 
you not feel a kind of contempt for him for yielding to such a feeling P 
Again: suppose Charles says, *No, I had rather not go out with 
Frank ; I am very cross with him, and I do not like to walk with him,* 
— what feeling will that be on CharWs mind P" 

JWp«.— "Anger.** 

T^her. — "^d ought Charles to prefer gratifying anger to gratify- 
ing his loye of the beautiful P** 

Teacher, — " Well, suppose again that Charles says, * Oh no, I do 
not like to walk out with Frank ; he is not big enough or sensible 
enough to walk with me. I think myself fit to be companion for some 
one older than he is.' What feeling will this be in Charles's mind ?** 

JPupil, — "][Pride — a fondness for thinking too highly of himself.*' 

Teacher. — "And is this a feeling which ought to keep him back 

from gratifying love for the beautiful P Again, suppose Charles 

saying, ' I do not like to walk out with Frank, he has such a shabby 
dress, and is such a little boy. I should be quite ashamed if James 
or Henry Atkinson should meet us. They would quite laugh at me.* 
What feeluig ogain will that be inrCharWs mind keeping him back P" 
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PupU,—" Vanity." 

Tectcher. — " And is this a feeling worthy to interfere with the love 
for the beautiful." 

Teacher. — " Why, then, you see your love for the beautiM is a very 
superior feeling — superior to indolence, love of play, love of eating 
and drinking — superior to anger, fear, the love of thinking highly 
of yourself, and the love of bemg thought well of by others. But 
I wonder if there is any feeling higher than love of the beautiful. 
Suppose, just as the mother is going out to enjoy the beautiful in 
nature, one of the childi*en seems iU, and wants to nestle on her 
bosom J will the mother be right, now, to abandon her intention 

of going out, and give herself up to nurse her little oneP ^And 

what feeling in the mother's mind could lead her to make this choice?" 

PupU. — " Love, or affection." 

Teacher. — " Then love, or affection, you mean to say, is a nobler feeling 

than love for the beautiAil, and ought to be obeyed in preference ? 

Or suppose, just as the party is setting out, a person comiCs running 
in, telling the mother that a neighbour is very ill, and begs her to 
come and see her, to comfort her, and tell her what » to be done — 
and the mother says, * I cannot go out now, my children. I must go 
to see poor Mary Bobson.* What feeling will be in the mother's 
mind, keeping her ^m going out to enjoy the beautiful ?" 

JPupU. — " Sympathy or compassion." 

Teacher. — " And is the mother right in neglecting the love of the 

beautiful to obey her sympathy ? Then sympathy must be a nobler 

feeling than the love for the beautiful. Thus you perceive, though the 
love of the beautiful is a very high feeling, there may be others higher 
still. We ought to make our lower feelings give way to our love for the 
beautiful ; but we ought to make love for the beautiful give way to 
higher feelings. But now, who causes things to assume betuitiful forms 
and colours, and puts into them the power ofuttering beautiful sounds." 

Pupil.—'' The great God." 

Teacher. — " Now, we cannot but think that Q-od forms thoughts of 

all these things before he makes them. Why, then, the thoughts of 

Qod must be beautiful ; must they not ? And he would not have 

made these things beautiful, unless he had loved the beautiful himaelf ? 

Ah, then, we see why he made all these things beautiful. His mind 

is a world full of beautiful thoughts, and of love for the beautiful ; and 
he wanted to make our minds like his ownj and so made outward 
things beautiful, that we might look upon them, and listen to them, and 
have beautiful thoughts, and love beauty ; so that — 

'The mind 
Might be a mansion for all lovely forms. 
The memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and hannomes.' " 
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PART II, 



CHAPTEE TIL 

LESSONS IN THE PORCH OF NATUEE, 

MIKD-BUILDING IN WOKLD-KNOWIiEDGE OB GEOGKAPHY. 



*«* The following leerons, it is respeotftilly suggested, may either be read to 
the children, by the teacher— who may simplify the language to the age and 
degree of informaticot — or, in many cases, they may be read by the children 
themselyea. The naked synthesis of ideas, apon which the lesson is formed, 
is prefixed. 



LESSON I.--SYNTHESIS. 

Idea of fairy power and faiiy world — Longing of the mind for suob — 
This idea not all a dream — ^World of the mind — Wonderful power 
attfidnable therein — How to realize the mind-world — Difference in 
mind-worlds — Longing for a great and beautiful one — ^AU our mind- 
worlds at first small — How built up — hj thoughts — We gain thoughts 
from the universe — The universe, model for our mind- world, and a 
symbol of an infinite mind-world — Hindrances to mind-building — 
Iiidolence and love of play — Analysis of love of play — Comparison of 
the desires — Statement of our work of mind-bmlding, or in-struc-Uony 
to gain mental representations of the outward world — ^We must gain 
these by continually asking the questions " what is," and " why it is" 
— ^The mind compelled to suppose a wAy, or reason^ antecedent to every 
phenomenon — These two questions, what and wAy, the two portals of 
truth — But our own powers of observation not sufficiently extensive 
— We must use the observations and conclusions of others — ^These 
conveyed to us by words — Hint of the wonderful power of words. 



Most of you, I have no doubt, have enjoyed the plea- 
sure of reading or hearing wondrous tales that described 
a charming world, in which beautiful beings — spirits, to 
which we give the name of fairies — acted an important 
part. You have in your fancy, as the tale went on, seen 
those beings shooting through the air, swift as light. Some- 
times you have seen them floating like a silvery cloud 

H 
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orer sea and mountam, or in pearty and magic oar, aaililig 
$l<mg fiur up in the bine heavens. Sometimes they would 
suddenly flash from some fiir region, and, with a tondi 
of their wand, cause some mean cottage to beeamie 
directlj a vast and gorgeous palace, the poor ragged 
dress of the inmates to change to rojal robes, and clods of 
earth and common pebbles to turn in a moment into gold, 
and silver, and marble, and alabaster vessels, and fomitore, 
all richly worked. Whose imagination has not been carried 
away by such tales? How we have secretly emied ihaA 
fiiiry power, and, in £moy, put ourselves for a time in the 
fairy's place, and flown through the air, and wrought wonders 
like her. And when we have turned away from the tale, 
and looked round, and seen where we were, have we not 
sighed to think it was all but a dream, and that we must move 
about slowly and heavily in this common world, take things 
as they are, and let poor hovels be hovels, and rags, and 
clods, and pebbles, be rags, and dods, and pebbles, still ? 

Yet I hope to interest you when I assure you that such 
tales are not cdl dreams ;— that there is a world as wonderful 
as any fidry world oi which you have ever read or heard ; and 
that in that world you, even yoti, can enjoy more than £ury 
power. Yes, in that world you can float over mountains and 
seas, or gHde along in your spirit car, or descend when you 
please, with the swiftness of light, or be spread abroad, 
spirit-like, through all the world we same. Fairy tales, pro- 
perly understood, are true tales, foreshadowing— or hiuting 
beforehand — ^to the young the real wonders of the mind. 

But what, and where, is this wondrous world ? It is the 
world of the mind, not the world of the body. Close your 
eyes, and fancy or picture in your mind whatever scene you 
please ; you are in the mind-world surrounded by your own 
thoughts. Well, picture then, first, the thought of some 
miserable hovel, and yoiu'self diothed with miserable rags. 
You are in the mind-world-^not a very beautiful mind- 
world as yet, assuredly. I mean, not your body, but toua- 
8£LF — your thought, your thinking part — ^is in that woiid. 
But now, at a command, let the hovel grow into a palace, 
and your rags change into kingly robes. And, at anotirer 
command, let the palace vanish, and a beautiM worid be thete 
instead ; and you^ that is, your attention, or thinking, or ocm- 
sciousness, may now spring up a pure spirit, clothed in a robe 



I 
of light, and float tbrouf^ tibe air, lookiag down on beautilial 
green fields, and wmding streams, and neh. dusters of trees, ' 

and g^itle slopes, and hHj hiOs, and white houses scattered 
itiuMHigh the fidds and amoo^ the trees ; and above, you look 
1^ to the wide blme heavens, with silTery doads floatii^ 
«lei^. And i^in, with a thought, let that scene pass, and 
t^ Taflt rolling sea be there, and ru^ed, towering rocks, and 
wide sea beach, and yessdb with wlate sails. Again, at the 
eommand of yonr thought, let these vanish, and a country all 
'B&ountainotts, rise beneath yon, where mountain seems piled 
fi{K>n moontain, in vast confusion, and fix»m the ld[tiest a vast 
dark column of smoke, illuminated with flashes of fire, is 
.rising up towards the sk^. 

I said there was a nund-world like this, and that we 
oould have such wondrous power therein. But we have 
not aU such mmd'-worids — ^none of us, till we hare formed 
them, or built them up, and learnt, by exercise, to have 
power in them. And the mind-worlds of all who have 
them are not equally grand and beautiful. The mind- worlds 
of some are as vast and beautifol, in comparison with those 
of others* as this great world is vast and beautiful, com- 
pared to a poor miserable hovel. Now, do you not wish to 
have the preat and beautiful mmd-^orld, in which you may 
enter and live, and be in it like a pure and happy spirit, 
flyii^ about, creating and changing as you please ? 

In childhood, aU our mind-worlds are small, dark, and 
narrow, and we have little power over them. And it is the 
work of early life to draw forth (e-duc-ate) the powers 
within, so that iAyey may ever go on building up or furnishing 
(in-struct-ing) the mind with beauty, truth, and grandeur. 
And this work of education and instruction is never com- 
pleted. We can go on building up our mind-world, and 
making it more vast, glorious, and, beautiful for ever. 

But how are we to do this? It is by what is called 
knowledge. What is knowledge ? One large portion of it 
eonsists in true iTHOiTftHTs or representations within of the 
amiiros that are without. Gaining knowledge of this out- 
wttfd wdMf means building up the mind witlun, by thoughts 
Which correspond with the things without. God seems to 
have plaoed this outward world like a vast and beautifid 
pieteve, «ii i^dch we may look, and according to which we 
auHy fiorm onr own mental world. And, no doubt, the out- 
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ward world is, to some extent, a picture of the hidden mmi^ 
world of God, so that the more our mind>world correspond 
in grandeur and beauty with the outward world-- that is, the 
wiser it is — the more it will resemble the mind-world of God 
himself. And here again we see what a glorious thing it is 
to build up our mind- world, when to do this, is to make our 
life more like the life of the most perfect and august of beings. 
I hope, then, you feel an earnest desire to build up your 
mind-world in great and beautiful thoughts. And if yon 
have this desire, what should hinder you from following 
it, and going on day after day building up this glorious 
world? Indolence, a love of rest, a dislike of work may 
hinder you ; for we cannot build up the mind without work- 
no, not without hard work — hard work, I mean, of the mind. 
But is not the glorious world, which we shall obtain for ever, 
worthy of that work ? What would you think of a being who 
has lived through years upon years, and had the richest 
opportunities for building up a glorious mind-world, and has 
been content with one, poor and mean as a hovel, and 
all because he cowardly feared a little labour, because he 
preferred the pleasure of an easy indolent life — though i& 
this mean hovel, to an active working one in the magni* 
ficent temple of an enlarged mind ? Would you not have ft 
thorough contempt for such a being ? Would you not tura 
from him as a poor, pitiful, abject creature? Take care, 
then, that you never have to think of younelf as this abject 
contemptible being? But, can nothing hinder you from 
building up your mind- world but indolence ? Yes, the exces- 
sive love of play or amusement may hinder you. "What is 
the love of play or amusement ? It is often the love either 
of acting something which calls up the scenes of real life, or k 
is the love of striving to excel a companion in some rather 
difficult thing. Now, ask yourself, if anything you can aeiy 
can call up to your mind scenes more beautiful and interesting 
than those I have mentioned. Properly understood, the 
whole work of mind-building is play. It is acting over 
in the mind the wonders of the great world. The only dif- 
ferenee is, that what you call play, is sometimes, though not 
always, an easier kind of work. Now, it is necessary, for tJft 
sake of rest to the mind, to turn sometimes from the harder 
play to the easier play. But what would you say of a being 
who had through many years had the opportunity, by engag- 
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xng in a Bttle harder but still interesting play— of building 
«p a gloiious mind- world, but had preferred the easy play, 
and so had built no mind, or only one of little petty scenes, 
all unconnected, broken, and useless ? You would again turn 
£rom him as from a weak, cowardly, contemptible being, who 
had not the spirit and the application to choose what was 
most noble -and most precious. 

But,, oft-times in play, we engage in a work which has 
htde interest in itself — we engage in it for the sake of trying 
to excel others. But, what pleasure does it give us to excel 
others ? It pleases our desire to think highly of ourselves, 
i£ we can fancy ourselves in anything superior to others. And 
it pleases our desire to be highly thought of by others, if 
they can think us superior. But now, let us consider, shall 
we not in the end have a much nobler esteem for ourselves 
ioT labouring to build up a glorious mind-world, than for 
excelling a companion in some litUe game ? And when 
we have this mind- world, shall we not receive the esteem 
of all wise and superior people? Surely that will be a 
nobler reward than the reward of being praised or envied 
by companions for excelling in play at some sport that 
leaves nothing behind it. While, then, you will some- 
times relax your mind, and change your thoughts, by en- 
gaging in this lesser play, you will never let the desire to 
outstrip companions in this lesser work make you forget to 
endeavour every day to outstrip yourself of the day before in 
the great work of building up the mind- world. 

Let us clearly understand then what it is we are going to 
do. We are going to get for ourselves mental representations 
ef this outward world, wherewith to build up our own world. 
These representations of things on the cloud-walls of the 
mind are what we sometimes call thoughts : and, when they 
are correct representations^ they are what we call true thoughts^ 
«r knowledge^ or truth. We have, then, to instruct^ or build up 
the mind in knowledge, or truth, or true thoughts, or true 
representations ; and the desire to have true representations 
—to live in a great, true, and beautiful mind- world — ^is called 
liie hve of knowledge or truth — a love, I hope, you now 
possess. You must evidently look forth on this outward 
world, to notice what is there, that you may have thoughts 
which represent it in your own world. 

But suppose, then, you have examined the whole world, 



and tbits baye in jOTir mind a picture of everytlnisg thnt 
is in it. Hare you all that is neceflsarjr? Not so. Thm 
outward world is not a $ttU, dtad pictore wliicii ne^r 
fdters. It is a world where everything » m cototinual chmige^ 
and motion. A Hfe seems to ran l^irough it aH. The plasty 
grow, the elonds move, the stars rise and set'^-OTcn the very 
rocks crumble into dnst. And do these ehanges come wn^ 
ofthenuelves f No e^rt of our mind could so believe. We 
are compelled by our minds to bebeve that notfahig happens 
singly CHT by itself. Something accompanies or goes befe^ 
every happening^ every change, which we call its THtscm^ 
Thus, we know, that the reason of «dow descendii^ ichthe 
previous going on of frost in the clouds above ; the reason <3i 
rain descendmg, is the previous rushing togetiier «f par^ 
tiefea of fog or dood, Ibrming large dropSi Now, m 
Gtdet to make o>ar mind- world a tme rejnresentatioa of the 
outward world, we must also represent these chanses, and 
(in <mr thooghte) put before, oVwith. the cfaan^tlieir 
proper retuoiM, We must put before the descent of snow» 
Keeatng m the clouds ; before the descent of rain^ the running 
togeth^ of the partidea <^ fog. llnisi, we have not oi^ to 
Jcnow what is in the world, but i»hy it h. Our desite of 
knowledge, then, must be of two sorts ; defore of knowing 
what isy and desire of knewing why ii is^ To have these two 
desires, is Hke the (^ening of two vast portala of the mind in 
tibe cloud-walls of darkness around for the two kinds o^ 
representations — representations of whmt is, and replresenti^ 
tiona of why it t»-*-to come in to you and build up your 
mind-wortd. 

But, how are yon to get this knowfe%e^ If left ^ 
yourselves, you would find it a long and painful work t6 
search into the diflbrent parts of this great world and mala^ 
your mind- work! Hke it. But, you knew, we are not the first 
or only persons in existence. Numbers of noble'Spiriteft 
beings have throu^ thousands of years laboured to build up 
their own mind- worlds ; md aH the representations of tte 
imiverse they have gained are not lost. No, the great and 
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* TIm wofd reaton^ k employed in prafoenM to the word cis««% 
hecauae it vyore truly enoe^sos toe relatioii of ph/Bical causes to ihei|r 
effects, namely, — that of mvariable antecedents. In science we know 
only the method, order, law (ratione, raiaon^ reasonj of physicfi 
phenomena. 
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good God Yam eoaUed i» te gaia akoott without labov aU 
tka(t suck great ouee have toiled for years to build up for 
themselves. How ? They send forth, as it were, hosts of 
fl^inta which paiut or form on our nunds the metures or 
xepreseuMions they have gained for themselves. Words are 
these spirits — ^these thought-painters on the cloud- walls of the 
miiMii Books are wonderful things, which these powerful 
magiciansy the wise, cause to be covered over with signs. 
And when we look upon them, these signs have the power of 
reusing these spirits which then come into the mind and do 
lliis wonderful work. Thus, we have the inestimable pri- 
vilege of receiving all the beauty, and greatness, and truth, 
that thousands of the wise and the great have built up for 
thenselves through the i^fes that have gone before us. 



LESSON IL— SlTNTHESia 

CommeiioeiBeBt of mind-buflding — Suggestion of a dark obaotio mind 
— Ghndual clearing and enlargement — ^Begin with the known — Soms 
topography with which the pupil is familiar — Fkoe him at tha 
pomt of Tiew to oonceiye of this as a map — The imagination trayelt 
mm thi» point of the known round to the conception of the urn 
knawn, tiU it oomea to the ooena on eaek side— Map-conoeption of 
Great Britain as an island. 



X will now, then, if you will allow me, with my own words, 
endeavour to paint on your minds representations of what is, 
and whjf it is^ia the great world around you. 

Let me first, then, go blck, and suggest to you again a 
wotid, all of douds and darkness, where you feel shut in 
within a dbaos of confusion. This represents your mind- 
world, as it was orisinaUy, before it was Duilt up in any know- 
ledge. Now, let wese diqrk clouds separate themselves ; let 
these be a hlue heaven above, with silver clouds ; let there 
h^ green fields below, with flowers, and trees, and streams, 
and blue hiUs away in the distance. 

. Now, plaee vour attentum^ which is the spirit of your 
ikouffhty amid this scene, floating above the green fields, and 
leaking down upon them. Rise with me up into Uie pure, 
eod air, putting the green fields and the trees far beneath ua» 
There, now, we look down upon the tops of the trees, and 
even upon the birds flying below us. The fields are spread 
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oat before us like a flat picture ; the hedges are like IiEtetf 
across it ; the roads like double lines ; the riyeis like «ilTer 
Imes. The cattle and the trees are like, spots, and so -aro^ 
the houses. Yonder is a hill. We are far aboye, and ard^ 
looking down upon it. What does it look like ? One side, 
on which the sun is shining, is like a bright patch of lights 
the other a patch of darkness. (Let the teacher show ih^ 
pupil one of the ordnance maps of a part of England, ift 
which he resides.) 

Here we have on paper, then, a picture oi the fields 
and roads, trees and houses, as seen by the spirit of 
thought j&om a point in the air. It is called a map. 
But we have yet only pictured the scene just beneath us.. 
What is around that scene ? Fresh fields and fresh roads» 
and houses, and hills, and yaUeys, succeeding each other. 
But the fields, and the hills, and the houses, which are 
further off, become smaller and smaller, and fainter and fainter 
to the body's eye, till, far away, at the edge of the picture 
all round, we see nothing but a soft blue, something like a 
cloud. We see, then, around us, and beneath us a large circle 
of country. We are just over the centre, and the sky seems to 
meet the ground on every side. What a glorious and beautiful 
scene ! But what is beyond that line where the sky meets 
the earth, and which we will call the horizon? We will 
rise higher and higher in the air, turning our faces to the 
north. There are no clouds. The heavens are clear. See* 
as we ascend, the circle seems to grow wider and widev^ 
wider and wider. More blue hills, and fields, and villages, 
and even towns, come into it. *And though they are hxxA 
and dim at first, yet, on looking with the deeper power 
of the spirit's eye, we discern them as clearly as the others. 
Well, we rise higher and higher. Oh ! what a vast extent 
of country we can see. What a number of gre8,t towns, with 
their clusters of houses, with people walking about the streets, 
and vehicles passing to and fro, and clouds of smoke rising 
from the chimneys. What multitudes of fields, with hez^ 
of cattle, and flocks of sheep, and farmers' workmen plough-* 
ing and mowing, and performing other agricultural laboi:»s; 
Jlunning across the country, we now see lines, or, as they 
are called, chains of mountains, with the dark shadow on tfaib 
one side, and the light on the other. Trickling down th« 
sides of tlie mountains, on each side, we see streams which 



dune, wlier^' there is ligbt, like streams of silver. In tbe 
Vldleye, these streams imite, and become large rivers, which 
wind on their way through many a field between the hills. 
Sometimes the streams or rivers ran into a valley from which 
they cannot escape, and then they form a large lake, where 
we see waterfowl skimming and plunging. A wood runs to 
the water*s edge, and the long branches of the trees dip into 
the water; and little boats, with white sails, are in some 
places floating along, containing the forms of persons enjoying 
the beauty around. Still we rise higher and higher, higher 
and higher, and the circle becomes still larger. Far away 
to the left), we see taU mountains, standing out against the 
sky. There are other plains beyond. And now, beyond 
these, we see what at first seems a long pale line ; yes, we 
torn, and on the right hand, also, we see a similar line — ^let 
us look with the deeper gaae of a spirit's eye — ^it is the 
wide, wide ocean, beyond the land. On the side upon our 
left hand the sun is nearly setting; and now we see 
that the sea seems like a lake of glittering silver. On the 
right, the sea is reflected here and there from the tops of the 
great waves; but in both seas we see innumerable vessels, with 
tiieir white sails, passing to and fro. All the rivers that we 
nolioed before run frx)m the mountain into the seas, some on 
one side and some on another ; and as they come near the sea, 
they become broader and broader ; and near the mouth of 
each river we see a large town, which we call a port. Near it 
we behold, moored, numbers of vessels, with their dark masts. 
Other vesseb are sailing up or down the river, bringing or 
carrying away merchandise. 

Still we rise higher and higher, and still our circle grows 
larger ; and we see more, and more, and more of the sea, on 
two sides — ^the right and the left : but on two other sides — 
before us and behind us — the land seems to lengthen out. 
At last, it finishes, also, in those directions, and we see the 
sea on every side of the land. The whole country now seemn 
like a beautiful picture, painted on the ocean. Water sur« 
rounds it on all side6. It is an island, or, as the word 
(ea^land) means, water land. It seems to come nearer to us 
in the centre, hy high hills, or mountains ; and from them 
the land slopes away, till it runs down into the sea. JuM 
where it touches the sea we see a yellow line of beach, quitid 
gurrounding the land. (Let the teacher show a map of 
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Qreat Britain.) This is the shape the land presents to the 
eye ; but, oh, unon it what scenes of beauty and greatness— « 
what countless nelds, houses, viUages, churches* and town^^ 
what forests, and woods, and mountains*-what streams and 
rivers — what beasts, and birds, and human beings. The 
mind is overwhebned in trying to think of the number. 

We have now, then, formed, or built up in our mind, a 
picture-^-and, I think, we may q^y, a ^;cand and beautiful 
picture-— of the part of the world we live m — a picture of the 
island of Great Britain. And now we are somewhat £a.tigued 
with our work of mind-building, and soaring, and we will 
come down and rest a little. 



LESSOK IIL— SYliTHBSIS. 

The imagmatioa begine now with direst Britaia m the knoum-^hm 
takm m Iralaiid, Ocmtineiit of Smape — Farnw in itielf the swb 
of Buiope*— Now trayeU to Asus Africa, the AtLftntio^ ladisa, lyitf 
Pacific Ooeaas, North aud South America — Thus the couoeptioiL 
of the Northern HemiBphere is formed — This hemisphere not flat but 
rounded — a half globe — Great Britain in the zenitn — The Bvahce of 
water curved-^Our position considered as stationaiy oyer Gbeenwiob 
-^(The globe is reotdfied to tis for Qnenwieh} — ConoepCifliii of tiis 
shadow of night rising in the Bast and ^aeping oyer the earUw-As 
the sun declmea in the West, shadow nses in the East — Ni^it— 
Twilight — Be-appearaooe of light — Same phenomena- oyer again. 



We have built up in our minds^ then, a world or rather a 
part of a world, something like the part of the world in whi<d^ 
we live. Let our thought soar again like an inwibk Bpurit 
through this world to the point which we reached b^(»re| 
and let us look down once more upon Great Britain spread 
out below us. And now we will stiQ continue to asoen^t 
keying our fhee to the north. Our cirde continues to widest; 
beyond the sea to the right and left we see portions of blim 
land appear^— the ocean running between our land and theeop 
It is Irehind on the left, and the continent of Europe en tb0 
ri^ht. Still, as we rise, we see over the whole of IrehHEi4 
with its green fields and mountains. The wide ocean appeer^ 
b^ond on the other side. We see more and more of Europeii 
It stretches fiur in every direction, but as we rise, we see anotheat 
sea in the north (the Baltie) ; and then soon another p«Mf| 
ti Europe beyond it (Scandinavia). We see sea, else, oa lip 

;«1 



sooth, and then soon land beyond it. Hie sea is caQed the 
Mediterranean, and the land beyond it is Africa. (Eixhibit 
the map of Europe.) As we contintie to rise, the oeean 
beyond Ireland grows larger and larger, mnning north and 
ionth ; it is the great Atlantic Ocean. Europe continues to 
extend, tOl the diaxk shadows of lofty mountains rise in the 
horizon against the eastern dky. They are the Oural moun- 
tains; but still land appears beyond, stretchbg &r to the 
north and south ; it is called Asia. (Exhibit a map of the 
northern hemisphere, projected on the horisson of London. — 
See Haghes^s Physical Geography^ or VogeTa Illusiraied 
AtlasJ) North of Europe and Asia we see a large ocean 
cohered with vast pieces of ioe ; some like broad fields, others 
towering up l&e. crystal mountains. Here and there it con- 
tains firosea islands, whose high tops are ooT^red with perpetual 
mow, Itis the Northern or Icy Ocean. Far behind us now 
is AMca-^^-a great piece of land running out firom us to the 
Irarizon, with many a broad, red, and yellow patch of desert. 
Asia stretches out to the horizon on our right. Along both 
Europe and Asia a long strip of mountainous country extends 
from onr ri^t hand quite up to the veiy termination of Asia. 
(It ift the central axis of mountains.) B^ond Asia and Africa 
wesee again the great ocean ; that b^ond Asia is called the 
Pacific, that beyond Africa, the Indian Oeean. Then we turn 
again to the Idft^ we are now so high that we can look over 
the great Atlantic^ and we see two great masses of land, one 
before our left hand and another behind it ; they are the 
two great pieces of kmd called North America and Soath 
AineriCB^ whkh are united by a.Httle strip of land, called the 
Istfainas of Panama. And beyond these masses of land we 
see the ocean again ; it is the great Pacific. But now we 
can see no further, however high we rise. How is this i We 
harve reached the limit of this side of the world. But now 
M ns look upon it attentively. It is evidently not flat, like 
a-'floer. It rises Yq> beneath just as an orange, or any other 
feafl, fioatmg in the water^ with its half above the water, would 
iHsB up beneath the feet of some prelty fiy that fluttered its 
gaioe wings just ovet the centre. So the land and water 
sisem to rise up to a poiivt beneath us, and Great Britam 
ieems on the summit^ as it were^ of a roimded mountain^ 
fr^om y^^eh it wppears a descent on both sides to the horizon* 
Whi^! is^theeceanroundedas wellas thekad? Yes; anci 
the ships sailing upon it seem to be climbing up <ur sliding 
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down a vast curved mountain of glass ; and the vessels near 
the horizon have their masts pointed, not up to the heavens 
above our heads, but away, as it were, sideways, towards the 
heavens near the horizon. 

But look, what dark shadow is that rising in the east, and 
gradually spreading along the horizon from north to south ? 
It rises higher and higher, and covers a part of Asia that was 
light, but a little while before, and which now looks as if 
covered by a black gauze veil. Still the shadow increases, 
and every moment firesh mountains, and forests, and lakes are 
covered by it. It has now covered nearly half of that part of the 
world which we can see. How wonderful it looks ! We have 
a portion of light and a portion of darkness, and the portion of 
light is Kke the moon when it is not itdl. It is the light of 
day and the darkness of night that we are looking upon. The 
sun, you see, is sinking in the west, below the level of England* 
at the top of the rounded mountain, and cannot shine any 
longer on the east side of the earth. That is left in darkness, 
whQe the west side, on which the sun still shines, is in the day. 
Still the night creeps on the day. There, now it has reached 
the shores of England ; and now it has passed over half that 
land ; and now England, and Ireland too, are in the night ; 
and soon the dark, creeping shadow covers the whole scene. 
The sun has vanished behind tiie earth. It is night all over 
this part of the world, and the earth lies before us only as a 
dark round shadow. But no, it is not dark all round ; there 
is a fringe of light along the edge, like a golden ring sur-* 
rounding the dark shadow, lliat is what is called the 
twilight, and is caused by the sun, on the other side of the 
world, shining f^inst the air round the horizon, and making 
it light, and so it spreads this brightness a little way up into 
the darkness. 

But scarcely has the shadow of darkness rested on the 
world a few minutes, when the fringe of light to the east 
begins to grow broader and broader, and soon to assume the 
shape of a crescent. The crescent grows, and rises, and 
spreads over the shadow of darkness, growing larger and 
lai^er, just as the darkness had done before. It is the day 
re-appearing. The sun has passed right imder the earth, and 
is rising again on the opposite side. And thus, if we stayed 
and watched, we should see the shadow of darkness chase away 
the circle of light, and the circle of light again chase along 
the shadow of darkness, through night and day, perpetually. 
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LESSON IV.— SYNTHESIS. 

The iiuagination turns to the heavens — The sable sky above and helow — 
Stars seen above — Stars, sun, and azure earth seen on the floor of sky 
beneath — Cause of blueness of the sky — ^The atmosphere envelopmg 
the earth — Question, how is the earth supported ? — What is on the 
other side — Imftginfttion descends through the earth — Conception of 
strata — Percolating waters — Caverns — Fossil remains imbedded — • 
Coal strata — Primary rocks — Streams of trap, &c. — Lava — Melted 
nucleus of the globe — ^Imaginary gas cavern in the centre — Centre of 
gravity —Difficulty of motion thence — Descent becomes ascent — Pas- 
sage through the opposite crust of the globe — Emerging in New 
Z^hland — Question, whether we must call the sky we see, below or 
above us — The true distinction between up and down. 



W£ have looked upon the earth, let us now look into the 
heavens. We are far above all air, and as we look up to the 
flky, we discover it to be no longer blue, but almost of a sable 
black ; and, though the sun is shining far below us to our 
right, in the floor of sky beneath us, like a dear golden ball, 
the stars also shine as at night, like so many clear diamond 
points. And we now discover that when we formerly looked 
up from the earth below, it was the blue air above us that 
mode the sky appear blue, and that, by day, catching the 
sun's light, became so bright that it overpowered the stars. 
Now that we are above the air, we see the sun and the stars 
together. Below us, when we do not look with the closer 
gasee of a spirit's ken, the earth Hes spread, where it is light, 
like a vast blue cloud ; and round the edges we see the air 
reaching out a little way, a lighter blue film, completely 
surroimding it. How beautiful the earth looks, with its silver 
crescent of day and its darker, almost sable, blue of night, 
and the blue haze of the atmosphere around it ! And then, 
bU about in the black sky, which lies spread as a concave 
floor beneath it, the golden stars and the much larger golden 
mm ! The moon is absent now, perhaps, on the other side of 
the world. 

But how can sun or moon get on the other side of the 
world, or what supports the world upon which we are 
looking ? Let us endeavour to discover. 

We descend, swift as light, to the earth again. We come 
upon the summit of a hill — ^it opens before us — and w« 
descend into the opening chasm^ taking with us a fairy's 
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diamond lamp, that sheds a bright light aronad.^ We paaa 
by a thin bed of soil and Hien by beds of rock, lying one 
upon another, like yast stones in a building, only tike 
strata or beds se^n to reach both ways, further than we 
can see. Between the beds of rock we see beds of sand and 
grayel, filled, like spoils, with water ; and sometimes we 
eee streams of clear water running betwe^i the rocks ; some^- 
times, again, we come to vast carems in the rocks, Bome of 
th^n empty, and larger than fifty cathedrals, willi piDaiB 
rising from the floor, or hanging firom the roof^ all glittering, 
as if covered with diamonds, in the light of our £ury lamp. 
Far back, in the dark depths of some of these, we hear 
awful torrents -roaring, figdlmg down into deep reservoirs of 
water. Sometimes we pass by enormous chambers, filled 
with water — vast subterranean lakes— and as we pass bed 
after bed of rods, and sand, and day, we observe in the roeka, 
and t^lay, and sand, what look like the bones of animala, of 
lions, tigers, oxen, deer, elephants, alligators, and all kinds «£ 
strange cneatures ; we see tiie bones and ecales of fishes, tlte 
shells of shell fish. In some plaoes the rodcs seem to be 
made up of millions upon millions of small shells, and of beda 
of coral. Here we see the branches, trunks, and leaves, of 
trees, all buried up, and apparently changed, through k»ig 
time, into rock, or clay, or sand. They all look Kke the 
buried remains of a farmer creation. Still, as we descend, 
we come to beds of coal, fuller still of tihese buried wonders, 
especially of the remains of trees. We pass through hiini>- 
dreds of these beds of jetly mineral, and coma to rocks 'of/a 
harder texture, with less of these remains, but now abound- 
ing in veins of shining metal-— iron, lead, tin, oopper, and 
sometimes gold and silver, streaking the rock in all diinctiona. 
Still, as we descend, the beds of rock do not seem separaited 
from each other by such dicar divisions as beferre. Qeife and 
there we come to a daik mass of roc^ that looks Hke a daA 
congealed fountain, that has pudied its way up fi:om beknn, 
and spread out above and between these rocks something ^ke a 
vast mushroom. And still, as we descend, we come to some of 
these masses still melted. They are fiery hot, and are heaT>- 
ing and swelling, lifiing i^ the rodss idxrve them, or saeUang 
^em, or otherwise foremg a way through them, and flfmadl- 

• See«&iigheB'8]^0iMl0eogzaphy,** seoond 6<Bli(A. 
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mg out between the creTices. (Let the teacher exhibit a 
^presentation of a section of the earth'8 croBt, with its 
various strata and protrading masses of syenite, porphyry, 
granite and lava.)* Ah, there is, then, surely, a sea of 
melted rock below! With the fearlessness of spirits, 
which nothing earthly can harm, we descend deeper and 
deeper yet, and find oorselyes b^ieath all the solid rocks. 
Bound us now is, indeed, a yast ocean of heaving and 
fooiHng liquid. It is lava, - or melted rock, unspeakably hot, 
hotter than boiling lead. Wonderful, wonderful, that the solid 
rookB above should repose on such an awful ocean ! Let us 
keep stin on our downward way. Sometimes we come to places 
where the heat or other cause has converted this boiling rook 
into a kind of gas, or vapour, just as heat on earth converts 
water into steam. These masses of vapour make for themselves, 
as it were, caverns in the boiling flood — caverns of immeasur- 
able extent ; and there they heave, and swell, and sometimes 
burst their way around and upward, with awfbl violence, 
enough, to lift up all the fiery mass and the rocks above them. 
Still on through the fiery ocean, and the vast caverns of vapour, 
on, on we descend for thousands and thousands of miles, a 
wide path opening before us as we descend. Oh, what an 
awful region ! What imagination can picture the ever-restlecfis 
heaving and swelling of that tide--the terrific explosions of 
the gas caverns, the inconceivable heat ^ And now we find 
ourselves within another of these gas caverns. Our fairy 
lamp has been a diamond globe that shoots forth beams of 
light. We let it go from our hands, and it flies to the centre 
-of the cavern, and then, after swinging up and down, up and 
down, for some time, just as a pendulum swings to and fro, 
with shorter and shorter strokes before it finally stops, the 
globe remains still and hangs by itself, a self-supported globe 
in the centre of this vast hall. What miracle is this } We 
are in the centre of the eart^, and if there be a cavern there 
like this, a solid body would suspend itself there in empty 
«peoe. We try to move our diamond globe, and find it as 
difficult to move it one way as another — as di^oult to cany 
it back by the path we have come, as to descend with it 
further. But we wiU descend further yet. Still it seems no 
longer like descending, but ascending. Our diamond globe 

• See <* Hughes's Physical Qeogrsplij,** second edition. 
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seems as if it wished to go back to the centre : we force it 
down, however, but still it seems to preserve its inclination to 
fly back, and we seem to be flying upward instead of down> 
ward. Still we descend, though with difficulty, through many 
more thousands of miles, our Uttle globe resisting our attempt 
to force it on. At last we are past the vast iiery ocean, and 
eome to half solid beds, like paste, and then to solid rocks with 
their metals, and to coal, and to beds containing bones 
and shells, and the remains of plants. At last, through 
the opening that forms beneath us, we see distant heavens 
and stars, hke those we left behind. We clear the opening, 
and behold we And ourselves surrounded with another sky, 
directly under the sky we left above. We see heavens hang- 
ing all beneath us, and for the moment the earth, out of which 
we have come, seems to be like a vast dark ceiling spreading 
over. Surely we shall fall from this earth-ceiling down into 
the heavens. No, we can walk about on it, as flies upon the 
ceiling of our houses, with our feet to the ground, and our 
head away from it. Soon we get accustomed to the situation, 
and as we find ourselves as fiim and comfortable in walking 
about with our heads downwards, we no longer think it 
downwards, we call it upwards. We still say the earth is at 
our feet, and the heavens above our heads. 

We have then, in thought, passed right through the earth, 
and emerged on the opposite side, and find heavens and stars 
here as weU as on the former side. Now, if we pass on from the 
point at which we are, towards the stars, will that be ascending 
or descending ? It will be ascending, because it will be going 
from the centre of the earth. We now understand the true 
meaning of ascending and descending. Ascending is moving 
from — descending, moving totoardsy tiiie centre of the earth. 



LESSON v.— SYNTHESIS. 

Bnagination ascends into the air from New Zealand — ^Takes in conception 
of a second island — of the ocean — of Anstralasia — of Polynesia — of por- 
tion of South America — of Antarctic Ocean — Conception of Soathem 
or Oceanic Hemisphere completed — ^Then, conceptirai of the eartii 
as a globe — supported in an ocean of invisible power — Ascent toworda 
the moon — Discovery that our world has been moving, and we with 
it — We stop and contemplate from the moon the revolving globe. 
New places seem to rise and set — Conception of the earth's conical 
shadow, and the opposite flood of light from the son. 



iciKD^BiTiLDnro nr qsogs^phy. lOi 

Ws fl^w jn our last lesson, that starting from our pml 
of departure, hJgk over Englaiiid, and travelliiig on in 
the same straight line, as long as we were approaching 
the i>entre of the earth, we were descending; yet the 
moment we had passed the centre, though going on in the 
same straight line, we w^re ascending. Let us continue 
to asMsend from the point of our emerging; and as we 
mount on this side the earth, we see fields and woods, and 
valleys and hills, and streams and lakes, just as we saw on the 
opposite side ; and as we continue to rise, we behold around 
us the ocean. It is an island beneath us — a portion of New 
Zealand, a large and beautiful island, as we discern by the 
starlight and Sie moonlight — ^for the moon is shining here. 
Who could believe that so calm and &ir a scene rested over 
so awful and fiery an ocean ? 

Wdi, we will mount still higher, and survey also this 
side of the earth. (Lict the teacher exhibit a map of the 
southern, or oceanic hemisphere, projected on the horizon 
of London, in which New Zealand will be near the centre.) 
StUl, as we rise, we discern another island near, and then 
beyond that, vast ocean on every side. At last, to the west, 
anotheir large portion of land comes into view ; it is Australia 
— a vast extent of coimtry, as large as Europe, covered with 
uauunerable plains, forests, and mountains. Beyond that, 
still to the west, other islands come gradually into the scene, 
some lajTge, some small ; they are the islands of Australasia. 
But to the north and east no other large piece of land comes 
into the circle. One wide ocean spreads around. But what 
are those innumerable spots to tilie north and north-east? 
They are hosts of small islands dotting the water. Ah, small 
as they are, they are very beautiM, covered with bread fruit, 
and cocoa nut trees, and surrounded with coral reefs. They 
are the islands of Polynesia. Far, &ir to the south-east, we dis* 
cem another large piece of land ; it is the remaining portion 
of South America. But between ourselves and that we behold 
another icy ocean, containing innumerable fields and mountains 
of ice, and a large icy continent. It is the Southern Icy 
Qeeau. And now we evidently command the whole of 
lids half of the globe: for, however high we rise, we 
behold no more than we did before. Well, we ascend 
higher and higher on this side of the earth, and the earth 
grows smaller and smaller beneath us, and soon we behold 

I 
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the sun appearing in the east here also; and now the 
crescent of day stretches across the earth's horizon. Still we 
rise higher and higher, and the earth grows smaller and 
smaller, till it looks only like a moon beneath ns, with its 
shadow of darker blue and its crescent of light. Bnt still we 
see nothing that supports it on this side more than we 
discovered on the other. The earth looks like a vast ball with 
its circle of atmosphere floating in the empty space between 
us and the stars below. It is a ball or globe ; for, remember, 
we have been on the other side. It floats in an ocean 
of invisible power {attraction) just as a bell far down in the 
ocean floats in the water, or a balloon floats in the air ; only 
we cannot see the invisible ocean of power that supports the 
earth. But, as we ascend in thought higher and higher, we 
look up, and behold, we are approaching a world above usy 
apparently as large as that which we left below ; it is the 
moon. We will ascend to it. But, we seem to be flying far 
away from it on one side with the rapidity of lightning. We 
must stop ourselves ; there we are ascending stndght towards 
the moon. But, oh, how strange ! we look back on our world 
with the deeper gaze of the spirit, and behold it no longer 
motionless as before. Its islands and continents seem to 
swim along as if chasing each other. It is plain, the globe 
is swiftly spinning or revolving round, now carrying its large 
and small pieces of land down into the other hemisphere, 
presenting them to the opposite skies, then bringing them 
up again and presenting them to these. And now the shadow 
of darkness and the crescent of light seem to remain in the 
same place, and it is the surface of the earth, that, as it 
revolves, comes forward from the one into the other. But, 
how was it that we did not discover this befcnre ? Because 
we had been going with the earth-— flying onward with the 
same motion that we had when we ascended, so that we still 
kept over the same place. As we approached the moon, 
we steadied ourselves to go towards her, and thus lost the 
motion we had, and then discovered that the earth was 
revohing. We will not examine the moon at present. 
We clear the gaze of the spirit's eye, and behold, stretA*- 
ing away from the earth, a vast conical shadow, reaching far 
up into the heavens, and terminating in a point. It is the 
dark shadow of the earth, the portion of space on whic^ 
the sun cannot shine ; while on each side of it, we see (in 
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imagination) the beams of tlie sun shooting along, forming a 
vast ocean of light, spreading ont from the sun. There is an 
ocean of light, then, and a conical sea of darkness, and they 
meet each other ut the earth ; one half dT the earth always 
being in the ocean of light, and another in the sea of darkness. 
And now we see the cause of day and night. As the earth 
revolves, it brings its land and water round into the ocean of 
light, and then rolls them on round into the sea of darkness. 
And, it is just twenty-four hours in rolling any place through 
both to the same point again. Let us shoot in an instant to 
the point (apex) of the cone of darkness, and look down upon 
the earth, and we see it covered by the darkness — a dark 
blue, almost sable ball, with the fringe of twilight round 
the edge. We pass in an instant to the other side of the 
learth, near the centre of the ocean of light, just in front of 
the sun, and look down upon the earth, and behold it lies 
beneath us as a bail of silver, like the moon when it is fuH. 
Now we will fold the pinions of our thought, and singling 
out our dear England amidst that silver circle, descend upon 
it, and seek our quiet homes. 



LESSON VI^SYNTHESIS. 

Recapitnlatioxi — ^New aim to form a conception of the ordinary Hemis^ 
pheres, Eastern and Western — Imaginaiy journey to one of the 
Maldive islands, about the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere — 
Ascent thence, and survey of the Hemisphere, naming its various 
parts — Passage along the Equator, round to the island of G^allegos, 
about the centre of the Western Hemisphere — Ascent thence, survey 
•of the Hemisphere, and naming — Betum to the position over the 
JUaldivea — ^Double-roof-Uke appearance of the land — ^The water-sheds 
— Tmagining how the land rose from the water — ^Traoing the great 
central axis — ^The northern highland — Oural range — The two high- 
lands of Africa with the intermediate plain — The two mountain 
lines of North America — The great mountain line with its two 
flpurs, in South America — ^Volcanoes — Mountain Scenery. 



We have built up, now, in our mind-world, two glorious 
hemispheres, or half- worlds, joined together, forming a globe, 
with England in the centre of the one, and New Zealand in 
the centre of the other, and the ocean and sea of light and 
daikness stretching far away into the heavens, and places 

I 2 
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Gontiiittally shifting through them. To-daj we must make a 
new flight, and build up another portion of the great mind- 
world. We set out now from our home in a beautiful spirit- 
car. It ifi like a pearly cloud, somewhat in the form of an 
elegant shell, on which the spirit gracefully reposes. Winged 
steeds draw it along, guided by reins of light. I will now 
take my place beside you. In our spirit-car we pass along 
through tne air, oyer the tops of the trees, clear the summits 
of the hills, and now have left the land and are skimming 
along the green surface of the sea. How beautifid an4 
graceful the waves look, rolling solemnly beneath, reflecting 
on their tops the form of our cloud-chariot ! We pass on, 
leaving the coast of Europe on our left, and England &r, 
far behind us. There are the tops of the high mountains of 
Spain. Now the long coast of Africa app&rs. We skim 
along thousands of miles of rolling waves, passing countlesa 
vessels. There is the rock of St. Helena rising on our right. 
Now we turn the Cape of Good Hope, noticing the Table 
Mountain, with mists like a table-cloth hanging down it9 
sides. Now we pass the Island of Madagascar, and on, on 
through the wide ocean. There, we have reached the point 
we wished. It is a little island — one of those called the 
Maldive Islands. We have come here to gain a point nearly 
midway between the two poles of the earth. And we will 
now make hence another ascent into the loftier regions. Our 
spirit-car cuts the air, and soon we look down on the whole 
island, with its hills and valleys, its fields, woods, and streams, 
spread out as a map beneath us. And now we shall ascend 
imtil we reach, as before, the full circle of half the worl<|. 
There, we have brought it now into our view, and as we 
ascend, it ceases to grow larger. We will, then, cause our 
spirit-car to stop, and now make our observations. We turn 
our faces to the north, as before. Behind us is scarcely 
anything but water. Before us is a large portion of land, 
reaching from near our feet to quite out of sight, just in the 
north-east. On the left hand, too, is a large piece of land, 
with the narrow end running down nearly as far below our 
left hand as the larger end runs above it. On our right hand 
are a number of portions of land, cut off and surrounded l^ 
water. The largest of these runs down behind our right 
hand, a little farmer than the former did behind our left hand. 
We will learn to give names to these various portions of land 
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and water, that we may be able to speak of them. (Show a 
map of the eastern hemisphere.) 

Here is a picture of what you are supposed to see ; it is 
called a map of the Eastern Hemisphere, or half-globe. Look 
at it, and see what portions of the land have the following 
names — Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia. Notice the names 
oC the principal parts of Australasia — Sumatra, Borneo, Java, 
Papua or New Guinea, Australia. Notice the names of the prin- 
cipal portions of water — ^North Atlantic Ocean, South Atlantic 
Ocean, Indian Ocean, Southern Ocean, North Pacific Ocean, 
South Pacific Ocean, Arctic Ocean, Antarctic Ocean, Medi- 
terranean Sea. These are the same land and water which we 
«aw before, only we saw them from a different point. In 
order to impress the form this land and water present, we will 
learn to draw this map. But we have thus noticed only one 
half of the globe : let us pass to the other «ide. We cause, 
then, our spirit-car to shoot along over the equator to the 
west. The parts we saw before to the east begin to disappear, 
and we can see more to the west. Presently a new portion 
of land appears, and an ocean beyond. We pass on until we 
have lost sight of those portions of the globe that we saw 
before, and we find ourselves looking down upon others, 
or, if you like it better, up to them — for we are evidently 
quite on the other side of the earth. We are nearly over 
a small idand called GaUego. Before us is another large 
portion of land running almost from a point, and spread- 
ing wider and wider, to about two- thirds of the way up 
to the north. Then on each side of this is a wide ocean. 
The water on the left runs down without any large piece 
of land tin near the south pole. But scattered about, be- 
ginning from the horizon, there is an immense number of 
islands in clusters, with three larger islands in the south- 
west. Just before the right hand, nearly half way to the 
east, another large piece of land commences, broad at 
first, and becomes narrower as it extends about two-thirds 
of the way to the south pole. This piece is about the 
same size as the piece aboye. Let us learn the names 
now of the difierent portions of land and water here visible. 
Here is a map of the western hemisphere. Mark the 
following names of the land: — North America, Isthmus of 
Panama, South America, and Polynesia, comprehending 
many groups of islands. 
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In c^ef to iminresB the form of tke land and water of the 
western h^nisphere upon our minds, let us learn to draw it. 
\, And having, then, generally surveyed the western part of the 
world, we will cause our spirit-car again to take its position 
over the Maldive Islands, and survey the eastern world. 

Now, as we look down upon the land, we notice a fact that 
did not take our attention at first. It is, that almost evevy 
where the land seems to slope down on two sides towards the 
sea — a higher part being in the interior. It looks as if the 
land had once been beneath the water, and had by some 
power been upraised slowly to its present position ; and one 
cannot help £ftncying that, ages ago, the tops of the mountains 
first stood out of the water, like rocks or islands — and then, 
as the land rose, these gradually became larger and larg^,. 
and, of course, the points first elevated, would become higher 
and higher, till they became,, in some places, the tops of 
perpetually snow-clad mountains. Let us notice these highest 
points of the various portions of the land. 

We see a dark irregular belt, Mnged by an edge of light, 
running in a curved line, almost from one edge of the half 
globe to the other. It is the mountain region, which begins 
at the Pyrenees, in Spain, and continues up to the Aldan 
mountains, in Asia. (Let the teacher exhibit the mountain 
map of Hughes's Physical Geography,) This is somewhat its 
shape, and different points have different names, which we 
will learn. What an awful region it is. In some parts the 
mountains rise like an immense wall, against which the sun 
is brightly shining. The highest points shoot up like pinnacles 
above the very clouds, and the vast rounded heaps, formed 
by others, are covered with snow, which glistens like silver 
in the sun-beams. Between the high points we look down 
into deep valleys — some like little paradises — green and rich,, 
filled with fields, gardens, woods, villages, towns — others so 
deep that the rays of the sun can scarcely penetrate theitt^ 
and they look like deep black holes. 

What majestic scenery all along that long line of moun- 
tain region. What vast rugged rocks, what enormous masses 
piled as it were one upon another. Surely, imagination cannot 
conceive anything more grand and awful. In several places 
in that vast chain, we see smoke issuing from the summits^of 
mountains ; and at night we see flames amid the smoke, and 
look down into openings of white boiling lava i these Are 
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volcanoes. We notice, eepeciaUy, Vesuvius in Italy, Etna in 
Sicily, and Peshan and Hotcheou away in the centre of Asia, 
and several others fiirtker on wliere the monntains terminate 
in the Eastern Ocean. 

But we cast our eyes to the north of Europe, towards the 
west or left hand, and we see another mountain region ; it is 
galled the northern Highland. One point of it appears in 
€h*eat Britain. It then seems to pass under the sea, and 
appears again 4n Norway and Sweden, rising up in an almost 
perpendicular wall along the Atlantic, with broad tops 
covered in many places with eternal snow. Belonging 
to this region we behold a mountainous island — Iceland — and 
in it the burning moimtain of Hecla. Between the northern 
imd southei^ highland the land Hes in a vast plain, which 
«pens still wider and wider as it stretches out through Asia 
into the Eastern Ocean. It is, however, divided by a 
long mountain line that runs from the Arctic Ocean down 
towards the south. It is the Oural range, dividing Europe 
from Asia. Looking back to Africa, we see two highlands, 
the north or Atlas, running along the Mediterranean, and 
the sou^, <K)vering the whole of South Africa, and forming 
a table land, the edges of three sides of which are near the 
ocean— -viz., the East African mountains, Sneeubei^, and 
the West African mountains. The northern edge of the 
table land is formed by the Kong Mountains, and Mountains 
of the Moon. Between these two highlands lies an immense 
valley or lowland, a large part of which is a glaring desert, 
with only here and there an oasis, or spot of green, on which 
the eye can rest. The eastern ed^ of the lowland is bounded 
by the mountains of Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 

Now we pass back to our station over Gallego, and notice 
how the sni^ce of the land appears in America. Why 
t)efore us we discern two vast highlands — one, the Rocky 
Mountains, running for many thousands of miles to the 
north-west, and the other, the Alleghany Mountains, mnning 
about half the length away to the north-east. Between 
them is an enormous plain, covered with multitudes of forests 
and extensive lands called prairies, clothed with tall grass. 
It is crossed by multitudes of vast rivers and has numerous 
vast lakes— we may, indeed, call them seas. We turn round 
to the south, and see three somewhat similar highlands*^ 
oAie a, va^t daik line — ^the Andes — ^^containing peaks that seem 
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to tower into ihe sky, runs &r away to tbe sooth. Ch, 
what ^mioiis monntaiiui ! And from their ftink there ate 
two lower lines, nmning away to the Atfamtto-^he raoano' 
tame of Guiana and the Brazilian monntains. There are three 
yast lowlands thus separated; the north caDed the Llanos, 
the middle one the Sdras, the southern one the Pampas. 

Throughout the whole c^this longrange from north to soath 
we see many lofty peaks, hreathing fer& flames and smolcet 
and in many a place we hehold streams of fire stealing down 
the sides of the mountains. We will descend nearer to the earth 
to take a Tiew of this ^orious mountain range. We descend 
to the sor&ee of the sea on the west of OaUego, and float along 
m our magic car, and, as we look up, what a gorgeous spectacle 
meets our view. Firstweseealine of green sea; tfaen,heyond» 
a long strip of neariy level country, richly cuMTated; then 
heyond that, a dark region of woods rising up fior into the air ; 
hut heyond and ahoTC the woods agan!, what a majestic sight. 
The mountains rise one above the other, like vast cloods piled 
npcm. each other, such as we often see after a thnnder storm 
on a summer's evening. The sides of most are a light hlnct 
owing to the distance ; but the tops of the highest are of a 
dazzling white, and the highest peaks seem to pierce the sky. 
Surely mountains are some oi tbe grandest objects wMeh the 
Eternal One has made, to be to us signs of his grandeur an^ 
eternity. 
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Ai-m of lesson to give the idea of zones of yegetation — Tmagmarjf 
journey to North Pole^ aod from it — The region of ice — The yegien of 
dwar&, with ito animals — Begicm of pines — ^Its animals — Region of 
Bnropean forest trees — ^Its aninmb — B^os of mt&gneaiB — It» 
animals — B^gion of tropical vegetation — Its amimiilfl — ^Yorg^teeaa. i4m» 
— Its curious ani mals--Betnm to North Pole — Departure thenoe 
down America^ — Nearly similar zones — Similar animal tribes, but of 
different species — American scenery— Division-points of vegetation- 
zones — Now notice human beings — ^Their importance in modi^ring ih& 
soeue — ^Differences between them — The five centees of races. 



I wish you to accompany me in our spirit-car m a yery 
different direction from the one we took last time. We ascend 
Ottr pearly chariot, and in a moment are in the German Oeean» 
and the dark cli& of old En^and are behind us. We fly on. 
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IdaTing tiie lofly prectpiees of tite Norwegian mountmiiB to 
our Tight, and fiur away to our left the burning moontains of 
loeland. Now we have reached the region of icebergs, and 
look down on yast fields and hills or ice, some of them 
descending two or thi«e hundred fiithoms below the surface 
(^the sea. As we sail past them, we seem to see houses, castles, 
gateways, (diimneys, windows, and the like. Some are white, 
BOone are blue, some green, accor^ngly as they are formed <ii 
na or fresh water. Now we pass over the huge barren island 
of Spitzbergen, whose lofty peaks are covered with eternal 
ice and snow. As we pass on, &e icebergs become closer and 
larger ; and now we are passing over vast mountains of ice, 
apparently thrown together in wild confusion. We rise up 
Ingh beneath yon bright star, and command our car to rest. 
What a curious appearance the ice rocks take beneath. They 
9& seem to be movmg in circles, one point in the centre only 
stemds still. That point is the north pole, the point round 
which the northern portion of the earth spins. But what an 
awful, desolate, region spreads below I Not a tree, or shrub, 
or flower, or weed is to be seen as far as the eye can reach; 
only here and there patches of red snow, formed by the 
^ Palmella mvalis," a very minute red plant, which finds nou- 
rishment on the sur&ce of the snow. We seem to be in the 
region of perpetual death, where neither animal nor vegetable 
can grow. Let us turn our chariot towards the south. Soon 
as we come near Spitzbergen we behold seals and the great 
walrus basking on Ihe icebergs, with the white polar bear 
carefully stealmg towards them to surprise them asleep. And 
here and there we discern the dark heads of whales lifting 
from the waters, and soon shoals of smaller fishes around them. 
The waters seem filled with a kind of animalcule life ; for by 
n^fat, as the waves rise and Ml and break, they sparkle, as if 
filled with fire. Now we approach the northern land of 
Burope, and here and the^, in sheltered situations, we discern 
a little scanty vegetation. The elUk of the mountains, and the 
vast blocks of stone lying about are covered with lichens, and 
their many difi^erent colours, red, green, yellow, grey, add a 
peculiar beauty to these cold, desolate regions. Damp and 
sheltered places are covered with dark green mosses. There 
IB the willow, which never grows more than five inches above 
the surfttce, as its stem creeps along among the moss ; we find, 
also, eoorUe grass, heath, and firs. It is summer now, and we 
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see also, here and tkere, buttercups, cliickweeds, saxifrages, 
fiilverweeds, meadow-sweet, and great numbers of marsh 
plants. This, then, is the r^on of dwarfs, and stretches far 
away to the right and left along the north of Europe and Asia, 
and somewhat the same along tiie north also of .^nerica. 

But at the edge of the dwarf region we find the sides of the 
hills covered by low shrubs, the kalia, the azalia, and rhodo- 
dendron; and then, beyond these, trees begin to appear. 
And soon we find ourselves looking down on vast forests 
of pines, clothing the sides of the hills. But the great plains 
of Europe and Asia are almost destitute of trees, and covered 
only with long, tall grass. Here and there, for hundreds of miles, 
portions of these pine forests are formed only of tall, black, 
leafless tnmks, which fall, as the wind passes by them, with 
crashing sound : what are they ? They are wrecks of trees, 
which have been burnt by the fires which often sweep through 
these forests. Yonder, on the Norwegian hills, we behold 
the raging element. It is miles in width, and roars with the 
sound of thunder, sweeping all before it, while herds of ani- 
mals rush thi'ough the forests, and flocks of birds fly scream- 
ing in its van. In these regions, both amid the forests, and 
out on the open plains, we see, principally, the beautiftd fur- 
bearing animals, clad with the warm dress which Providence 
has given them to defend them from the cold. Here, we see, 
the bear with his shaggy coat, the glutton, the wolf, the fox, 
the lynx, the pole-cat, the weasel, the ermine,<the marten, the 
otter, the sable. The squirrel leaps from tree to tree ; the 
beaver erects his dam in the streams ; the hare crouches in 
the grass ; the domestic cattle consist of herds of reindeer 
which the Laplanders are milking ; the himter pursues the 
large powerful elk. 

As we pass on towards the south, the fields become gre^ier 
with finer and richer grass. Here and there patches of 
barley and oats appear, and then, at last, wheat. Larger 
flowers adorn the banks, and man^ other trees are mingled 
among the pines. At last we are past the region of pines, 
and look down, in Germany, on forests of trees, whose formi^ 
are familiar to us ; the huge manly oak, with its fantastk 
arms ; the rich shadowy elm, the wide-spreading sycamore, 
the beautiful mother-like beech. The hedges consist of hazel 
and hawthorn. Out in the cultivated comitry we see the 
fruit trees and bushes ^miliar to us, the apple, pea^$ plum, 
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dierry, goosebeny, cun'ant. We are over the European 
forest-tree zone. The animals which prowl among the trees 
of this region, (or once prowled before the forests were cut 
down,) we see, are the wild ox, and here and there the wild 
horse ; bears and wolves Hve in the wildest parts of the 
mountains, and hunt the herds of deer ; foxes steal out from 
the woods, and carry away the poultry of the fanners ; and 
hunters pursue the ferocious wild boar throush the deepest 
parts of the forest. On the open plains we behold domestic 
animals, cows, horses, sheep, hogs, asses, grazing ; but near 
the forests they seem to be in perpetual dread of the sudden 
appearance of wolf and bear. In Great Britain, Ireland, 
Holland, France, and many parts of most other coimtries of 
Europe, we see that the forests have been cleared away, and 
the largest of the wild animals extirpated. As we pass on, 
the foliage becomes richer and richer, the fruits larger and 
more abimdant ; the forests, as in Italy, Greece, and Asia, 
consist no longer principally of European forest trees, but 
of trees of darker and more shining leaves. They are ever- 
greens, which retain their foliage all the year. Every hill is 
dlothed with laurels, laurustinus, arbutus, myrtle, jessamine, 
pistachio, cypress, juniper, terebinth, besides peculiar kinds 
of oak, ash, and various pines : beautiful wild pinks adorn 
the rocks and banks ; many of the hills are covered with 
rich thyme, rosemary, lavender, and mint. Instead of our 
common plants, we see the wild tulip, anemone, carna- 
tion, mignionette, narcissus, iris, asphodel, &c. ; we see fields 
of rice and maize, and the cottages are covered by rich 
vines, with hanging grapes ; we see, also, groves of oranges 
and lemons — olive yards and vineyards. Oh, what a lovely 
region. We find often, also, dates, and figs, and other fruits, 
and forest trees, which belong more properly to the next 
region. In the forests and mountains of Europe, we find 
nearly the same animals in this evergreen region as in that of 
the European forest trees. But in Asia, in simimer, we find in 
it the animals which come up from the warmer zone. You 
perceive that in Europe the Mediterranean offers a barrier to 
this, or we might have lions and tigers in Spain, Italy, and 
Greece, as they were once in Syria. We will not directly 
cross this beautifrd evergreen zone, but pass along it, survey- 
ing Greece, Syri^, Persia, and the north of India. Oh, how 
many spots do we see that seem the land of paradise. 
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But we rnnst continue our journey southward. As we pass, 
then, from the Himalaya Mountains down into Hindostan, 
the vegetation becomes more and more rich, and wild, and 
vast. We look down now upon immense forests, whose trees 
seem so close together, with such a tangled mass of imder- 
wood, that there appears scarcely room to penetrate. What 
magnificent trees ! The banian tree, covered with figs, with 
its wide-extending branches and shoots running, luke new 
trunks, to the ground, forms a forest in itself. Here is the 
dragon tree, the ebony tree, and others, too numerous to 
mention, but all of the most luxuriant growth, and some of 
sizes to which no European tree can compare. But most of 
these are loaded with the foliage of climbing and creeping 
plants, many of which cover the huge trees with their large, 
gay flowers. Here the vine and orange, the fig tree and tiie 
ginger, grow wild. But the most beautiful feature is the tall 
palms and tree ferns, that rise up with their feathery foliage 
above the other trees, like a forest above a forest. Here are 
the banana, and the cocoa-nut palm, the date palm, and many 
others ; and away to the islands of the east, the air is filled 
with delicious odours, rising from groves of spice-bearing 
trees. What rich and glorious scenes ! How one should 
enjoy roaming through these glorious forests! But, alas! 
where Nature is so luxuriant, she is also dangerous. Swamps, 
concealed by forests of bamboo, send up pestilential vapours. 
The air is mled with annoying and poisonous insects, whose 
hum can be heard from afar. Beneath the beautiful flowers 
crawl venomous reptiles, especially the deadly cobra di capello. 
From the branches of the gorgeous tree hangs the vast 
python, with his shining body coiled round the trunk. He 
IS waiting to seize man or beast that passes by. The tawny 
lion roams on the open plain, making tne cattle and the sheep 
fly with dread. The sly and ferocious tiger prowls with 
glaring eye beneath the most tempting shades. There, in 
fliat rich savannah, where the elephant feeds with her young, 
the beautifal, but treacherous leopard steals around, evidently 
waiting to attack the elephant calf. The howls of jackals 
fill the forests by night. In those large, clear rivers, whose 
cool waters tempt the weary traveller, lurk gigantic crocodiles 
and alligators. In similar rivers, in Africa, the huge and 
unwieldy looking hippopotamus basks and sports. Yet, 
thoi^h all these things are so dangerous to our bodily life, 
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we may thank the Creator that he has given us such series 
of beaut^p' to contemplate with ihe spirit. Even these ani- 
mals — ^the majestic lion, the beautindly marked tiger^ the 
painted snake, but, above all, the innumerable birds of rich 
plumage, such as the parrot, the bird of Paradise, in the 
islands of the east, the sun bird of Africa, and the humming 
bird of America, are creations of great beauty, both as to 
form and colour. Let us, thank God, then, that he has given 
us such healthy, cool, and pleasant regions as our own to 
dweU in with the body, and such rich and gorgeous ones as 
these we have been viewing to dweU in with the mind. 

We have now reached the central zone of vegetation. The 
zone of palms and tree ferns, and as we depart again towards 
the south pole, we find ourselves, in Africa or Australia, 
once more in the evergreen zone. But this zone in Australia 
is peopled by animals peculiar to itself. There is the kangaroo 
and the kangaroo rat, the wombat, the opossum, the hair tail, 
the duck-bill, the black swan, and others. In New Zealand 
we have a vegetation somewhat like the European forest- 
tree zone, but we have found no land to the south, except 
Cape Horn, to show us the pine tree zone, and none 
the southern dwarf zone. Now, if we go back to the 
north pole, and, instead of passing thence down through 
Europe and Asia, we take our departure the other way, and 
travel straight down through the great continent of America, 
we shall pass in the same order through zones of vegetation 
and tribes of animals, very similar to those of the eastern 
hemisphere, yet widely different species. Instead of the ox 
we shall find the bison ; instead of the tiger and leopard, the 
jaguar ; instead of the Uon, the puma ; instead of the 
rabbit, the chinchilla ; instead of the sheep, the Uama ; 
and instead of the eagle, the condor. But the natural 
scenery of this part of tne world is even richer, if possible^ 
and more interesting than that of the eastern hemisphere. 
As we descend fi:om the pole, we pass over the vast fi-ozen 
plains of the north, with great swamps and lakes; then, 
down through the gigantic forests and wide grass-covered 
prairies of North America, in which herds of bisons are 
feeding, and over parts of which the prairie fire is rolling 
with tne noise of thunder. But on we pass, over the table- 
land of Mexico, and then enter the rich tangled forests of 
South America, richer and denser even than those of India, 
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with a similar abundanee of insect and reptile life, and a stiA 
greater abundance of birds of brilliant plumage. As we pass 
m our spirit-car down one of the great riyers of the con- 
tinent, we find the vegetation on each side so dense that there 
is not room to land. Sometimes sailing on the river, we 
emerge from the forest to pass over the immense plains called 
llanos, selvas, and pampas, covered with grass or tall thistles. 
And now we come again into the temperate regions, with 
trees like our European forest-trees. WhOe in Terra del 
Fuego, we are again in the coimtry of pines. 

But we must now return, with a thought, to the eastern 
hemisphere. We have built up in otu: minds some dim con- 
ception of the wondrous scenes of beauty and grandeur which 
this presents. But we should like to have some clearer idea 
as to where one zone of vegetation begins, and another ends. 
Let us suppose ourselves at the southern cape of Madagascar : 
we will place in imagination a large and beautifbl palm, on 
the southern point of the great moimtain region of that island, 
to remind ourselves that somewhat about there, the region of 
palms and tree-ferns begins. We place a dense forest of pahns 
and tropical trees, covering the northern part of the great 
table-land of Africa, and the centre of Sumatra and Borneo, 
and some of the Maldive Islands, to signify that there, is the 
centre and densest part of the palm zone. We ascend, then, 
to Mount Sinai, in Arabia, where we behold a palm and a 
laurel together, to signify that about there the region of palms 
terminates, and that of evergreens begins. We pass on, thence, 
to the Alps, in Switzerland ; and in the valleys of these we see 
laurels and oaks growing side by side, to signify that there the 
evergreen zone terminates, and that of European forest-trees 
begins. We pass over the European forest-tree zone, and 
alight next on the southern point of the mountains in Norway ; 
and there we see pines and oaks growing together ; and we 
learn that about here the zone of European forest-trees termi- 
nates, and that of pines begins. We skim over the dark 
woods of Norway, and pause now on Mount Sulitelma, in the 
Eoelen range ; on the sides of which we see dwarf pines and 
rhododendrons ; and we perceive that here we leave the zone 
of pines and enter on the region of dwarfs, which gradually 
become weaker and fewer as we travel towards 9ie pole. 
Thus, by bearing in our minds these six points, the southern 
point of the Madagascar mountains, the north of the table- 
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land of AMca, Mount Sinai, the Alps, the south of the 
Dofi:'efeld mountains, and Mount Sulitelma, we shall be able 
in a general way, by discovering whether a country lies north 
or south of these points, to imagine its gener^il features of 
animal and vegetable Hfe. 

But we have, in all this survey, taken no notice of the 
most important inhabitants of this great globe — himian beings. 
And yet, as we have passed along over the wide continents 
and innumerable islands, how covdd we help remarking what 
a lai^ portion of the scenery was formed by the works and 
dwellings of human beings ? What vast regions have been 
cleared by them of forests and wild animals, and divided 
into fields, and gardens, and traversed in all directions with 
roads, and dotted with towns, and villages, and single houses. 
Some vast plains and openings in the forests, that are still 
uncultivated, are yet adorned with innumerable tents of wan- 
dering tribes. In the north we see even the snow rising into 
roundish forms, showing that human huts are beneath. 
Hiunan forms are seen in every portion of the globe, tilling 
the fields, travelling in the roads, covering the seas with 
ships — the lakes, rivers, and creeks, with boats, or canoes, 
hunting the wild animals in the forests, or on the mountain, 
or pasturing flocks and herds on the vast plains. Here and 
there, too, we see hostile thousands engaged in warfare ; in 
some parts with clubs and arrows, in others with cannon and 
deadly implements of steel ; and the smoke of the artillery, 
and of burning villages and towns, rises up to heaven. Alas, 
these are terrible scenes ; let us turn from them to holier 
ones. It is Sabbath, and in thousands of towns, and villages, 
and hamlets, the tolling bell summons multitudes together, to 
join their voices in owning their dependence on the great 
and good God, and to listen to those lessons of wisdom which 
shall teach them to live, not as animals, but as minds, formed 
after the image of God. It is a grand and beautiful sight to 
see the millions thronging the streets, the roads, the fields, 
and now soon kneeling devoutly, and speaking — ^weak and 
humble beings though they are — ^to that great and eternal 
being, who is invisible, and fills and rules the universe. 

But we notice an imibense difference in the human beings. 
We find in different parts of the globe such a difference 
between them that they scarcely seem to belong all to the 
same race. S<»ne seem scarcely raised above the animal— 
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others seem almost like an^ls. They differ in colour, ia fea- 
tures, in expression, and still more, if possible, in dress, food, 
dwelling, worship, pursuits, and mode of life. We are be- 
wildered, at first, with the differences. Let me assist you, 
then, to look at them more attentively, and see if we cannot 
notice a few great dxfferenioefl* by which we can divide man- 
kind into different classes, or races. And, to help you, I will 
place in imagination, five tall standards. One shall stream 
irom the Mountains of the Moon, in Africa ; a second from 
Mount Caucasus, in Asia ; a third from the Atlas Mountains, 
in Africa ; a fourth from New Zealand ; and a fifth from 
Mount Popocatepetl, on the table land of Mexico. And now, 
if you will look around each of these standards, you will find 
a people differing exceedingly from those round the others. 
We will only notice at present how these different classes 
appear to the eye. 

First, from tiie standard on the Caucasian Mountains, we 
look upon a race mostly white, of perpendicular foreheads, 
and oval &ces. They extend through Europe, away even to 
America, through the north of Africa, and to the centre and 
south of Asia. This is the Caucasian race. 

From the standard on the Atlas range, we look round on a 
race nearly yellow, with almost square heads, eyes slantiis^ 
to the nose, high cheek bones, Httle or no beard, flat noses. 
This, the Mongolian race, extends from the centre to the eas^ 
south-east, and north of Asia, and the north of Europe. 

From the standard on Popocatepetl we look north and soutitu 
upon a native race (now mingled with Caucasian invaders) 
of nearly copper-colour — ^low forehead, and deep-seated eyes; 
This is the American race. 

From New Zealand, we look round on the two islands of 
New Zealand itself, and the innumerable islands of PolynesM. 
and we see a tawny race, with cheek bones not prominent^ 
upper jaws pushed forward, nose thick towards the point, tofi 
of the head narrowed. This is called the Malay race, beeauae 
it extends to the south of Malacca. 

Lastly, from the Mountains of the Moon, we look round 
upon a black race, with thick lips, woolly hair, narrow head* 
gompresaed at the sides, convex forehead, projecting jaws, 
wide nostrils, projecting cheek bones. This is the Negro race, 
and extends over the whole centre and south of Africa, and 
away to many of the islands of Australasia and Polymesia. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LESSONS IN THE POBCH OF HUMANITY. 

STOUT OF PHEON — ^DESIBE FOS XBUTH. 



LESSON L-STirrHESIS. 

Becapitulation of our mind-building in knowledge of what is— Now, the 
question «rAy occurs — Endeavour to awaken in the mind the real 
curiosity to know the why, a feeling of the nobleness of cherishing 
this cunositj, and ci the inferiority of indiiferenee to knowledge, by 
the Story of Pheon and Amon — Draw forth the moral judgment by 
the contrast of two characters, the sensual and the intellectual — 
Pheon an outward representation of the mind in its inquiry after 
the why — The courage of the nobler mind in its search for truth, and 
the difficulties that oppose it — The mind must be cleared from its 
pvgndicee before it ean reoetve truth; therefore, Pheon is thrown into 
ft droam, in which he feeb as if newly creatod. 



We haye laboured together in building up the world of the 
mind in knowledge of what is in this great world around us. 
We bare gained- in that inner mind-world the conception of a 
great globe, with its filmy atmosphere, its mountains and seas, 
its continents and islands, its wonder^ pictures of vegetation, 
of animal and human Hfe. But now, as we saw before, the 
question must occur to every one of us, why are all these things 
as they are ? And^ could we answer this question, other very 
important ones would still arise. 

Before we endeavour to answer this question, let your 
imagination pass across the Meditetranean sea, and ascend the 
groat river Nile, in Egypt. The time is ages ago. You 
Miold on each side of this wide mi^estic river, a richly culti- 
vated eountry, dotted over with villages and towns. In the 
towns you behold magnificent buildings. Often, also, in 
groves and on eminences, apart, you behold temples adorned 
with gigantic columns and statues. Vessels line the quays <^ 
the river. Merchandize from di^Ssrent parts of liia world are 
conveyed ihioagh the streets. Manufaotuies of linen, cotton, 
eiolii, leather, glass, pottery, and articles of metal and wood, 
highly mooght^ nee '^chifaited in the shope—showing that even 
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at that early age the Egyptians have arrived at coasiderabl0 
civilization. We pass by the gigantic pyramids, towering like 
mountains into the air» and by many a vast statue in stona^ 
meant to show forth some power of the great God. The^ 
Egyptians are not yet wholly fallen into idolatry. That 
majestic belief in* one all-powerful, all- wise, and all-good GU)d, 
which was the patriarchal religion, had not yet become losl 
among them, although it was beginning to be obscm*ed by 
the unwise attempts of priests to represent to the senses, by 
poor material symbols, ideas of God, and his .yarious powers; 
£or soon the people forgot God altogether — ^forgot the idem, 
which the outward things, as animals and images, represented, 
and adored these outward things themselves. At the time of 
which we speak they had not fallen deeply into this idolatry. 
There was many a temple in which the true God was wor- 
shipped, and in which this debasing tendency to compare him 
to animals or sculptures in stone was resisted. The priests 
of such temples were not only priests of a high religion, 
they were often profound philosophers, deeply versed in att 
the learning of the ancient world — ^learning which long 
since perished, and which we of modem times have had to 
discover anew. 

At the time we mention, there lived, in this valley of the 
Nile, two youths— Amon, the son of a rich merchant, aad 
Fheon, the son of a peasant. In the poor family of PheoB, 
each was obliged, almost from infancy, to do something for 
his livelihood. The parents could afford to their cluldreik 
neither time nor money for any education ; indeed, suelva 
thing as education was never thought offer peasants ; though 
God gives to the peasant often as noble a nature as to the 
monarch. Pheon was taken as servant, or rather slave, into 
the family of Amon, and given to wait on Amon^ The 
latter had numerous instructors appointed to teach him, but 
to little purpose. He was of an earthly nature : he had not 
love enough for knowledge to lead him to exert his mind, and 
cause it to work sufficiently, even to receive with attenticm 
what his teachers said to him ; and to try to give knowlo^tgl^ 
to a mind not fixed into attention to receive it^ is like attempt- 
ing to write on water. During the lessons, Atnon's thoughts 
were wandering to any little frivolous things that would 
ttmuse them, without causing them work. He was plfrnniiig 
how he woukfaak his parents for a new dress, and thinkigig how 
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fine lie should look in it ; or wandering off in thought to the 
fruit garden or the river, on which his slave was accustomed to 
row him ; or to sleep in the shade while his slave guarded 
him from insects. The thoughts that occupied Amon's mind 
were all little ones, and mostly ahout something that pleased 
Ms senses, as his appetite and his love of repose. Vain was 
It for his teachers to appoint him lessons, to exercise and fix 
in his mind the knowledge they gave him. As soon as they 
Were gone, he would put aside his hooks with a yawn of 
disgust, and saunter away the rest of the day in idleness, in 
sensual enjoyment, or in play with companions like himself. 
And when lus teachers reproved him for his ignorance and 
downess, he consoled himself by saying, secretly, he should 
never want these things ; his &ther was rich, and he should 
have plenty of wealth ; and why, then, need he work himself 
to death with all this stuff of knowledge ? 

But, there was (me watchful mind that heeded well the 
instructions given in vain to Amon. The little Pheon, always 
near his young master's person, without appearing to attend, 
never lost a word of the teacher's lesson. He drank it in as 
« thirsty soO drinks in rain. And at night, when all the 
family "were retired to rest, Pheon in his little miserable shed, 
which he had often to share with the lizards that crept 
tihrough the holes, would, with a piece of charcoal and a 
plank of wood, which he continually cleaned for this purpose, 
work the lessons in writing, in numbers, in gr^mar, in 
drawing, and the exercises in geography and history, which 
Amon neglected. And thus the two went on, month after 
month, and year after year ; Amon betraying his ignorant, 
empty, conceited, sensual character, alike by the silUness of 
his conversation and the features of his coimtenimce ; Pheon, 
hiding from all, his store of knowledge and his means of 
attaining it, lest the opportunity of further profiting should 
be taken from him; yet, showing to many who observed, 
both by the intelligence of his language, and the noble cha- 
racter of his countenance, that there was something within 
him superior far to the race to which he belonged. 

Now, notice the spirit of these two youths, and decide which 
you approve the most. Pheon, you observe, had a high and 
noble love, the love of knowledege. Why did he love 
loiowledge ? Because he found it what it is, full of truth 
that satii^es the mind ; full of thoughts that delight the mind 

K 2 
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with their beauty, their grandeur, their woodeiiiilaess. Ph^n 
had tasted this high ddight and privil^e of knowledge ; and 
$0 the love of knowledge filled hb mind and strained it up 
to the most painful attention, to the nuwt laborious study, 
night after night, often succeeding a day spent in labour, and 
while his luxurious master was reposing on Ins downy oouehi 
(Hten poor Pheon was ready to die with sleep, and weariness ; 
and his heart would quail within him at the thought of the 
difficulties befiMre him, and that there was n<me to cheer; 
yet, though with sad and almost hopeless spirit, he woiidd per*^ 
severe and force himself on till he had finished his lesson. 
Which do you think the nol^ar of these two charaeteis^ 
Which would 3^u rather choose for yoursdf ? Which do> 
you think all the good and wise would prefer ? 

Well, as Pheon went on increasing in knowledge, the more 
his passion for knowledge increased. He had leaned much 
of tohcU was in this world ; but now questions came into his 
mind, which the teachers did not answer. He was always 
asking himself — why, then, are all these things ? Why does 
the vegetable grow ? How does the bird know how to build 
her nest ? Why do the winds Uow, the lightnings flash, and 
the thunders roll ? Why does the sun shine } Why does it 
rise and set ?— ^nd a thousand other questions, about things 
which were marvels to him. 

Do you think such questions ever viffited the mind of 
Amon ? No; his mind seemed oi too base a nature to feel this 
interest in Ixuth. He could scarcely have conceived why 
people should ever trouble themselves about soeh tMogs. - 
He did not care to know what the real truth of anything was^ 
so that he could have his little Mvolous pleasures, and lite 
on from day to day. 

But, let us leave the poc»: contemptible Amon, and watoh 
Uie progress of the noble minded Pheon. 

He delighted, when he had an hour of leisure, or when, his 
duties sent him thith^, to roam amid the woods and the 
mountains that bounded the valley of the Nile, and wondec 
at all that met his gaze. And ever, one passionate enquiry 
came to his lips. '^ Oh, what is tJiis wonderful world in 
itself f What keeps it going ? What supports it ? Why ars 
all- the things which I behold ?" Day by day, as he roamed 
and put the enquiry, everything seemed more wonderful,- and 
his longing was more passionate to>look into the wonder. . 
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la one of his rambles, amid tbe groves that covered the 
bases of the mountains, he was met by a man of venerable 
eountemmce, who was employed in studying the rocks and 
iowers. It was Amoph, one of the priests of the great 
temple of Jehovah, erected in the beautiful oasis of Raphis, 
which was situated in the desert beyond the mountains. 
Amoph entered into conversation with the youth, and soon 
discovered both his intelligence and his thirst for knowledge. 
He aococdingly went at once with him to his masters and 
parents, and, l^ some of the great influence which the priests 
of Egypt possessed, induced them to give up Pheon to the 
service of the temple. Amoph saw in him the promise of 
one who would be a worthy member of his own body — ^which 
sought to preserve the pure and lofty religion, and the know- 
ledge of a profound philosophy — and he resolved to devote 
himself to complete his education. Such a change of life as 
this would be for Pheon was not uncommon in this age, when 
the barriers of caste, which afterwards kept men rigidly to 
the class of their forefathers, had not been fixed. 

The temple of Raphis was celebrated throughout all the 
land of Egypt, for the learning, piety, and pure theism of 
its priests, and for its wonderful library, stocked with manu- 
acripts, containing the wisdom of the ancient world. Princes 
and philosophers, not only from distant parts of Egypt, but 
fivm the &r countries of the east and west, came to that 
temple, as children to a school, to learn the wisdom of its 
sages. To this wisdom Pheon was to be introduced, but not 
without proving himself worthy to obtain it. 

" And now, my son," said Amoph, as they accompanied 
each other towards a sort of hermitage in the wood, belong* 
ing to the priest, ** open thy mind to me ; thou longest for 
knowledge. What is it in particular thou desirest to know ?*' 

** I wish, venerable father,'' said Pheon, '* to know the 
meanii^ of this wonderAil world around me. My soul aches 
for knowledge. No one hitherto has been able to answer my 
qnestions. You say that you can satisfy my deep longings for 
truth. Oh, teach me, then, your wisdom, and you will make 
one soul happy, and give him more than if you gave him all 
the riches in the world." 

*' Yes, my son, we can sive thee the thoughts and discoveries 
of the sages of past and present times, which may in some 
degree satisfy this thirst for knowledge ; yet all that we know 
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is, alter iJl, but as an atom floating in the monung mist ecmt« 
pared to the universe itself. "Bai hast lium oourage and 
strength, my son, to enter the world ai knowledge ? We mask 
first prove thee, for we eannot degrade wisdom by throwing it 
away on base and slothful, or cowardly minds. 

** We have placed the way to our temple of instmetioB 
through terrors calculated to alarm the cowardly, and diffieul** 
ties cfdcukted to confound the slothful, in oitler to try the 
temple of souls, and discover if they are in earnest in llieiove 
of truth. Wilt thou dare to face thecie, imd force thy way to 
the sacred place of wisdom ?" 

I will dare anything for knowledge." 
Be of firm heart, then ; nothing can really hurt thee if tiioit 
hast courage and keepest straight on, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left." 

At the dead hour of night Pheon was led into a deep 
subterranean cell. A narrow door was opened in the wall, and 
Pheon was requested to enter, and the door was closed upon 
him. He had now to grope his way onward in utter darkness, 
while soon a sound broke up<m him as of a thousand roaring 
torrents, which seemed to be rushing upon hun. H^e ani 
there, as he passed along, the darkness was suddenly lightedt 
up by the figure of some monstrous form depending from the 
wall, hissing fearfully upon him as he proceeded, and with 
eyes and nostrils shooting forth, streams of fire. Pheon'ft 
blood almost froze within him, but he closed his eyes and 
hastened on. He knew that the monsters denoted the bigotry 
and the low tastes of the world, which always tries to keep the 
mind back from wisdom, to grope ever in the dark narrow 
cavern of ignorance. 

But now he found himself under the open heavens : the 
stars were shining above ; but, oh, what a scene beneath I 
He was in a wild mountainous district, on the verge of a preci- 
pice, with a terrific torrent roaring far down in the dark abyiv 
beneath. There was no way of crossing the abyss but by- 
one narrow, tottering plank. Pheon hesitated not; he 
planted his foot firmly on the pkmk, and, keeping his eye on 
the point straight before him, passed over in safety. 

Ajid, now, the steep hill was to be scaled. Before hkok 
rock seexed piled upon roek, without end ; and as he climbed 
one after another, and fancied he should soon arrive at the 
summit, still others rose in view. He was &int with weari- 
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nesBr; Ida Ittads and feet were cut aad torn by the sharp 
looks ;. be dared oot look behind him, lest, he shoidd become 
duDBf y and fall ; and scarcely dared he to look befere, him, 
from the -sickness that came otot him, as dark mass upoa 
mass seemed to- xise- up to the sky. Still, on he olimbed, 
weak afid trembling. Drops of blood started to his forehead ; 
and Hie blood from his torn hands stained the rocks as he 
piN>ceeded. 

' High up in the mountain he reached a spring of clear 
«0atery and, drinking from that, was refreshed, and went on 
his way with new heart. At last the summit of the mountain 
was attained, and far away in the horizon the lights of the 
tettple glistened. He had to descend through a dark wood, 
aknost as rough as his ascent. A figure suddenly stood 
before him, and, presenting him with a torch, instantly 
<disi^pea]%d. As he threaded his way downward between 
roeks, and trees, and shrubs, the wild beasts of the forest 
liowled around him ; the tread of the lordly lipn drushed th^ 
deadtleayes; the eye of the tiger glared upon him from it$ 
.covert ; the deacUy serpent swung from tiie branch aboye 
Mm ; lizards and other reptiles each moment started from 
beneath his feet. 

But Pheon remembered the word of Amoph, that nothing 
^Quldiinjure him, if he had courage, and kept straight onwards; 
«o he -brandished his torch around him, and went boldly 
4m. At last, ' he emerged fix>m the wood, and entered on 
the wide desert, and soon the parched wind that stole aoro96 
it created intolerable thirst, blew the sands into his eyes and 
BostzilSy fuid caused a most painM sensation in the pores of 
the skin. Still on, on, he went, amid the sufibcating vapour, 
his foot sinking at every step into the fine dry sand, ana his 
lips and tongue craddng from thirst. At last, however, the 
desert was cleared. The temple and its g^ove of palm tre^s 
Appeared in sight, the sound of bubbling foimtains fell upon 
Ms ear. His foot trod the green sod. In another moment 
a proeession of the priests and pupils of the temple came 
forth with torches to meet him. He was received and 
embraced wi^ affection by the heads of the temple. He vrm 
racsed: into a triumphal chair or throne, and carried in state 
to the t^npLe. The slaves bathed his wearied limbs in fragrant 
waters, and arrayed him -in white robes. He was led as a 
piinee^ to a magnificent apartment, adorned with beautiful 
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atatues, and paintings, and every thing calculated to excite 
the imagination. Hiere, he was laid on a graceful couch, 
and a draught was administered to him of a wonderM potion 
called by the Greeks, ^' Nepenthe/' whose properties were not 
only to refresh him after his toils and renew his strength, but* 
also, to make him, for a time, forget the past, and throw 
him into a kind of slumber, capable of taking any yinons dttl 
one sitting by him might suggest. 

The sleep into which Pheon was thus cast, was called the 
sacred sleep. It was the first stage of pi'obation, through. 
which every pupil passed in the lessons of the temple. In 
it, the mind thrown into a state of forgetfulness of all former 
experiences, had no prejudices to overcome, and beii^ 
awakened to a wonderful clearness and activity, was prepared 
to see things as they truly are. 



The first portion of Pheon's vision in the sacred sleep will be 
given hereafter. It concerned the meaning of nature ; but 
we have lately devoted connderable attention to nature, and it 
is desirable we should now pass on to the study of man. 



CHAPTER IX. 



LESSONS m THM PORCH OF HXTMANITY-^ONTnOTED. 

PHEON KEITTAL PHILOSOPHY. 



LESSOIf L— SYNTHESIS. 

We rappose the qnestioiis " what ?*' and ** why P" hare been in eooie 
degree answered as to Nature — New questions arise — " What" and 
*' why" am I ? — Picture of a mind in earnest with these questions — 
The mind dissatisfied with the want of unity and purpose in its Ufe 
— Compairison thereof with the unity and constancy of nature — 
DreeniB symbolio of a firirolous and purposeless life — The mind wanta 
Ml outward teacher, but at last finds ihal Gk>d speaks fi!<om within — 
Yision of the mind — Where is the mind? — The mind- world. 



Phson, in hifi long Ticdoii, after niuoerous adventures, finds 
himself with Ava, amonff the simple and ignorant, yet hospi- 
table, inhabitants of an island in the Indian Ocean. There a 
home has been assigned them, with sufficient land to furnish 
them with dates and rice, and a couple of slaves to assist them 
in its cultivation. 

The experience they have gone through has given them 
many ideas of tohci exists in the world around them, and also 
why it exists. They have noticed the wonderful appearances 
(or phenomena) of nature — the appearances which the solid 
earth puts on ; the appearances caused by attraction, by light, 
heat, chemistry, electricity, magnetism, vegetable and animal 
life ; and have concluded that these appearances are what 
they are because there are invisible powers or forces working 
beneath, and producing them — the forces of repulsion, attrac- 
tion, light, heat, chemistry, electricity, magnetism, vegetable 
and animal life, which they term the great powers of nature. 
And these powers themselves exist and act as they do, they 
conclude, because an all-good and intelligent will exerts or 
puts them forth. They begin, also, to understand, to some 
extent still deeper, why that mighty will exerts himself in 
creating this great universe. It is to make known to other 
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minds, as by a glorious picture— and thus cause them to 
share— his own hidden power and beauty, wisdom and 
goodness. 

But Pheon has lately been growing imeasy with a mbw 
kind of restlessness. He has begun to find that he needs to 
know something more than what exists around him, and wky 
k exists. His thoughts have begun to turn inwafdly upon 
himself, and to ask what, thbit, am I? and why am 

I HERE ? 

And when the questions have once occurred to him, he 
cannot banish them. It seems to him as if there could neirar 
be peace nor rest again — as if life were all darkness and oon-* 
fusion, until they are answered. 

And now, even his dear Ava cannot soothe him. He steals 
away from his home and friendly neighbours, and the sports 
and labours in which he has so often delighted, to muse bgr 
himself on the lonely shore ; and the soft murmuring of the 
ocean seems to him like the sighing of his own mind, ever 
labouring with the sense of an tmspeakable mystery. Some^ 
times he wanders in the deep and gloomy grove, and ever in 
the whisper of the wind, or the rippling of the streams, the 
same complaining, questioning sigh and sense of mystexir 
foUow him. ' He is discontented with his life^-not with 
what it has^ but with what it is. It is too broken, frivofeosj 
and little — ^too much without purpose — to satisfy him. Dasy 
by day passes by, and he seems to be living fer no one eoa«i 
stant and important thing. Ihis, he feels, is not as it should 
be ; it is poor, mean, petty, unsadsfiMstory^ He reflects, that 
some days he seems to thmk about and akn after one Ihnig^ 
and another day, to think about and aim after another. -He 
sees it is not so with the things around him : there is a gnrnd 
constancy and oneness in &e existence of the things of 
nature. Constantly the plant goes on in its steady growth; 
as if it were aiming to bring forth its beautiful blossoms and 
its ridi fruit ; every animal has one fixed way of life ; the 
clouds and winds bring the rain month after month, and year 
after year; the tide returns every day to bathe the edgik 
of the land ; the sun never fails or changes in his worktof 
painting i;p the world with light and beauty ; eveiy night 
the eternal stars look down with the same calm light, and tht 
shadows of the mountains ever picture forth the sameawM 
grandeur. All things around and above have their woiIe, ^aad 
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do it ; A« OBly seems to liye lor not;hi]ig. And now he begins 
to see tkat what he wants to know is— -what is the meaning of 
his own existence ; that is, both what he is, and why he is here. 
'^. Sdrelyv'' thought he, ^' the great and awful power which 
makes and supports all these things around me, and makes 
each perform its work, has not taken the trouble to form 
aad supi>ort me for nothing. I am in his arms ; why does 
he not let me sink into nothing ^ Why does he make me 
Hve ? Yes ; and then how much more wonderful am I than any 
of these things : they cannot think and feel as I can ; they 
know nothing of aH their beauty and greatness ; and have they 
eome into existenee to do a work, and have I no work I Oh, 
yes, I must hare a work. What is it ? What is it ? Oh 
that some voice would speak to me out of the cloud, and tell 
me ! But no, heaven and earth are silent ; the woods are 
silent ^ the sea is silent ; the stars are silent. My heart will 
break with kmging and sadness.'' 

Day by day his thoughtfulness and sadness seemed to 
increase ; . his sleep was troubled by painful visions. Some- 
times he would dream that he was the servant of some wise 
and powerful monarch ; that, sent by him on some distant 
mission, he found himself in his canoe, amid channels of 
rocky ii^ands. But he seemed -to have forgotten what was 
hk message, or rather, hardly to reflect that he had one : he 
seemed to be possessed with some fatality, for he never 
appeased to consider whence he came, or whither he was 
going. Day by day, and week by week, his canoe seemed to 
wander to and fro amid the islands, returning through the 
same path, or crossing it continually ; and he was amusing 
himself on the beaeh, picking the shells, or following the 
painted butterflies, or playing with the ripples of the water, 
or lying in his boat, and letting it drift as it would. At last 
it drifted till it was out on the wide ocean. Starting up, he 
saw that the islands were all out of sight, and he was alone 
la the midst of the awM waters ; and then he remembered 
that be had had a message to perfonn, but had neglected it. 
But what was the message he knew not : he had never well 
known ; and how then should he know ? The winds and the 
waves would not tell him. And now he notices . that he is 
not alone ; a beautiful companion sits at the head of the boat, 
wilii sad and gentle countenance, who says — ^' I have been 
with thee in all thy course ; thou shouldst have asked mei|^ 
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and I would have reminded thee of thy message. Thai 
message was one of blessing both to thysdf and other&" 
And then the angel caused a vision to rise before the eves of 
Pheon, of what he had been sent to do. He saw an island 
filled with a happy, intelligent, and industrious population ; 
the surface of the earth was everywhere covered with beauty ; 
the neat dwellings of the cottagers, scattered over hill and 
valley, were in beautiful harmony with the scene. Erected 
on an eminence was a magnificent palace oi the purest 
marble, with gold and silver gates, and doors most beautifully 
wrought ; and Pheon saw the picture of himself as the in* 
habitant of the palace. It had been erected by him from 
materials that had been in preparation for ages, and all the 
intelligence and happiness of the population was owing to his 
teaching. 

^^ There," said the angel, '^ is the work thou mightest have 
performed, and the memorials of thyself thou mightest have 
left behind thee. Now, behold what thou hast left instead." 
And Pheon looked again, and saw the same island ; but, oh, 
how changed ! The people were little better than barbarians, 
living in miserable huts, ignorant, selfish, sensual, indolent. 
The surfiice of the earth was neglected, and abounded in 
jimgles and marshes, filled with wild beasts and reptiles. The 
materials for erecting the palace were there, but all scattered 
about in confusion ; and the workmen, wanting the master 
mind to guide them, were spending their time in revelling or 
indolence : and Pheon hid his &ce in an agony of shame at 
the spectacle. But now the winds rose, the sl^ grew black, 
the thunder rolled, and then the drenching rain descended, 
and the waves lifted themselves, and his little vessel was 
tossed about like a bubble, till it was torn asunder, and, in 
the £^ony of being swallowed by the waves, he awoke. 

At another time he seemed, in his dreams, to be in the 
midst of a mighty forest, where there were many paths in 
every direction. He had a dim persuasion that he had been 
sent through the forest with some message, but he had for- 
gotten what it was, and whither he was sent. Nor did he 
seem to care to know. He took any path that offered, and 
often went round and back upon his own steps. Sometimes 
he plucked the flowers by the wayside, or diased the* wild 
animals that flitted by, or lay down for hours on the soflk 
grass. Thus day and night, day and night, went on, till at 
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last he found himself— through hlindly following the paths that 
oflbred^^in a wild, rocky, mountainous region. Above him, 
and around him, lowered awful precipices. Scarcely could 
he move a foot but below him yawned deep, dark, bottomless 
ehasms, in which hidden torrents were roaring with awful 
sound. Then he came to himself to ask how he had come 
here, and to remember again that he had been charged with 
a message, though in vain he tried to remember what it was. 
And then he observed the same, sad, gentle companion which 
he had noticed before, tracking his steps. And, to the inquir- 
ing thought of Pheon, the companion spoke as before, and 
i^wed a similar vision. Pheon hid his face in shame, and 
tried to escape the vision ; but as he moved the rocks moved 
beneath him, and rolled down the precipice into the chasm. 
The vibration loosened the rocks above. Enormous masses 
rolled over his head, and filled him with horror at the thought 
of being crushed to death. Then, to escape, he placed his 
foot on another mass ; but, to his terror, it also moved ; and, 
in the moment when it dashed with him into the abyss below, 
he awoke in imspeakable dread. 

What could all these dreams mean? They were his 
thoughts by day, taking form in his dreams by night. It was 
the frivolity and thoughtlessness, and want of purpose of his 
life, pictured in this sauntering in sea and forest. This tre- 
mendous fate at which he came to reflection, and which 
terminated his career, no doubt hinted to him that there 
would come a time, perhaps, in another life, when the 
frivolous mind must awake to ask and see the end of 
existence. But then it might be too late ; and some awful 
&te, fit punishment for its carelessness, might come upon it. 
Blit what was the companion ? Ah, if he had such, how 
earnestly would he question him. Still the days went on, 
and no light came upon him, and the silence of nature seemed 
to him more and more awftil. 

But one day, as he was musing as usual, all at once the 
thought broke upon him like a star appearing in darkness. 
"The All-mover and Sender places within every other thing 
in existence the guiding power that teaches and rules it. He 
does not teach it or speak to it, from without. Why, then, 
shoul^he not adopt the same plan with me. What ! Shall 
he have given to every other thing in the universe its guiding, 
teaching power, and neglected me, whom he has taken the 
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trouble to make so wisely and wonderfuHy. Impossible. I 
cannot be the only exception in all these uncounted creations. 
What ! would the Great Spirit give to the little weed t^e guid'- 
ing power that causes it to grow and form a perfect little plant, 
and then put on flowers and fruit, and yet, after forming so 
wonderful a being as myself, forget or neglect to supply me with 
that which could make his creation of any use ? There cannot 
but be some guiding power within me ; and this is the silent 
companion of which I have dreamt."* Ah ! but then his heart 
sank again. He wanted something more clear and certam 
than any such thing as this. He wanted some voice to speak 
to him, and tell him all he needed to know. But instantly 
something in his soul seemed to rise and say, " This is childish 
and impious. What matters it to thee, whether God speaks 
to thee from without or from within ? It is we who are outside 
one another, that need to speak to each other from without. 
He is in m everything, and, therefore, properly speaks from 
within." " But what am I, then, and how can there be any 
directing power within me ?" He meditated long and deeply 
upon this subject; and many were the thoughts that came to 
him in his musing. It was long before he could arrange these 
into any order, but at last he somewhat succeeded. He lay 
one day musing in the depth of the forest, between sleeping 
and waking, when the thoughts which had been developing 
in his mind arranged themselves into the following order : — 
His sense of his bodily form, and of the earth on wUch he lay, 
and of the objects around, gradually faded away, and he 
seemed to feel himself a pure spirit living in a vast and empty 
world of space by himself. But he could not see himself, or 
perceive himself by any sense ; he could only know that he 
had existence ; that he thought and felt. He tried to think 
what he was, or what he was like. And something within 
seemed to answer his thought, and tell him that he was like 

* " Th«re is a power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost.** 

• ••••• 

** He who from zone to zone, 

Ghiides through the boundless sky thy certain flightfi 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will leflS my steps aright.** 

Bbyant « To the Water^fbwV* 
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nothing eke besides pure spirit ; and that all that he conkl 
know of himself was what he felt he was. '^ Thou canst only 
](now thyself^ oh Pheon,'' the voice seined to say, '^ by 
attending to thine own thoughts and feelings." *' But where 
am I?'* inquired he, "Where is the spirit?" "Thou art 
nowhere in the sense in which a tree or a mountain is some- 
where. When thou askest where is a mountain, thou meanest 
what space does it occupy, with regard to other things- 
land and water. Now, in this sense, the spirit takes up no 
room of other thinga — no room of mountains or trees. Thought 
and feeling take up no space. Therefore they are nowhere, 
in the sense in which a tree is anywhere. And, in the same 
sense, God is nowhere, for his spirit takes up no room. But 
now there may be another meamng to this question. It may 
mean not where is the spirit occupying, but where is it work- 
ing and knowing. In this sense the Great Spirit is everywhere, 
for he works and kmnos in aU things. And in the same sense 
thy spirit is throughout thy frame, for it works and knows 
there." 

"But, can I know nothing more distinctly of myself? I 
know not how to conceive of that which takes up no room 
and has no form or size." 

" Think of thy own thought and feeling, and thou art 
thinking upon pure spirit." " But, it is very difficult to fix 
my thoughts on anything so spiritual. It . is dim, feiint 
wavering to me. One moment only I seem to have a thought, 
and, then, I am in darkness." " Well, though thou mmi 
conceive of thyself as of pure thought and feeling ; yet, thou 
mayest make thy conceptions more distinct to thyself, by 
comparing them to other conceptions taken from the beautiful 
world that thou canst see around. Only, remember, these 
last are only conceptions of what the spirit is Uhe^ not of 
what it w." 

And with this permission of the secret voice, Pheon made 
a strong effort to compare to something visible what he felt 
within him. And, directly, he seemed to feel himself as 
within a vast cloud of golden light, whose beams radiated 
from a centre. But he saw not how they were produced. 
An invisible power, at that centre, poured forth tne beams 
of light around. And ever they issued and spread themselves 
with unspeakable glory. And as they spread, they seemed to 
change into billowy clouds, white as snow, and with edges of 
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intolerable radiance. And now beautiful pictures began to 
form upon these clouds ; above, the blue sky began to extend, 
with its golden sun, and below spread a beautiful scene of hill 
and valley, ereen smooth slopes and dark forests, ithining 
rivers and lakes, and then, in the distance, blue towering^ 
mountains. In another place, the waves of the ocean rose 
and fell with their white crests, and here the waterfall sounded 
as it descended in its silver sheet &om the steep. Pheon 
comprehended that these pictures on the cloud- walls of the 
spirit, were things to which his thoughts might be likened. 
These thoughts were the representations in his own being of 
the things which were in the outward universe. Thus, tiien, 
his own soul was a world, great and beautiful of itself; a 
world in which he, in some sort, was the ruler and worker, 
as the Great Spirit was the ruler and worker in the outward 
world. And, he felt a thrill of solemn triumph, as he thus 
contemplatei the glorious dominion of which he was lord. 
Oh, how noble it was thus to be as a God over this great and 
beautiful world, to pervade it — ^to be in its every part. 



CHAPTEE X. 

PHEON — THE INTELLECTUAL WOBLD. 



*^* This lesson, printed in smaller type, can be omitted for the present by very 
yottng papils. Bat they may retom to it wheneyer it is thought desirable 
or practicable to introduce them to grammar. A child, who can understand 
the first principles of grammar, can, d Jbrtiorif understand these outlines of 
intellectaal philosophy, many of which are implied in the commonest gram- 
matical distinctions. Few who have thought much upon education can have 
failed to notice how exceedingly defective has been our general education in this 
country, as to any discipline training the mind to the observation and analysis 
of mental processes. Hence, thousands who are called educated, seem to 
ba;ve scaroely any power of laying hold upon mental facts. The world of the 
mind is an nnknown region to them ; and all science and all thonght,— even of 
tibe highest thinkers/— which have reference to such inward facts, have little or 
no meaning to them. It is hoped that the following attempt will lead the way 
to the introduction of a discipline which may remedy this great deficiency. 



LESSON I.— SYNTHESIS. 

Constant activity of the thoughts — That activity begins with action through the 
senses— Mystery of our thoughts, coming like the wind, which bloweth where 
it listeth — God must be the soul-informer— He acts first through the senses — 
Notice the first dim activity of the mind in senaoHon — This cleared into percep' 
tion — Perceptions call up memories of former perceptions — Hence notice 
€usoci€ition of ideas — ^The mind exercises comparuon on its ideas— Notices tiieir 
marks and sub-marks {marking and sub-marking)— The mind attempts to separate 
some ideas — ^Has a conviction that they are inseparable — But it can form a sup- 
position of ideas, which it can separate — The act of testing the possibility 
of BepartAion— judgment — Mystery of naming— The mind remembers dbstrac- 
Hons from its former ideas, and not the concretes — Oeneralidecu, which are also 
abstractions — Clasai/ication unconsciously fonned by marking — Wonderful power 
of memory necessary in these processes — Power of imagination — Processes of 
reason — Induction, Generalization^ and Deduction — ^The syllogism a deduction— 
The d priori or spirit-bom ideas — Space, Time, Cause, Infinity, Eternity, God. 

Pheob" gazed long and earnestly on that wondrous world ; and as he 
gazed, lie saw these picture-clouds always shifting and changing, taking 
beauteous forms and hues, and then suddenly breaking up in a moment, 
presenting themselves in a new arrangement. What a wonderful and 
exquisite scene it was. Sometimes these clonds of light arranged them- 
selves in rainbow tints, with billows of silvery mist floating above ; and 
then they would melt into the softest azure of the evening sky, and 

L 
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gdden stam were strewed aioiiiid. Then these faded, and the ro^ hues 
of momiiig, and purple-edged donda, and peaks of bhie hills, glowiiig 
like peaks oi fire, took their place. Then saooeeded pictures of many 
coloored forests, and of craggy, ivT-elad rocks, peeping above them, 
with hers and there smooth giassj lawns, and winding streams, whose 
banks were covered with hosts of gaj and graoefol flowers ; while qoiet 
grazing flocks, grotto-like eottages^ and groiifis of sportive children 
were scattered around. 

'' Why this," said Pheon, " is a representation of the very world in 
which my bod^ has been living and axnring." 

"Yes," replied the invisibfe voices *'It is the werid in which thy 
body is at this moment placed." 

'* But how is it thus painted on the doud-waUs of the inner spirit ?" 

** Who could paint it but that invisible All-working power that makea 
and paints up the outward world itself?" 

*< But how does he paint it P I see him not." 

" No human knowledge may penetrate to behold how the Eternal 
works. Some of his instruments thou mayest perceive. How he works 
through them thou canst not know." 

" £nLd what are those instruments ?" 

" They are partly those bodily organs that thou namest the senses 
and the brain. Xoght passes into the eye and paints an image of out- 
wurd things, on its back ground, and forthwith th^ are all painted in 
the mind. Yibrating air passes into the ear, and forthwith ^le spirit is 
filled vrith the perception of sound. Small particles from rose or lily 
pass into the nostrils, and immediately theimageof theroseorlilvin the 
mind exhales its odour. The juice of fig or grape, of orange or of lemon, 
rests on the tongue, and the object appears to the mind mil of pleasant 
taste. Tl^ hand passes along the nnooth shell or the rough stone^ and 
the mind knows xrom that tmtch that the shell is smooth and the rock 
rough. On the mountain thy arm was stopped in moving against the 
transparent ice^ which looked like water, and directly thy mind knew tiiat 
the ice was hard at resistant, and not fluid. But now the power of 
Qod passes firom the sense to the mind be content not to know, but 
to wonder. 

" Tet thou mayest watch how the doud-world of the mind prooeed^ 
by what laws the thoughts are framed, from tiie first action thiou(^ 
the senses, to the highest knowledge." 

Andf in a m<Mnent all t^e beantifbl pictores had vanished, and, instead, 
a oonfiosed world of clouds suxroundea him, full oi disjointed fragments, 
always shifting and changing. All seemed vague, wild, dim, uncertain. 

''This," said the vmoe, '* is the first activity in the mind when the great 
power acts through the senses. At this moment light is fodling on the 
eye of thy body,-^sonnd on the ear, odour on the nostril : resistance is 
pressing against the muscular frame : and that outward action on*1^ 
body awakens in the mind this inward action of SEKSATioir. 

'* And if there were nothing more than this dark, vague, confused acti- 
vity of sensation, there could be no proper knowled^. But now the 
mind is awakened by this activity. It rouses itself It performs an act 
of attention to the sensation ; and directly power seems to pass into fiie 
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ehaos, ivliicb^ in a moment, reduces it into ordfir ; and a distinct pdcttin 
of the ontwitfd world stands before the mind. 

^ This first dear thought formed out of sensation is pbbosftzon'' (a 
taking through — U takes a thought of outward things through the senses.) 

Tiien as the spirit attended to this perception, it noticed the 
different parts, one hj one. And, first, it was attracted by the image 
of a beautiful,/?ow«r. As it fixed all its attention upon it, that image 
called up the image of another flower that resembled it in many things ; 
and the two images stood before the mind together. 

** Why," asked Pheon, " does one image call up another P" 

*' Because the spirit-niler so wifls it. He has made it the law of the 
n>irit, that when one thought occurs to the mind, resembling some 
thought the mind has before had, that former thought shall come into 
the mind assoeiaied with the new one, and that thoughts, too, which hap- 
pened to the mind at the same time as the former thought, shall also 
come in and be associated with the new thought." 

*'Thus, at the time the mind had the thought of the former 
flower, it had also the thought of its odour, and the thought of the 
prickly plant on which it grew. These thoughts come iato the mind 
now as u drawn by the thought of flower. This is the asbociatiok of 
ideas or thoughts which the spirit-ruler has established." 

But now, as the spirit attended to these images of the two flowersi 
side by side, there was a perception, that though they were Uke in many 
things, they were different in others. The one was seen to be opaque^ 
the other nearly transparent; the one blue^ the other red; the one 
striped, the other plain; the one large, the other small; the one in bud, 
the other open, *' We must haye a name," said the voice, *' for this 
tlunkiitg two thoughts together, to notice their resemblance, or differ- 
ence. Call it comfabison" — (a setting together). 

And, then, Pheon noticed further the effects of this comparison. As 
the mind compared the two flowers, it became aware that they were 
alike in seyeral marks, and different in others ; and, then, it became aware 
also, that there were marks, and that the thought of each flower was made 
up of a number of marks — the marks of shape, opaquenesss, colour, 
siee, &c. And, as the mind noticed each mark in turn, this seemed to 
come out into greater distinctness, and the other marks almost to fade 
away. Thus, if the mind noticed the blue colour, that mark came out 
in greater clearness, and the shape and size seemed for the moment 
almost to fiide from the picture. 

"This," said the voice, "is the action of mabeivo. The whole 
thought of flower, formed of many marks, is the principal or inde- 
pendent thought; and the smaller thoughts forming part thereof the 
marlM^^ (aitriSutes^ or quaUties). 

" Notice, again ; there are images of two blue flowers befoie the mind. 
The spirit is not noticing the likeness or difference of the two flowers, 
but the likeness or difference of the two marks of blue ; and it notices 
that in one flower, the mark blue, has within itself again the mark of 
being more intense, more beautiful, more unusual, more bright than the 
other. These, said the voice, "are evidently marks of marks — sub- 
marks : and this process is BiTB-MABEiira. By this marking and sub- 
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marUng, the mind has three classes of thoughts, principal, markSf and 
suh'tnaris : Ist, flower ; 2nd, hhie ; 3rd, Teiy, heaatiAiIly, unusually, 
or brightly, forming the whole thoi:^ts--Tery (or &c.) blue flower.*' 

"ibid now," said the Toice, "bid the mind endeavour to force a 
separation between these two thoughts of flower and hlvey and to think 
Of this particular flower as not blue." The mind made the effort to 
tear them asunder, but in vain. 

" No," continued the voice, " thou thus peroeivest that the mind has 
become aware again of a power superior to its own will, forcing it to 
have thoughts together, and which it cannot separate. It Imows that 
the flower is blue. This feeling of the mind of its own powerlessness 
to separate between two thoughts — as between blue and flower — that 
the two must remain intertwined — ^is called a comncTiON," fa conquer- 
ing^ hecaute the mind is conquered into receiving the thought thai the two 
thoughts are inseparable). " All convictions thus forced on the mind 
are also called intuitioks. 

"Now, let the mind put the mark of white on the same thought. It 
can do so, but it can also again separate the two upon trial ; it is not 
forced to think the flow^ is white. Such a kind of marking, which 
carries no conviction with it, is oJled a supposition" — (a putting close 
to — the mark is put to the principed without a conviction that it belongs 
to itj. And now Fheon noticed that the mind seemed to be exerting 
itself in succession over aU these thoughts, testing them, or Judging of 
them, to discover if it could separate or not Tarious marks from 
them, in order to know what conviction or belief it must have 
regarding them. 

" This action," said the voice, " is called JTTDaicENT. It consists in 
noticing whether certain marks really belong to thoughts or not." ^ 

" But," inquired the spirit of Fheon, from the invisible voice, "how 
does the spirit learn to give names to its thoughts ? How is it that it 
gives the same name to many things and marks, and has not to invent 
a fr^h one for eveiy object and every fresh mark ?" 

" Fortunately, names for almost aU thoughts have been made for each 
spirit by the generations of the past, before it comes into this world." 

" But how does it learn to use all this treasure ? How did it know 
to call this mark of this particular flower * blue' ? " 

" Because this mark resembled a mark to which the mind had before 
heard the name applied ; and, by association of ideas, the memory of 
the old mark was (^ed up, and also of the sound connected with it." 

" But why was not the memory called up of aU the things that the 
mind had ever noticed as blue ?" 

" In the first experience of childhood, such is probably the method ; 
but soon the multitude of things resembling each other becomes too 
great to be all remembered at once, each time the mind performs 
the action of marking. And so it soon gets into the habit of only 
remembering the mere fragment of the things resembled, namely, that 
mark in which they are resembled. So, when it beholds a blue flower, 
it no longer calls up the memory of all the blue objects it has seen— 
blue sky, blue ocean, blue hills, blue flowers — ^but only one fragment of 
each, that in which they resemble each other-^hluene^s. 
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** This action is abstbaotion" (taking awaj, because it takes away 
the mark from the principal thought to which it belongs, and presents 
it to the mind alone, or at least with the connected marks indistinct and 
almost uzmoticed). '* In this way the mind abstracts from round, warm, 
beautifril, bright, and moving things, the ahstract tkoughits of round- 
ness, warmth, b^utj, brightness, and motion." 

<* This," replied Pheon, " accounts for giving the same name to the 
same ma/rk^ but how does the mind also know how to give the same 
name to the same whole thing V* 

" Notice," replied the voice, ** how the spirit learns to call that image 
of a TREE, which is just come before it, by the name Tree." 

Pheon observed that one by one different marks of the tree came out 
and stood ia greater distinctness — its opacity, its greenness, its branched 
form, its gradual expansion from a trunk ; and these marks called up 
the remembrance of similar marks that had been noticed before ; and 
their being found altogether — ^forming part of one thought, also cedled up 
a former thought in which they had been found together ; and then 
came the remembrance of the name free, which had been associated with 
such thought. '*In the former case of naming," said the voice, *'you 
had the abstract thought of a mark, and now you have the abstract 
thought of a whole thmg to help you." 

*' But why is this also an abstract thought ?" 

" Because it consists of a number of marks, and these marks are 
abstract thoughts of marks, abstracted from many trees. It is not 
formed of memories of exact individual trees. It is a vague, indistinct 
idea of a tree in general. It is a aEi^BAli thought (a general principal 
thought). Thou perceivest, then, that the operation of marking and 
naming, consists in comparing particular thoughts with general ones 
which are usually abstract, and either thoughts of single marks or of the 
whole principals — as the thought of greenness or the thought of tree, 

"But now, notice what wonderful power this operation of marking, 
judging, and naming, gives to the spirit. The mind continually carries 
forwara its old general ideas, and fits some or other to every new thing 
which it notices. Thus, evexy new thought becomes attached to some 
former general one. Then, when the mind chooses, it can recall a large 
number of the individuals that have fitted any general idea. Thus it can 
recall the thoughts of various trees, palm, fern, banana^ cedar, pine, oak, 
bamboo, which have fitted to the general idea of tree. It can recall the 
ideas of Hon, tiger, leopard, eagle, dolphin, that have fitted to the idea 
of ^"iwial- And behold, it has classes of things arranged within itself. 
All the thxnffs in the universe seem thus to come and naturally arrange 
themselves m the memoiy in their regular classes. Noticing sudti 
classes is classifioatiok. By thus thinking of the multitudes of 
objects in the universe, in classes, they no longer seem so vast and over- 
whelming. One of the great arts of conquering the universe, and 
bringing it into the mind, consists in thus classifying its objects. But 
to do this work effectually, the mind must often search for general 
marks by which things may be classified, so as really to have together 
the individuals that are most alike, and separate, those that differ. 

'* Yet| all processes beyond mere perception would be impossible but 
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for one wonderful power of the spirit. After a perception has passed 
into the mind — ^let it be the perception of that blue mountain, with its 
wayy outlines — though the perception yanishes, yet, there is given to 
the spirit the power of recalling its likeness whenever it pleases. Won- 
derful power is this. Whatever is once given to the spirit is given for 
ever. Nothing but omnipotence can deprive it thereof. It can call it 
htuck again and again for ever. These recalled thoughts are memories. 

*' But the spirit has a power still more wonderful than even memoiy 
— a power which makes it like the Creator. See, thy spirit has not only 
the memory of the scenery of this island, but out of these moontains 
it constructs far loftier and grander mountains ; out of these woods it 
ooDstructs interminable forests ; out of these streams, vast majestic 
rivers ; out of these human beings, men and women far more beautiful, 
intelligent, and good. Thoughts so formed are imaoikations. They 
are creations or new combinations fiom old memories. 

" But now," continued the instructing voice, " shall be revealed to 
thee the highest wonders of this intellectual world, or cloud-world of 
thoughts. 

" Behold, in the world of the spirit it is rosy morning. The cloud- 
walls of the mind represent the eastern sky, when the light first breaks 
upon it, and before the sun has risen. All objects as yet are seen in a 
soft and mellow light." 

" This is the image of the present moment. . But, behold now there 
rises in the spirit an image ofthe future. The glorious sun stands in 
the heavens, gilding all objects with the glorious light of day ; and the 
feeling of beUef or conviction thrills through the mind that such will be 
the future — the next hour. Thus, the spirit is a prophet to. itself, tff 
what will be hereafter. The prophecy comes upon it in a coiiviolioii 
which it cannot put away. It is an I2(TUITI0n, which comes into the 
mind unbidden, and teaches it things which it does not know from 
actual experience." 

'* But, let us notice under what drcumstances the prophetic intuition 
oomes. The mind remembers many dawns Uke the pi^sent. -^t 
remembers, also, from observation, that after each, the sun has risen. 
The two things, dawn and sun-rise, have invariably. gone togethflrin 
its experience. The mind is led on (induced or infeired) to snspeot 
that there is some law of a superior power which binds together d^m 
and sun-rise, and that, thereK>re, the two will accompany each cHhstt 
again. This passing on from observation of what is known, to .-ooor 
elusion as to what is not known, is Jkfsksscb or Ikductioh. And 
when the mind attends to its inference, and notices what it really meaiu, 
it expands out iar beyond a few individuals, and embraces the whole 
dass of things observed. This is Q-enebalization. By.it the mind 
concludes axl dawns will be followed by the rising-sun." 
' '*And now, supposing this tobe the first time that the mindliiM 
formed the generhUzed imiueHan — the eun wiU foUow tvery dafoji^Ttnil 
has a large stock or treasuiy of inferences, from which to draw (or 
deduce). And hence, if to-morrow or on some future day it bahoUt 
the dawn, it will not need to perform its inference and generalizatiiaii 
again. It will be enough if it refisr to its former generalisation thus — 
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*' The liBing 01m follows every d«wn. 
But this is a dawn $ 
Therefore the lisiiig sun must follow. 

<<This using of previous generalizations is deduction** (deducing 
from), *' and this method of arranging a deduction is a BTLLOGisic'* (a 
reasoning, a thinJcing together, in connection). 

"Then, all thought,** concluded Pheon, "is giyen to us by Gk>d 
through sensation. It is either perception or constructed from per- 
ception.'* 

" Not so,** replied the roioe. ** There is Stili a portion of the thought- 
world not sense-ffwen but spirU-honu** 

** Let this mind-world on which thou art looking be that of a child. 
Here is one of its first perceptions painted on the cloud-walls— that of 
its mother's form. Tins comes through the sensation, but the mind 
cannot receiye it without supplying a surrounding thought of space in 
which to put it. It nmst thinlc of the mother as somew^Bre, occupying 
roace. This thought of Space then, did not come iaJYom sensation, 
mough it first awoke toUh it. It is formed by a power within the 
mind. It is spirit-bom. Now, the form has vanish^; but the mind 
looking with yearning for the parent, cannot possibly hare these two 
thoughts — of the mother's form that has been, and the vacancy that now 
if — ^without supplying the surrounding thought of time in which to 
put them. One was before the other in time. The thought of tike is 
spirit-bom. 

** Now, there is a perception of a dwelling erected on a hill-side, which 
was not erected yesterday. It has, therefore, begun to exist — sensation 
says not how ; but the mind cannot possibly mink of its beginning, 
without joining it to some power preceding it which was its cause. 
And so the mind is compelled to unite to the thought of every thing 
heginning to exist — ^the thought of- cause. This thought of PoWEB or 
Oatise is spirit-bom. 

" Notice the mind a little later, when it is capable of attending to 
these spirit-bom thoughts. It finds that it cannot think of any lunit 
to space and time. Its thoughts of these expand then to iKEHfiTY and 
ETEBiri'Fr. It a.ttends to its thought of cause or power. All changes ih 
nature around us we caused, b^ hidden power. ThxB hidden power (as 
attraction) is either selfrsustained or sustained by another behind it, 
and if that be not self-sustained the mind must stiU look back;, it cannot 
rest tUl it come to a cause or power which is original and self-sustained. 
This is the thought of Gbo, Thus the thoughts of Space, Time, 
Cause or Power, Infinity, lltemity, Qod, are Intuitions which are 
spirit-faom : they come to^. jensation, but not jftr(m it. The xniniil 
can also judge aiid reason ^th these thoughts as with others ; and in 
doing aOf it atta^ins its utmost x^rtainiy* oertainty into idiich no por- 
tion of doubt can enter. 

"And now," said the invisible teacher, **thou hast noticed the prinr 
cipal laws of the intellectual world, and the steps by which knowledge 
is built up. Turn, now, to the world of the feelings-^that thou mayest 
learn how to use the glorious powers of thought.** 



CHAPTER XI. 

FHEOK — THS SMOTIONAL WOBLD. 



LESSON I.— SYNTHESIS. 

The mind oontams not only thought or intellect, but also SMonoirs or 
feelings — ^These compared to persuading spirits — ^Their office ta 
penoade the will — ^INro daases of feelings, higher and lower — These 
antagonistie — ^The Will instructed in decidiiig between them b j the 
COVSCisirOE — G^Tonnd of the anthority of Conscience — ^Tbe inhisreiit 
superiority and diyinit^ with which it comes upon the soul — OfBce 
of Conscience to teach the comparatiye worth of the feelings — The 
feelings direct the mind to the yarious ends of life — But these enda 
must be sanctioned br Conscience befeire we trice them up — ^The 
SBsthetiCy or inteUectnal feelings, direct the mind to the pursuit of 
truth, and of great, beautiful, and wonderfiil thoughts, wherewith to 
bmld up the mind-world — Comparison of the state of ignorance witk 
that of intelligence — Satisfying these feelings deyelopes them still 
more — Opposition to this oM from our lower feelings — ^But Con- 
science sanctions the end, and, therefore, makes it a moral work — 
Therefore, one end of life is to buUd up the mind-world, and develope 
the intellectual feelings — True, erand, beautiful, and wondzoos 
fhoughU^ the appropriate objects oi the intellectual feelings. 



pHEoir next saw that he was not master over a world of 
mere beautiful but lifeless pictures ; that world was peopled 
by living beinss. Beautiful spirits wandered about over Ihe 
fields and amid the groves ; still more beautiful ones floated 
through the upper air, and ever, as they moved, their feces 
were turned aloft, and they all seemed to utter a song of 
beautiful and witching persuasion, addressed to some being 
on high. Pheon looked, and fer aloft, sitting Hke a monarch 
on a throne of clouds, was a spirit of king-like aspect. 
Strength and majesty, and sometimes even fearful decision 
and sternness, were in his look. PhecHi comprehended that 
this was the will, the power within, which chooses and 
decides upon all that is to be done by the powers of the soul. 
The spirits that wandered on earth, or floated in upper air, 
and ever lifted up their pleadings to it, were the fjeelinos, 
the desires which move the soul to all that it does. The 
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^irits which floated in upper air were gentle, soft, and beau- 
tiful, with countenances, indeed, such as we give to angels. 
No imagination can depict the beauty and nobleness of 
these, though some even of them seemed &r sublimer than 
others. The spirits that wandered below were far less noble 
than the former ; indeed, their forms and countenances were 
remarkable for strength rather than for beauty ; theirs resem- 
bled more the countenances of common mortals, when they 
are filled with common desires and passions — thinking of 
themselves and of their own pleasures. The nobler spirits 
were eyer persuading the will to aU noble actions — ^the in- 
ferior ones to inferior actions — and ofttimes their persua- 
sions were opposite, and the will was perplexed between 
theni : it seemed to be torn two ways. How should it know 
how to decide ? Why, far above it still, stood a bright and 
awful form, clothed as it were in light, with a crown of radi- 
ance upon its head, and countenance ^11 of unspeakable and 
noble serenity, such as men have conceived of archangels. 
80 divine and awful was that countenance, that the whole 
feeling of Pheon seemed to &11 down before it, and adore it 
as the worthiest manifestation of the Great Spirit he had yet 
seen. Beautiful had been the earth, Mrith its smiling valleys 
and green hills, its lovely flowers and its noble trees : beau- 
tiful had been the stars, looking down upon him from the 
the soft blue heaven ; but their beauty seemed poor compared 
to the beauty of that angelic countenance. Grand had been 
^the mountams, awful the mighty ocean, awful the rolling 
thunder, but the grandeur and awfulness of that look &r 
exceeded theirs. And then such a depth of sincerity and 
truthfulness shone from those eyes, that, whatever that spirit 
said, Pheon felt at once mitst be true. And the remembrance 
of the former doubt came upon Pheon, and he asked himself 
how — supposing any voice, or other teaching, came to him 
from without, he should know it was to be trusted ? He saw 
it could only appear to him worthy to be trusted, by appear- 
ing to him HIOH, SUPEBIOB, DIVINE. 

Then, was not this spirit within worthy of the utmost trust ? 
At that moment the voices of two of the persuading spirits — 
one of the higher and one of the inferior — ^rose in contest 
before the spirit of Will, and the perplexed Will looked up to 
the archangel Conscience, as we term the guiding spirit, for 
direction* And then that guardian spirit ddmly, and almost 
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m gentle wliimera, p ron oun ced hk deoigion. ^ Listen, okWiU^ 
to die petBUMions oi the «pirit of kindnefls, and silence tke 
pleadings of selfiok anger, far kindness is a fiur nobler spirit 
than anger." - And tiiere was soch a depth of meaning and 
majesty and anthorilr in those cabn tones, that they penetrated 
throogh the Yery bemg of Phe<m. '* Yes, here, at last," he 
felt, is the divine guide I have so long sought." He conld 
not but tmst him, and toky f Becsaseereiydiing inhim, and 
about him, came npon the sool with authority. Here, he felt, 
was a superiority to anything which he had e^er bef<»e con- 
template A superiority which made him the rightful guide 
and sovereign of the soul. 

It seemed^ then, to Pheon, that his secret thought again 
put the question, '^ What is Uie meaning of my existence ; 
why am I here ?" The directing archangel read his thought, 
and replied by a mute motion of the hand, pointing to a band 
of the nobler (e^rtts. These, at the permission ci the arch- 
angel, now addressed themselves to the exalted and potent 
Will. And first of the band was one whmn we ^idl call 
Tbuth»lot£ (meaning lo^^ of knowing the truth.) Beautifol 
was her form, earnest was hercoanteBance, as she stood with 
one- hand pointing up to- the skies with their golden light, and 
with the otherpointfliigdown to the form of a dark and narrow 
eavem in arreck, which -had appeared at her motion. '^TImhi 
knowest, oh Soyeragn Will," said Tr«th-hy<re, *'that once, our 
qpirit-world, now so vast and filled with light, was narrow and 
dark as tlus dungeon cave. ' There we groped about in dust 
and slime, in narrow passages and amid ever confused heaps 
of rubbish ; and there the noblest of our company had no 
beauty. -Tlieir forms, bepimed with mire, and torn and 
wounded from moving abo«it in our rugged home, were also 
dten tramj^ed down and * chained in holes a!nd juts by our 
stronger and mere earthly companions. Blit I loi^ped for 
freedom, for light, and for order ; then to me was given the 
power of a giants and I rent the cavern of ignorance asunder, 
and we issued forth to tiiis great, and bright, and orderly 
world. And now, oh Will, is not this a wor&y thing to* live 
for^-to make oiff- world ocmtinually larger, dearer, and more 
orderly? I long for more freedom, more' light, more order 
and agreement between all thoughts. Though our world is 
wide and orderly, and filled with l^ht comp^^ with what it 
was, still, around it roll infinite clouds of darkness, where all 
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is yet cSiaoB and ^xmfiisioii.* . Jcmid lius chBOB, the fraftrk of 
brmging forth light and order may be poshed £arwairdf(»'eyer 
and eyer, continually enha^ing our uniirerse. Oh^ tiien^ 
great leader, issue thy conunfusds. Let there foe light, order, 
and expansion." 

And again she repeated, in lenehantiaigi accents, n^okirere 
like the most thrilling melody, — ^" Oh giye ns light, order, 
and freedom." And now a sister* spirit joined hand >and hand 
with her and stood ■ before the master power. It was the 
spirit of Beauty, t. e. the spirit that Wes liie beautiful. 
^* Yes," she said, ^^oh be moved with my sister's pn^mr. 
See, we were not only in a dark and narrow world, bat in a 
mean and deformed one; and nowyday after day, our ivtsrld 
has grown in beauty. Oh^ how I rejoice in it. How I love 
to gaze on the beautifulstBrB, th&beautiM cloud8,'and flowers, 
and streams,, and living -things. Yes, go on tobufld np onr 
world, that we may dwell as within a. temple, which is con- 
tinually growing in that beauty from ^duwe presence I: draw 
my life." 

. And a third sister joined in the. entreaty. ' It- was Aws^ or 
the spirit that delights to contemplate the grand or snblime. 
^.Let me, also, join -my prayers, dear* lord. Bememberiiow 
poor and Utile once was everything in .our world. And now 
what grandeur there isr— arastvpaces instead of anamywcwinfr^- 
wnful mountains instead, of broken rocks^*r-8n overhanging 
arch of heaven instead of that darky eeid^ namow ceiling. Yet 
there i& stiU an infinity of graDdeurinjandbel^d thoserdofuds 
o£ darkness, if thoa wdt command it to> appear. • €b on, great 
ruler, to > build up our world in that grandeur=>iii which my 
spirit finds its life and joy." Scarcely were these words 
uttered when a spirits of sorapyc countenanoe^ itith ilapt 
uplifted look of Won deb, came flying from the confines tjiHtie 
universe, where she had bee^contempfailang^'and in-^hui^ied, 
Init yet earnest whispers,, united her .sup^eatiDns;'^^*<0refit 
ruler of our world, aU things. creatediatefeU oimynktuj past 
onr finding out. Eack ihing^we knowt is only a' covering for 
an awful depth of mystery whiekiwe do votkaowl Oh, I love 
to gaze on those mightyipowers whieh are pietured laround, I 
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* Here we may notice that EHeon conceived of the vmfoivied pini} 
as the poets have conceived of the universe before tte creative spirit put 
Hght, (nder, &nd beauty into its chaos, and made it grow, into De^utifbl 
of6ati<His. ' 
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lore to gaze on tiie light, and wonder what it is. I love to gaze 
on the awfbl ocean, and wonder what makes its tides to rise. 
I love to gaze upon the sun, and moon, and stars, and wonder 
what supports them in the bine heavens, and continues them 
in motion. Oh, then, extend this creation. Give me more 
of those glorious pictures that make me pass on to the mystery 
which they cover." 

And then the whole choir of the four united spirits of 
Truth, Beauty, Grandeur, and Wonder joined in one chorus 
of soft and earnest persuasion. *' Oh, give us light, order, 
freedom. Give us b^uty, grandeur, and mystery. It is a 
work worthy of lifis to buQd up this great and wondrous mind- 
world." And Pheon thought the Will looked up to the 
saintly archangel, and he, with deep and approving tones, 
joined the chorus and the soul was filled with celestial music, 
now not onlypersuasive, but full of a solemn authority. 

And the Will was persuaded, and went on with the work 
of gaining new thoughts, and with them the world of the spirit 
ever became vaster and brighter. More and more of the 
clouds of chaos were put into order, and clothed themselves 
in grand and beautiful forms, ever covering the infinite 
mystery. And, oh, how unspeakable was the delight of these 
sister spirits as the work went on. And as they floated and 
gazed and filled the spirit with their joyous and thrilling 
strains, ever the light, andfireedom, and beauty, and grandeur, 
and mystery, amid which they lived, communicated themselves 
to their own forms ; and every hour the spirits seemed to 
grow more radiant and beautiful ; their countenances became 
still nobler and grander, and their music still deeper and more 
enchanting. 

And Pheon felt, indeed, — ^^ Oh, what a noble and glorious 
object of life is here, to buUd up the spiritual world in such 
grandeur and splendour, and give to the ^irits that guard it 
the power to grow ever in this greatness and beauty, and sing 
ever sweeter and sweeter strains." 

But this self-devotion to the work of building up and 
glorifying the sotd with knowledge was not effected with- 
out much murmuring and opposition from the more earthier 
spirits. One of these we shall call the Ghiardian of Nutrt- 
ment. It was his office to urge the mind to move the 
body to provide proper nutriment for its own support ; 
and he had an overweening esteem for his office, and 
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thought eye ly thing must give way before him. Pointing to 
a vision of a garden, with trees hanging with luscious fruits 
tempting the appetite, and goblets filled with delicious drinks, 
he tiius began : — '^ Oh, chief, listen not, I beseech thee, to 
these high-flown speeches. Depend upon it, they are. all 
nonsense. Think of the substantial things of life. Give thy- 
self up to enjoyment; eat, drink, and be merry." And a 
kindred spirit, the Guardian oiRepote^ %. «., the spirit or feeling, 
whose office it was to watch tiiat the body had sufficient 
repose for health and who also entertained the same over- 
weening idea of his office, joined his voice in the murmur. 
Pointing to a soft couch of moss beneath the shade of a 
spreading tree, where a crystal stream descending from a rock 
made a constant lulling music, he said, — *' Yes, dear master, 
be not led away by these fanciful and dreaming counsellors. 
Seize the joys of the present moment, and do not give them 
up for visionary ones that no one can understand. Why 
shouldst thou make life a toil for the sake of knowledge. 
Best, rest, and be at peace." 

And then rose Anger^ the guardian against injury and 
opposition, who thought that nothing had any right to exist 
which at all interfered with him. "Why this commotion, 
lord, about knowledge ? Sweep the rubbish away from thee. 
I am impatient of it. See how it has opposed and baffled thee 
at every step. Down with it, I say" — (and his voice waxed 
loud and furious) — "and with everything so stubborn." 
And next Fear^ another guardian against danger and opposi- 
tion, spoke, or rather shrieked, with timid and trembling 
voice, and pale frightened look, — " Oh, I beseech thee, tempt 
no work so difficult and so great. Oh, what dangers and 
difficulties await thee ! And then, who knows what awful 
things thou mayest leam in that unknown world of know- 
ledge, that may unsettle all thy thoughts? Oh, beware, 
beware, enter not on so bold a work." 

And the guardians for self-admiration, and of admira- 
Uon Jrom others, presented themselves among the band of 
objectors. They raised, by their magic power, on the cloud- 
walls of the spirit, a picture of Pheon, richer in outward 
things than his neighbours, in dress, in land, in fine house, 
in costly furniture ; and, amid it all, Pheon saw the image of 
himself striding about with a look of pride and self-com- 
placency, contuiuaUy contemplating himself, and evidently 
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thinking how supcnior lie was to otiiers ; and, at the same time 
enjoyingthe respeet and envy with. which others looked up 
to him- &r thkoutwoKl superiority. And the spirits wh« 
had raised the yision 6aid,<-^'^Heretis«omething worth striTing 
for. Endeavour, 'ihufi, toetUTound thyself with real sub- 
stantial splendour, and thou wHt enjoy the pleasure of being 
honoured 1^ others ; and the voioe of thy own self-content 
will resound- with joy throngh thy -wcnid and £11 it with 
triumphs" • But now, the ^ voice of the: archangel Conscience 
again spoke forth :-^" Dear brother, these counsellors observe 
not their rank, but thou must teach them submission. They 
are placed within the soul to be not guides, but blind and 
humble servants ; they have their work, and, sometimes, it 
will be well to listen to thenu' Their office is principally to 
remmdthee of •cares- necessary to keep in health and (u:der 
the frame whicb the Father has given to be the earthly ser* 
vant of the soul. But, the office of the higher order of 
counsellors is to remind thee ' of spiritual ends more parti(»i^ 
larly dear to the Great Father. They are the counsellors whicb 
he honours most in his own spirit. Thou, too, must honour 
them most in thine. And then, oh how glorious is the world 
which they ask thee to build up ! How noble is the life with 
which they wish to fill- it 1 What are the poor pleasures of 
appetite and rest oompared to the pleasures of such divine 
enjoym^Qit?- How poor are outside splendours of dress and 
dwelling, compared to tioese inward splendours ! What is the 
praise of foolish, gaping multitudes compared to my praise^ 
and the satisiM^tion with which. the whole spirit wiU feel in 
being worthy and noble. How Unworthy is impatience or 
cowardice to hinder from so great a work. Obey then, dear 
Will, these persuasions of the guardian spirits of the- in-^ 
tellect, and build up the world of knowle%e.'^ And the 
Will thus encouraged, sileneed the humble voices -and went 
on with its noble work. And Pheon marked well tbe 
double glory thus given to the mind. Not only waa it 
built up in ghmens thouglitSy but these thoughts were the 
very objects that- cadled forth, the blessed i^irit hamnmiea 
within, and commnmeated to the goardian spirits themr 
selves an ever increasing beauty. And he oomprebended 
now, that in order to awaken and satisfy the choral spirits 
of the soul, there must be presented before them the objects 
which they love. 
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LESSON n.— SYNTHESIS. 

Notice a h^hei* cbM off Bentiments more parttcukvlf moral — ^Th^ 
Bocial eentiiiieiiU^ Ufve or atiaekmetsif sod pU^^'Uhe youth and fresh* 
uess they give to the mind — Theee ako depend for their actiyity on 
the presence of their appropriate objects — ^What these objects are— 
The first thing, therefore, in order to awaken the social sentiments 
is, for the mind to look forth attentively into life — This observation 
reveals i^e fiiet of the c<m8eqMence9 of aoti<ms — Love and pity are 
tonched by notioiBg the benevolent or misdnevons eonsequenoes of 
actions — The wond»fnl power over the lives of others each possesses 
— ^Like power over strefuns of good and evil, or over hosts of minis- 
tering and tormenting spirits — When we have once perceived this 
influence, love and pity become the great moral motive-powers, per- 
suading us to good actions, dissuading us from bad — ^The moral life 
within corresponds to £uthfulness in outward duty — Antagonism 
of the lower nature to the life of duW^FaU of the Will— The life 
of hell within — Bepentance — ^Effects of sin in the constitution. 



Akd now Pheon . thougkt that his attention was drawn 
towards others of that seraph band, who flew apart from the 
radiant sisterhood of the intellectual spirits. He beheld two, 
of countenances inef&bly gentle and tender; they flew 
together, as sisters, who delighted in each other's society. 
Each carried a gc^den chalice, in which a divine power 
caused an inexhaustible fountain of purest water eyer to 
spring up ; and as they flew they sprinlded the beautiful dew 
through the air, and aU things on which it descended became 
more fresh and beautiM, and throu^ the whole atmosphere 
of the spirit there was diflused a freshness and clearness, ia 
which the light of the heayenly spirits became more beautifrd. 
Even the hiimbler appetites and passions below seemed to be 
cooled by the descent of the heavenly dew upon them, so as 
to forget their restiessness, and lie down in peace. These 
were 'Qie two spirits of Pity and Affection, with voices of 
even far heavenlier music than that of their noble sisterhood. 
They thus addressed themselves to the will — " In thy eager- 
ness to build up the intellectual world, forget us not, oh 
ruler ; oh, believe not that thou livest for knowledge alone. 
Remember how sweet, how holy, to thee have been our 
voices. What a heaven thou hast found it to love ! to feel 
for others woes, to care for others happiness. Forget us not, 
nor bid us be silent ; let not our selfish enemies beneath seize 
and biiid us. Oh, still bid us sing the song of iove and pity ; 
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stOl bid the waters of love and pify to flow in our fonntains ; 
and we, too, can add a heayenly mnsio— a beauty, a divine 
life, ever finesh, and erer young, flowing ihrou^ the ^irit, 
even superior to all that the intellectual spirits can give." 

'' And what, then, shall I do," said the lordly WiU, '' to 
awaken your harmonies, and add to the life and beauty which 
you already possess ? Tour sisters of the intellectual band 
have pointed me to the objects which will call forth ihetr 
harmonies, and clothe them with beauty — even to great, and 
true, and wondrous thoughts — building up the mind-world 
around them. But what are the things which you would 
have, and from which you live?" "We, too," answered 
they, " can live, and sing, only in sight of itie objects which 
are dear to us." " I," said affection, " need to have before 
me not so much the picture of those who are dear to me, as 
the picture of the things for which they are dear. As long 
as I look upon the picture of their kindness and worth, their 
tenderness for me, their beauty or their wisdom, and of all 
the kind offices they have rendered and received, and the 
days of affection we have spent together, then the fountain of 
affection flows in my chalice — the music of affection rises, 
unbidden, to my lips, and I am fuU of life. But, if these 
things fade, my fountain sinks, my music becomes silent, and 
I faint and melt away." 

" And so," said Pity, " it is with me. I can sympathise 
with others only so long as I have before me a picture of the 
life of others — ^their sorrow or their joy-^their nobleness or 
their degradation. Then I enter into the life of others — re- 
joice wiSi those that rejoice, and weep with those that weep. 
But if I have not this vision before me, I have nothing to 
inspire me, nothing to live for. The waters of compassion 
fail, my voice is hushed, my life seems to sink and die away. 
And then selfish spirits nse and rule the soul, and there is 
none to oppose them." 

And the two seraphs joined in one entreaty : — *^ Let not 
the soul be shut up within itself. Bid it look forth into the 
human life around, and behold there how dear others may be 
to thee, and the woe and blessing they may receive." 

Then the Will, with all the powers of the intellect, looked 
forth into human life ; and there were presented before the 
soul pictures of the good and evil of life, which awoke 
the harmonies of love and pity; and there was added to 
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to the glorious life of knowledge^ the holy and beautiful life 
of love and sympathy. 

But even these yeir spirit-harmonies soon showed ^i"> 
another meaning of existence. For as the mind looked forth 
continually to discern the secrets of life that awoke the har- 
monieSy another great and all-important £su$t became revealed. 
Pheon saw that a large part of the joy and sorrow, of the 
spiritual worth and degradation of those upon whom he gazed 
was caused by the actions of others. Yea, he saw that his 
own actions were the sources of grief or happiness, of excel- 
lence or of inferiority to many. He gazed long and earnestly 
on the spectacle of human Ufe thus presented to him, and 
then endeavoured to represent it to himself in a clear and 
impressive form. 

The world of his mind or being seemed then to take the form 
of an extensive and beautiful mountainous region, where tower- 
ing peaks rose towards heaven, and attracted and stayed the 
clouds as they passed along, and caused them to shed down 
their treasures of rain. These sank into the hearts of the 
mountains, forming vast, inexhaustible reservoirs of springs. 
Around this mountain region — the land of springs — spread a 
vast extent of level country, whose fields and gardens, woods 
and orchards, represented the life of others. And the beauty 
and even existence of these were dependent upon the springs 
that flowed in rills and rivers from the mountains. Pheon, 
who lived amid these mountains, and was master over them 
and all their springs, felt what a vast power, therefore, he 
possessed over the richness and beauty of a large part of the 
world. He must dig an opening for the springs before they 
issued ; and if he chose to withhold his labour, the fields 
became parched; the trees withered; the flowers died away; 
bird and beast languished; and a tract of ruin and desolation 
could be marked, extending far away across the plain. But 
if, where he saw a stream was wanting, he dug into the 
mountain side, and allowed the waters to flow, soon a broad 
belt of verdure could be seen ; the fields were firesh; the trees 
waved their rich foliage in the breeze; a thousand flowers 
shed their rich perfumes in the air ; the scene resounded with 
songs of birds, the bleatings of flocks, and the lowings of 
cattle; and Pheon felt as if all sent up to him a song of 
gratitude for his beneficence. But he soon saw that he had 
not only power over the springs, to issue or withhold them ; 

K 
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he found that there were different kinds of firings — some 
whose waters were sweet and life-giving, others whose waters 
were hitter and deadly. K he dug a channel and let forth 
the hitter waters, these, though sweet at first to his taste, yet 
hecame hitter as they flowed ; and the foliage that grew on 
the hanks of the streamlets drooped and lost its heauty. 
Noisome yapours rose and followed the stream, carrying dis- 
ease and death everywhere around, And still, as the waters 
flowed far, £ur away, and spread, as they flowed, into a 
hundred streamlets, they earned with them the same wither- 
ing and hlasting power. 

Pheon then comprehended that digging for the springs of 
sweet and hitter water were his good and bad actions. 
He saw that not an action of his hut had its consequences to 
others, as well as to himself; nay, scarcely a secret thought 
could he think, hut which, hy afterwards hringing forth 
actions, had its important consequences. And now the 
voices of Love and Pity took up their celestial pleadings. 

They had not only heen awakened hy the pictures of joy and 
sorrow, spiritual heauty and deformity in human life ; hut 
they had heen deeply interested and enlightened in this tracing 
out of the courses and the fountains of the streams of good 
and evil. And they now assumed the guardianship of the 
fountains of hlessing, and were always lifting up this 
heautiM persuasion to the wiU — "Open the fountains of 
good, and send forth streams of hlessing to cheer and heautify 
the lives of others." And when the will, persuaded hy 
meaner spirits, was ahout to let forth hitter waters, they 
would call the solemn Conscience to their aid ; and he, stand- 
ing over the spot, would wave a fiety sword, and look with 
threatening countenance to deter £rom the evil deed. 

But the great flict of the wonderM influence which each 
one possesses over the life of others was too important to he 
soon dismissed. The spirit which directed the vision of 
Pheon caused him to hehold this &ct in another picture. 

Again Pheon appeared in the midst of his mind-world, hut 
he could look out from this world around on heloved Mends 
and neighhours-— on his own dear Ava— on the matron who 
had tended him as a mother— the aged Mend who had 
watched over him with paternal fondness. He could see into 
the inner life of all, and again discern, with deep sympathy, 
sorrow hrooding in the hosoms of some, joy shining ua others ; 
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^aorance and wickedness dwelling here, improvement pro- 
ceeding there. 

But now all this joy and sorrow, ignorance, wickedness, and 
improvement seemed to flow from the incessant work of in- 
numerable spirits that filled every home, and beset every 
soul. Whence did these spirits come ? Why, round about, 
in the viewless air, rose filmy visions of beautiful temples. 
At first nothing but the mere outlines were visible ; but, as 
the spirit gazed upon them, they came into greater and greater 
distinctness. Each of these elegant structures had two doors 
in firont, which led into two separate compartments of the 
temple. On the pediment of the front of each was inscribed, 
in golden letters, the words " oppoktunity pok action." 
Each door, also, bore some title. For instance, one bore the 
title Help, another that of Distkibution, another Kind 
WoKDS, and another Spieituaii Impeovement. While the 
door to the left of each bore the same inscription of Intem- 
PEEANCE, Indolence, Impueity, Angeb, Cowaedice, 
Vanity, Peide, Covetousness, Ambition. And the spirit 
saw that these temples presented the means of Doing some- 
thing to cause the happiness or misery, the spiritual benefit 
or disadvantage of others. Other temples there were which 
bore the inscriptions of various studies — as Natueal Study, 
Human Study, Mathematical Study, Aet Study. These 
represented the opportunities for knowing something, which 
might not only bufld up the soul itself, but enable it to send 
tfxcth. blessing to others. The left door of each of these also 
bore the same inscription of vices. These doors were the good 
and bad actions which were in his power. 

The spirit could see through the transparent doors of these 
temples^ and, behold companies of spirits waiting, as it were, 
on tiptoe behind, ready to come forth at the bidding of the 
Will, and do his commands. Behind the doors of the virtues 
and the studies, stood spirits radiant in beauty, with love and 
benevolence in their looks, anxious to come forth and help in 
making more happiness and excellence in the world. Behind 
the doors of the vices, stood dark and repulsive spirits, with 
looks of malice and ferocity, anxious to come forth and 
destroy happiness and excellence, and make misery, ignorance, 
and sin. And Fheon thoi^ht he beheld, to his horror, that 
in past times he had unclosed many of the doors of wrong ; 
aad these remained still open— nay, no power could again 

M 2 
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dose them, once opened. The spirits of evil which had issued 
forth could never be forced to return ; yea, fresh spirits con- 
tinued to issue from the open doors, and, spreading around, to 
work secret woe and sin in many a bosom. Pheon saw, and 
as he saw, the lamenting voices of Love and Pity filled him 
with inexpressible grief, and the upbraiding voice of Con- 
science smote upon him Kke a voice of thunder. Pheon saw 
that many — ^and especially those who were dearest to him, 
with whom he had been associated — ^were the worse for his 
past conduct. His sins had encouraged them to sin; his 
indifference to knowledge had made them contented with 
ignorance ; his unkindness and selfishness had grieved and 
irritated them, and left many a dark inferior feeling behind. 
He saw, that even when he had possessed an opportunity to 
do the right, and had not done it, even that had caused miseiy 
by disappointuig the expectation of others, and depriving 
them of what they believed to be their right. And still, he 
saw that the spirits— the consequences of actions— which he 
had let forth, remained, however much he deplored it, doing 
their mischievous work, and every moment adding to the 
evil in the world. And the voices of Love and Pity said, — 
'' Oh, how can we bear this spectacle and know that we might 
have prevented it: let us hasten to atone for our wrong 
by opening the doors of blessing." 

And the Will was persuaded, and commanded the doors of 
beneficence to be opened, and the benevolent spirits to be let 
forth ; and how soon the scene was changed. Many a one 
was gladdened by being assisted in the work he loved best 
by the spirits of help ; many a one was gladdened by the 
spirits of distribution, generously distributing to them the 
^ things with whid ProYidLoe had bleLed tiis giver ; 
many a one was cheered, many a sullen disposition was 
softened by words of gentleness, and kindness, and truth; and 
aU to whom the influence of Pheon's spirit could extend, 
were made more beautiful in soul by the spirits which came 
forth the consequences of his aim at their spiritual improve- 
ment. And these spirits of blessing, once forth, could never 
be comaaanded back again ; the doors of blessing, once open, 
, could never be closed. Blessed spirits, the consequences bf 
one good action, continued to come forth, to increase, in 
the world the amoimt of happiness and wdl-being, thoT]^h 
all unforseen by the actor. Pheon saw that these con- 
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sequences would continae to come forth and bless gene- 
rations unborn — ^yea, till the end of time — ^in this world, 
and in the eternity beyond. And at this happy spec- 
tacle the seraphic sisters, Love and Pity, lifted up their voices 
in a song of joyous triumph, in which the deep solemn voice 
of the Conscience joined, and the whole world of the spirit 
was filled with ecstacy and peace — ^with a Ufe of exalted 
harmony, which passed all understanding. Thus, in propor- 
tion to the Suthfolness of the soul in blessing others, was the 
beauty and nobleness of its own life within. By ministering 
to others it cherished its own highest life. The work of 
MINISTRATION re-acted upon the soul, and became the work 

of SELr-MODUIATION. 

Thus again was the great lesson impressed on the mind of 
Pheon, that one high end of our existence is to bless others ; 
and that, therefore, how careflil we must be that we do not 
curse them instead. 

This noble work of blessing did not, indeed, go on without 
opposition. Sometimes the lower spirits of the soul would 
nse, and with their passionate and violent persuasions almost 
overpower the Will. Ofttimes was it on the point of listening 
to them, and opening doors of evil to gratify them ; but then 
the gentle whisper ctf Love and Pity, and the awful voice of 
the Conscience, would stop him. " Listen, oh weak spirit," 
tiie Conscience would say, '^ to the divine sisterhood of love 
and pity. They are not only nobler than the humbler servants 
in the soul ; they are of diviner rank than even the spirits 
of knowledge ; they are such as those which form the especial 
and beloved &vourites of the Most High, with whom he takes 
most intimate counsel, and whose persuasions he loves to 
honour. Honour thou them, and beware of allowing inferior 
spirits to usurp their place in directing thee." 

Eut sometimes the Will was weak, and allowed itself to be 
surprised and led away by the lower counsellors, before it had 
time to listen to the voices of Love, and Pity, and Conscience. 
It rushed along, mastered by the inferior powers, and opened 
some door of evil ; and the spirits of evil flew forth, working 
misery and all moral evil around. And then, too, the lower 
powers of the soul having been once allowed to rule, became 
more and more insolent, and with their loud coarse voices 
downed the music of the holier ones. They trampled them 
down with brute ferocity, and often chained them as prisoners. 
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And then, instead of the beantifidhainianies of the hc^er band, 
there resoimded thiongh the aoolthe hazsh andforioas voiees 
of the pamons. Oh, how different was the life of the 8onl ! It 
was an inward hell — a place of strife and Tiolence,— of ferocily 
and impurity, of all base and haCeibl things. And Pheon saw, 
that just in proportion as the soul refosed the work of minis- 
tration set it ^ die higiier powers, i» it nu»ed its own 
higher life or ielf-modulaiuMj and sank in self-debasement 
Yet, again, the Will reflected what it had done ; and, as it felt 
what power it had given to the lower feelings — ^what shame 
and contempt it had fixed on the higher — ^faow it had stayed 
the blessed harmonies within, and given rise to the hamah 
voices of passion, and what evil it had let loose without — it 
was overwhelmed with a dond of honor. Then the sad voices 
of the beantifiil spirits who had been disgraced complained 
with bitter grief, and the voice of the Conscience filled the 
soul with awfiil reproaches, and there was no escape firom this 
terrible misery but by deep repentance, by more earnest 
listening to the higher l|>er8J»ia^d by nJe thorougfa sdf. 
devotion to ^e work oi blessing others, and building np and 
modulating liie sonl within. Yet, oh bow hard was the work 
of improvement now. Hie lower powers had acquired the 
Ibroe of giants by their dominion, and it seemed, to demand 
the most mighty effinrts to snbdue them. Nay, it might be 
the work of l<Mig, long years effectually to put them down, 
and silence their loud and importunate pleadings. And tluM 
Pheon saw that one refusal of the soul to listen to tiie lesson of 
Dufy'-^oae abandonment of itself to the lower desires — worked 
disorder in that soul, which years of the most active cffi)rt8 
might not repair. 



LESSON m.— SYNTHESIS. 

A third end of life — ^A capacitj has hecome deyeloped of conceiying of 
God — He IB found to be the impersonation of all that the soul now 
longs for ; therefore longing for trath and goodness is now exalted 
' into longing ibr 0od« 

Pheok had thus discovered two great ends of his being-^ 
to bless himself, by building up his own being, and fiUingiit 
with a noble life ; and to bless others, by being God's nun* 
Ister to their happiness and nobleness. But he waii to diseo^el: 
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a still nobler end The Will seemed to be devoting itself to 
this double work ; and order, and beauty, and harmony, arose 
within, and many a deed of blessing went forth without. But 
as it worked, uid as the world of inward being became 
grander, and the devotion to the work of doing good, deeper* 
there arose more and more the ca|)acity to conceive of the 
Father Spirit. Not until the soul had rightly discerned, and 
tried to fulfil, the meaning of its own Hfe, could it understand 
the nature of that highest life, or appreciate God's aims and the 
perfection with which he attained them. Now that the spirit 
saw into itself, it had an insight into the mind of deity. 
ThcU mind was a spirit-world, built up in all perfect and 
eternal thoughts of beauty, and grandeur, and truth. This 
outward universe, indeed, was but a &int picture of that 
infinite mind ; and through that eternal spirit there ever 
resounded, too, the voices of the highest sentiments — senti- 
ments to whidi his awful Almighty Will was ever ready to 
listen. He was. ever doing -the work of blessings and each 
moment some act of his extended his fiivours to his creatures. 
So, then, God was no longer a stranger to the soul. He 
seemed, if we may use the expression, anothei^— only perfect 
self. The soul had before been looking with tmspeakable 
longing on the image (^ a glorious human mind- world — ^built 
up m s^ true and noble thoughts, and filled with the harmony 
of all blessed feelings, and sending forth blessing into life. It 
had been looking upon this mind-world with unspeakable 
longing, and saying to itself, — '* Oh, blessed vision, would thi^ 
I omild obtain thee — ^that I could be like thee." But now, 
the visicm of a mind, already peie^veox in all those things, had 
risen before it — ^the vision of a real living mind ever dose upon 
it. And the spirits of Beauty and of Truth, of Awe and 
Wonder, saw here all that could satisfy their yearning. Love 
found here all that could fill it. Pity was rejoiced to meet a 
Pity deeper far than itself. Conscience found here its own 
source — an infinite Conscience — an infinite approbation of 
what was right and disapprobation of what was wrong ; and, 
therefore, all these spirits lifted up their voices in one har- 
monious out-pouring of delight in his presence, — ''Oh, 
thou blessed and infinite Perfection, AU-beaut^, AIL- 
wise. Almighty, and All-powerful, Unbounded, Holy, and 
Affectionate, remain thou ever before our worshipping gaze* 
jto look up to thee is to do all the work of life. As we keep 
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dose to ihee, so we are drawn upwards to build up our soul 
to the image of thine ; so are we inqnred with thine own 
divine harmonious l{fe-*-fi» are we insenftblj made to imitate 
thee in Uessmg others. And tiion, oh perfect s^rit, all truth 
and goodness, dost ^nnpathize with onr yearnings to be lOce 
thee ; and thou, then, wHt help us in them, with thine own 
spirit working wilb us." And so, ever the worriiip of the 
inward spirits went up, — ^ Oh, Father, Father, be thou witli 
us, let us keep dose to tiiee. Help us in our effi>rts.'' Hins 
Pheon saw diat all the higher spnits (feelings) of "As son} 
became at last exalted into dieir highest eharacter, and became 
the spirits (fedings) of Devotion, And Pheon watdhed to see 
how the prayer of the feelings could be answened. And he 
saw that in answer to the spirits' yearnings towards God, 
ever there came greater and nobler tiioughts, painted, as it 
were, on the doud-waUs of the spirit; a more eloquent and 
heavenly music seemed to be breathed into llie spirits cC ^tae 
feelings, and more beauty and strength were imparted to them. 
The archangel Gonsdence seemed dothed with more awM 
majesty, and spoke with deeper authority. And Pheon was 
led again to notice that though the Will was the ruler of the 
world within, it was not its creator. Hiough at its commaod, 
thoughts presented themselves on the doud-walls of l^e spirit, 
and then again departed when it ceased to keep them ih^re-^ 
yet it did not paint them there, nor eSBace them, llioi^h to 
its commands the feelings were obedient, and tfoe sunk dbwn 
in silent submission, and another lifted up its eloquent fenxor 
sions ; yet it neither called the feelings into existence, nm: ganre 
them the voice with which they plewded* Thexe was a jvotrasr, 
not the Will, behind all these mysteries, supporting and work- 
ing them. And what could it be but another Wul, the same 
infinite spirit that supported and worked all tbe mysteaies of 
the outward world ? Yes, he who was the builder and mover 
of the universe, was also the true mind-builder and inspirer. 
The soul of man was the meeting place of two Wills, the himum 
imd the divine. 

But then came the thought to Pheon—- if €kid creates Hft 
world of the spirit, paints up the thoughts, and breathes the 
feelings— what shore has the soal in it? How can.it fed 
self-approbation or remorse ? And then he saw that the veiy 
existence of l^e Will consisted in a power of self^-deteimina- 
tion, or self-direction. It had been, indeed, created by God, 
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im but a Httle while ago, and it had not been ; and whence, 
tiien, cotdd it have o<»tte but from his fountain of life and 
powor } Yet God had mysterioosly made the very conditions 
of its ereation to be, that it should move itself instead of beii^ 
naoved by another. Though it could not fonn new thouffkis 
or feeUngs^ it could fonn voliHons or resolutions, and maintain 
them. The Will was the Tery^tf^. All other things*— thoi^hts, 
fie^tngs, body-*-K>nly belonged to the self-^-dLothed it round, as 
it were. The other parts of the nature were not free, but 
dependent on CkxL But, then, what share bad the Will in the 
good ot evil within ? Why, Pheon saw that though God 
created this life — though he painted the thoughts on the 
cloud- walls of the spirit-— though he formed the feelings and 
gave them eloquent voices, he consented to act in the soid in 
obedience to the Will. He only painted thoughts when the 
Will chose to attend— or to call for them ; and when it ceased 
to att^id, he caused them to vanish. He spoke through the 
fe^iugs, only, when the Will gave them permission or 
eneouragement to speak. 1£ the Will listened not to the 
pleadings of the higher feelings, then the lower feelings, havuig 
nothing to restrain and correct them, became the tempters 
to evil ; but it was the Will that did the wrong, because tt 
heard only a part of the lesson taught «V, and that the humblest 
part^dSid turned away from thepart that explained the former, 
Afiff made all things clear. 

But i£t onihe contrary, the Will listened to the higher pet- 
snasions, then God made these persuasions become clearer 
and strong^i Especially to that earnest aspiration which 
repressed itself in prayer to him*— he gave his answer, and 
poured into the qnrit a higher and richer inq>irationx)faIl 
that is divine. And thus Fheon saw in his vision — ^in answer 
to his question, why do I exist?-— that he existed for three 
great emds:-^ 

1. To bless himself, in building up his mind-world in truth 
andbesiify, mid awak^ing within it tiie life of divineafiections. 

2. To bless others by being God's minister to their happi- 
aioss and no^kness. 

'3. To seek doser and closer union with the all-per/eet Spirit 
himself, and all of the ends were indeed comprehended in the 
last. 

And Pheon awoke from his trance, and, looking round in 
aslonishaient, feund himself in the beautiful hall of the temple, 
and his friend Amoph sitting by his side. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HOBAX TEAINING (AWAKENING AND IN8TKT7CTING 8PIBIT 
HABMONISTS) BY PICTtTBES OF LIFE. 



*«* Resam^ of the theory upon which the following moral lessons are based : — 

1. God has giveii as higher spirits or sentiments to direct as. 

2. Obedience to these sentiments constitutes right. Disobedience to themi 
preferring lower motives, constitutes wrong. 

3. Butwh&tare the objects which these aentinieats desire or forbid? Tbey 
do not generally desire actions directly, but effects which follow actions. Thoa 
beneTolence does not desire the mere mnsonlar act of extending the hand with 
bread, bat the consequenoe — satisfying the hanger of a fellow creature. It doea 
not forbid the mere action of uttering words which are untrue, but the conse- 
qoenoe — deceiving the trust of a fellow creatore. 

4 By consequences here is not meant mere outward consequences, but any 
result of an action, pleasing or displeasing to the desires. 

6. To obey the higner fealings, then, is to seek the consequencea they love; 4o 
disobey them is to refuse to seek the consequences they love, and to seek conse- 
quences satisfying lower feelings. 

6. This disobedience is stsll deeper when, in seeking theee lower ends, we 
knowingly work consequences hateful to the higher feelings. 

7. Actions are right or wrong, then, as they ore performed in this spirit ot 
obedience or disobedience 

8. But the mind must learn to see these consequences before it can know that 
they are commanded or forbidden by the higher nature Until it has seen them, 
the higher feelings are not called pracUcally into action— do not make their 
voices of persuasion or prohibition heard in the soul. The sentiments, then, 
must be awakened by bringing them face to faoe with ti9«rconaeqQ0noes which are 
their appropriate objects. 

9. But when the mind has had this revelation of consequences, it is also 
directed to its i^pointed actions. It is precluded firom overlcK>king the aoUons 
that will produce consequences commanded by tlie higher nature, or of perform- 
ing in ignorance the actions producing Ae consequences forbidden by that nature* 
The moral feelings are not only awakened, but instnieted. 

10. All duties towards others, eveil such as veracity, justice, &c., are here con- 
sidered as commanded by the principles of love,.BeeoTding to the'tloetrtneof 
Saint Paul, that all duty is comprehended in the saying " Thou shalt love thv 
neighbour as thyself." Negatively— love workedi no 111 to his neighbour. Pora- 
tively— love worketh all bloeaing* 

11. To train human beings to be beneficent just, and true, it is then deemed 
that we must awaken and instmct the social f&eiings and oonsoienoe by the 
revelation of consequenoes. This is to be done by pictures of life. 



LESSON I.— SYNTHESIS. 

Becapitulation of the double inward work of SsLV-XLXTATiav, Ti&,«» 
Mmd-building and Svle-hodulatios — The feeUngs to be awakeiied 
by the presence of their objects — ^The same picture of objects thali 
awakens the higher feelings, suggests to them their lesson — Hence 
to awaken and enlighten the social fbelings, we must look forth on 
pictures of human lue— -These feelings will then take up and teach vM 
the lesson of dnty. 
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You must now be familiar-Hnot only from . this yision, but 
from the first lesson we bad on worla*knowledge-— with Hhe 
idea of building up the mind in great, tme, and beautifrd 
thongbts. And, from Pbeon's Tision of tbe mind, you have 
seen tbat to ennoble and beautify the mind, sometbmg more 
is required besides building it up in great, and true, and 
beautiful thoughts ; and that is to awaken within it the most 
beantifiil and exalted of the feelings — ^the spirit harmonist^-* 
to fill tbe beautiful world thus built up with equally beautifrd 
music. We have thus a double inward work to pursue — an 
mtellectual work, — Mind-'building, and a moral work, Self- 
modidaiionr^fi, e,, awakening and keeping inviolate and 
Hving, all the higher a£6ections» or harmonists of the soul), 
and tbe whole -inward" "work we may term Self-elevation, 
We have seen how these spirit harmonists are to be 
awakened, by having before them the objects they love, 
Truth-loTe, Admiration, Awe, and Wonder, adore truth, 
beauty, graadeur, and mystery, and we present these to them 
in building up the mind> world with knowledge. But there 
are also the spirit harmonists— Affection and Sympathy ; and 
how these are to be awakened ;^ou have heard from the vision. 

'^ I," said Afiection, '-'' need to have before me^ not so much 
the picture of those who are dear to me, as the picture of the 
things for which they are dear. As long as I look upon a 
picture of their kiTviiiess >and worth, their tenderness for me, 
their beauty^ or their wisdom,— *-of all the kind offices they have 
rendered and i»oeived,.axid the days of affection we have spent 
together — ^then thefoimtainof affection flows in my chiaJSce, 
the music of affection rises unbidden to my lips,, and I am foil 
of life ; but if these things fade away, my fountain sinks, ' my 
music becomes silent, and I &int and melt away." 

"And so/' said '^ Pity, ^4tis with me. ' I can sympathise 
with others only as long as* I have before me a picture of the 
life of others ; (their sorrow or their joy, their nobleness or 
their ignoUeness. Then I enter into the life of others. ' lEe* 
joice with those that rejoice, and weep with those that, weep. 
But if I faafeuottMs'viiBian before me, I have nothing, to 
iziBpireme, — ndtMng to live fori the waters of compassion 
£m; my voice is. hushed, my very life scans to sink and die 
away. Then the selfish spuitfe rise and rule the soul, and 
there is none, to^oppose them.'' 'And the two seraphs joined 
in one entreaty : — *' Let not the soul be shut up within itself. 
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Bid it look forth into the human life around, and behold there 
how dear others vobj be to it, and the woe and blessing 
they may receive." 

Now, you remember that the same picture that awakened 
the spirit harmonists, suggested the lesson which they had to 
sing to the soul. When they looked forth on life, wey not 
only saw the picture of the happiness and sorrow, the noble- 
ness and degradation which are, or may be there, but they 
saw that these are the consequences of action, and then th^ 
noticed also the actions which, like good and bad streams, or 
good and bad spirits, caused the blessing or eyil around. 
They were not only awakened — ^they were enlightened. — Not 
onl^ werie the impulses of love and compassion called into 
activity in the mind, but they discerned and announced the 
very means — the actions — by which love and compassion could 
be satisfied, in blessing others. They longed to bless, and 
they saw what was to be done to bless. They shuddered at 
creating evil, and they saw what actions would create evil ; 
and so they took up the lesson of Duty, teaching the soul its 
work of ministration and avoidance ( wmch was also the work of 
self-modulation). What we have to do, then, besides build- 
ing up the mind, is plain. We have to awaken tha spirit 
harmonists, to fill the soul with their beautiful life, — ^to let 
them become enlightened as to the actions to be done to 
satisfy them — and then learn from them our work of 
ministration and avoidance^ and further self-modulation. The 
harmonists of affection and sympathy are to be awakened 
and instructed by our looking forth on the good and evil of 
life which depend upon actions. This will be a work which 
will exactiy correspond with the work we did before. 
Then^ in order to awaken the intellectual harmonists, we 
looked forth in imagination on the world of Naiure — 
flying like a free inquiring spirit from clime to dime. 
Now we must look forth in imagination on the world of 
human life, fly like a free inquirmg spirit from home to 
home, and mark the daily secret life, me joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and fears, the adversities and prosperities, the 
sins and the virtues, of those who dwell within; and 
penetrate, in fact, into all the wondrous history of their life. 
All the former lessons, then, tended to open to the mind the 
mysteries of Nature. These will tend to lay open the 
mysteries of Human life. 
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LESSON n.— SYNTHESIS. 

A picture of human evil — ^Enquiiy as to causes — Take one life as an 
example — Gro back to the first seed of evil-doing — Gluttony — ^Eirst 
consequences — Beprayity of inclination — Oyer estimate of eating and 
drinking — ^Next consequences-^Chilling the loye of others — Intro- 
dneing a straggle between loye and disapprobation — Saddening the 
hearts of Mends — Consequences in himself — The will has become 
deprayed — Difficult not to sin — Introduction of harsh words in the 
home — Incapacitating for mental effort — ^Encouraging evil in others — 
Paining teacher's heart — Making the mind out ofsympathy with the 
spiiitual — Temptation to dishox^sty — Additional grief of parents. 



Let us look out, j&om this hill on which we stand, on the 
plain below, dotted with human habitations. We fly away in 
imagination to yonder large town. We single out one of its 
most crowded and miserable streets. Oh, what a sad spec- 
tacle of our brother-humanity we look round upon ! What 
sallow, dirty, imintelLigent, and, alas, wicked-looking faces we 
see ! What marks of povertv' around \ What ragged groups 
of poor, neglected children playing in the mire ! Look at the 
filuiy bouses, with broken windows stuffed with rags and 
paper. Does it not make your heart sad to think that the 
beings who live here are beings like ourselves — ^beings capable 
of the same intelligence and high feeling — capable, too, of the 
same enjoyment, as ourselves?. Would you not like to sweep 
away this deformity, and make your bretnren happy and noble, 
as they may be ? Let us, then, endeavour to penetrate to 
some of the causes of all this evil. First, we will select a 
house out of which a clergyman is issuing — he has been to 
visit a dying man. We enter and ascend, and stand in the 
chamber with the sufferer. What a miserable den! The 
dying man is lying on his poor, thin, miserable bed, in the 
midst of the small, close, dirty place. There is no Aimiture 
in the room but that of his bed; sallow and haggard 
is the man — ^his long, ragged hair hangs down over his 
face — ^his eyes are simken — ^he lookes restless and miser- 
able. The clergyman has directed him to look back and 
reflect upon his past life, that he may feel how wicked 
he has been; and what need he has of God's forgiveness. 
He is doing so. We will enter in. imagination into his mind- 
world and see the vision which he sees. His thought wanders 
§Ea back many a year, from this squalid place to a sweet 
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Uttle cottage in one of the villages near the town. It 
is a sunny day in spring, and the he^es round the garden are 
of a beautiful bright green, and the pear and apple blossoms 
are just eome out. It seems quite a holiday, too. He is in 
tiie midst of a loving &ther and mother, brothers and sisters. 
Yet that day is the beginning of his ruin — the cause of his 
being here to-day. Intemperance has been his ruin ; and 
intemperance began to show its strength on that very day. 
He remembers tnat he had been staying a few weeks with an 
aunt, who, in her fondness for him, and in her ignorance of 
any other method of showing her love, had seemed to study 
what she could procure him to gratify his appetite and palate. 
The boy has fallen into an excess of self-indulgence, altogether 
new to him now, but destined to have the most important 
effects on his whole future life. And not only has the Uttle 
boy become depraved in inclination by this excess of self- 
indulgence, but, seeine how much the preparation of good 
things for him occupied the attention of his aunt — ^what 
time and trouble she gave to it — ^he was naturallv made 
to think, as he had never thought before, that eating and 
drinking were the most important matters in the world. 
At the table of the fiither, a pious, excellent man, they were 
not taught to make a great matter of their eating and 
drinking. Assembling at meal times round the table seemed 
rather ibr love, Mendship, and conversation, than as ^ its 
true object was the gratification of the appetite. The foolish 
aunt has planted false ideas and wrong habits in the bo/s 
mind. 

He comes home, and love waits, as it were, to surround 
him--**the love of father, mother, brother, and sister. Hearts 
rejoice to welcome him back to the home. How soon it is 
all to be changed, and for such a mean cause ! This day^ the 
sick and dying man remembers the sad and surprised look 
of the mother, and grave coimtenance of the &ther, as they soon 
discovered in their son, at the social board, evident tokens 
of greediness, or, to speak more plainly, of gluttony. It was 
manifest that he was much occupied in thinking about 
getting nioe things ; it was manifest that he was devouring 
more than nature required : &ther and mother, brothers and 
sisters, noticed the mean fiiuli And now, mark the first effect. 
That love which their hearts had rejoiced to entertain towadb 
him was checked, and cooled, as if^ on a sunny day, a sleety 
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cloud had overspread the sky, and hid the warmth and the 
sunshine ; for yon know we cannot love those who do not 
show themselves loveable ; we cannot really love those who 
show themselves possessed of any mean vice, any more than 
we can admire an ngly picture. And do you think even this 
was a little matter^---depriving his parents and his sisters and 
brothers of the pleasure of loving him ? Do you think it was 
a little matter to bring into his poor motner's heart that 
painftil struggle that went on between a desire to love him 
and the feeHng that hated his fault ? I assure you these are 
not light things ; some of the greatest miseries that any of us 
have to endure are miseries of this kind, Thus, you see, the 
boy has opened the door of an evil action— of gluttony ; and 
already evil spirits — the consequences of his action — are 
flying forth to work misery around. 

But the sick man remembers well the grave charge which 
his fiither gave him that day : — ** William," said he, '' I am 
sorry, my boy, to see your mind taken up so much with so 
low a matter as what you shall eat and what you shall drink. 
The best and wisest being who has been on the earth has 
said, " Take no thought what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink." There is something always far better and nobler to 
occupy our thoughts than these low matters, except as far as 
they are necessary. God has given us the desire of eating and 
drinking, only that we may take enough of nutriment to 
nourish the body and keep it in health, that it may be fit to 
do the work for which it is made ; but if we take too much 
of either food or drink, instead of nourishing, it really loads 
and poisons the body ; it makes it imfit to do its work ; it 
makes it weak and ill ; and, finally, tends to destroy it from 
the earth. My dear boy, then if you do not wish to unfit 
your body for any useM purpose^-nif you do not wish to 
make that mind, which depends on the body, dull and heavy — 
if you do not wish to make your body ill, and have it cut off 
before its time — ^beware of intemperance." 

You would suppose that serious charge of his &ther — ^that 
sadness on his mother's face — ^that clouding of love on the 
feces of his little brothers and sisters— would have affected 
him ; and so they did a little. He resolved, in short, that he 
would master mmself. He felt in some degree ashamed 
of himself. But he has opened the door of evil, and 
the spirits which he let forth cannot be again imprisoned. 
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The eoteequenoes have entered his own nature. They are 
there, makifig it now &r more difficult not to «in. The time 
of temptation came again. No sooner were good things 
placed before his senses than his resolutions yanislied, «nd 
only one thou^t occupied his mind — the thought of the 
good things before him, and how he might get as much of 
them as he could for himself. Alas ! look at him, in contrast 
with his &ther. The latter partakes of the refreshment before 
him with quietness, and without any Tery fixed attention, 
and he is talking between while of somelhing pleasant or 
instructive; his coimtenance is lighted up by intelligence 
and sometibong noble. But the countenance of the son, oceu-^ 
pied, as a keen eye can already perceive, only with the thought 
of self-indulgence, has in it something gross and bad ; some- 
thing, from which one shrinks — when one sees it — ^in fear 
and dii^iust. And the intelligent foiher, and the keen-eyed 
mother, do detect that low look, and it grieves them to the 
heart. Brothers and sisters see in that face som^hing, they 
know not what, that they cannot love. My children, is it not 
as if an evil spirit had come into that little home, and cast its 
shadow there r Again, the fother had to notice that want of 
self-control — ^that mability to stop when nature had had 
sufficient. And this time he had to speak with severity. 
This time, since loving words had had no effect, he had to 
threaten the pumshment. What unpleasing words to be 
uttered at that table, where all shotdd be peace and love. 
What uncomfortable thoughts creeping into every one's mind-^ 
making each one glad to escape from the scene. Oh, boy, 
boy ! — ^when you cause the harsh tones of reproof and threat, 
and of punishment to come into the family circle, think, you 
bring in sounds which affiight and afflict the heart, where 
there should be only sounds of peace and love. 

The meal is over, and the boy has returned to school. But 
what makes school seem so hot and hateful to him? Why 
does the easy task seem to him an intolerable labour, as if it 
were to raise a mountain ? Look at his heavy lack-lustre 
^e ; look at his yawning countenance — his limos that seem 
hardly able to sustain themselves — ^what is the meaning of it 
all ? The meaning is, the boy has overloaded his st<»naeh 
with food, and nature is so busy trying to get rid of it, that 
she has no strength to spare to him for thinking or leamii^g-^ 
she makes him want only to repose ; for this is the tcfndenc^ 
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of mtemperanee in ea(iag It douds the mind, dud makes it 
xneapable of exertion. How long seems the hour to him ; 
and when the time eomes to recite his lesson, he knows little 
or nothii]^ of it. He stands before the master a dmice ; he 
begins to fimcy himself a dunce ; he begins to think he has 
not the power to leant, and that it is of no use to try. Ah, 
that is a sad poisonous thought : what idleness it will en- 
courage ; of what treasure of learning will it rob him. But 
his idleness and stupidity are not all. We cannot do wrong, 
without encouraging others. We are always surrounded by 
weak persons, who ate ready to catch at anything bad in us 
as an excuse for themselves. It is as if in peoples' hearts 
there were a number o£ bad spirits always waiting to show 
themselves ; and when we allowed a bad spirit to come forth in 
our heart, it instantly emboldened those bad ones to come forth 
in others. This boy was surrounded by others inclined to 
idleness: they had soon noticed his inattention to his lesson, 
and had Qai^ht the spirit ; and when the class had to stand 
before t^e master, tibere were more than two or three who 
(diowed that they had been wasting the time. And now, look 
at that sad look on the &ce of the teadier. He is a gentle- 
hearted man: he loves his children, and earnestly desires 
their improvement. How he has talked and worked to lead 
hiB acsholars to work ; how anxious he is for them to be wise 
and good. And now, a sad look comes over his foce, because 
there is the sad thought in his heart, that his time and toll 
are thrown away. He thinks, — '' If I were a mason, the stones 
I piled would stand ; if I were a carpenter, the pieces of 
wood I put together would stand ; if I were even a labourer, 
the ground I d^g would remain dug ; but now, in trying to 
get any knowledge into these children's minds I am, as it 
were, writing on wat^." 

Now, was it right in these little ones to raise this sad 
foeling in a good man's heart — ^to discourage him in his 
noble work ? Was it not cruel and wicked thus to grieve the 
heart that beat only for their good^ And who was the 
principal cause of the evil? It was the sad hero of our 
tale ; it was he who first opened the door of evil, and let forth 
an these malignant consequences. 

The same afternoon the master gave the children a lesson 
on duty. He spoke of the holy Jesus, and of the wise 
and hofy God. His words were quiet and solemn, and the 

N 
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tear was iu his eye, for he deeply felt what he taught them. 
But how dull, how dry, how tedious seemed that lesson, to 
William. The name of Jesus, of God, of goodness, all seemed 
to him tiresome and offensive. How was this ? His mind 
was in that gross, dull state, that he had no feeling with any- 
thing high or good. All wrong-doing makes the mind lower, 
so that it has less feeling with what is good ; but intemperance 
of any sort has a peculiar tendency to do this. To talk of holy 
things to a mind embruted by intemperance is the same as if 
you were to play a beautiM air to a deaf man, or beg a blind 
man to look at a beautiful rose. 

The afternoon is lost to William, and more than lost. He 
has done mischief. He has encouraged other minds to be less 
active and noble than they should be. He has pained the 
mind of the teacher, he has begun the awful and deadening 
habit of listening to great and sacred things without reverence; 
nay, with disgust. 

Let us pass on a few weeks. The boy was not cured of his 
sad habit. He persevered and was punished. And has that 
cured him ? It would appear so from his conduct at the 
family meal. He seems more careful and more temperate. 
But I cannot say his face is improved. He looks as sensual 
as ever. At school he is as heavy and stupid as before^ and 
complaints have been sent home to his parents of his con- 
tinued inattention. This has added to the grief of his poor 
mother, and the anxious thought of his father. 

But, how is this ? Why does he creep from the room 
before he leaves for school? We will follow him. Why 
he is actually gone to steal the good things to which 
his heart is attached, and to indulge his appetite in pri- 
vate. His mother has begun to suspect that something 
is wrong. She follows and detects him. What a dis- 
covery for her ! Her child from being a glutton^ has been 
tempted to become a thief, and a deceitM thief. Though 
making his parents believe that he is obeying them, and 
correcting himself of his faidt, he is aU the while in private 
disobeying them and giving way to his miserable appetite. 
And so it is always. Those who thoroughly give up to any 
one thing that is wrong, are sure to be led on to do some- 
thing else wrong, to accomplish the first wrong. What 
a reflection for the poor mother. Her boy a glutton, a 
deceiver, and a thief. Oh, then, it is now all over with him ! 
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And, sui^ly it is of no use to try or hope any longer. She 
speaks to him with seyerity, and he hangs down his head in 
shame ; but while she speaks, her heart is ready to break. 
Mark what further spirits of mischief haye gone forth from the 
evil action to wreak woe on the loving mother. And now, she 
feels it her duty to tell the Either, that she may consult with 
him as to what is to be done. Oh, how his manly heart is 
pained ! He does not go and pimish him at once, but deter- 
mines to wait for some time, in order that he may think over 
it, and find out what is best to be done with him. And then, 
the father orders him to be punished : it is to eat his meals 
alone in his bed-room for a week. But there the father often 
joins him, and kindly and seriously converses with him, and 
points out to him tne wickedness of his conduct, and per- 
suades and begs him to endeavour to gain more self-control. 
I cannot say that his heart is really touched. For just the 
time his father is talking to him, he thinks he will mend; but 
when the conversation is over, his resolutions vanish from 
his mind. 



LESSON III.— SYNTHESIS. 

Oonseqneiioes continued — Corruption of sohoohnates — Evil caused here- 
after by them-- Another temptation to dishonesty-Moral sense blunted 
— The mind hardened beyond remorse — Grief of the loser — Suspicion 
introduced in the school — Friendship changed to enmity — Tempta- 
tion to fabehood — Double falsehood — The mind become too base to 

. resist — Benewed grief and struggle of parents — Loss of self-esteem, 
and consequent recklessness — Deforming of Q-od*s work — Loss to 
friends and himself — Incapacitating himself for ministration by help 
— ^Illness — Discomfort to the family — They cannot regard the patient 
with the tenderness they desire— He cannot minister by giving any 
thing to others, but imposes sacrifices upon them — Tnfiing with 
health and life — Wilful blindness of slaves to inferior desires— Loss 

• of time — Self-distrust. 



Now, let us follow this boy in his school-life. What 
influence has he on his schoolmates ? Alas ! a bad one. 
He shows his leading desire continually: he shows by his 
conversation and conduct every day that he thinks eating and 
drinking the principal things ; and some of the schoolmates, 
being younger than himself, become infected by his spirit, 
and think so too. Every day one or other of them has some 
small piece of money, and away they all go together to the. 

N 2 
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0ODfectiozier*s to purchase there something nice. There is a 
eompanj of little gluttons, of which William is the chief. 
And if you were to trace the history of eyery one of these, 
you would possibly find them causing as much griefs and 
committing as many sins, as William. Of what mischief 
already, you see, has this bov been the promoter. The moral 
tone of the whole school is lowered by his being there, for 
eyery new little boy that comes, naturally looks *up to the 
others as to older and wiser than himself, and falls into their 
ways. And what grief in each home, and in the master^s 
heart does all this occasion ! 

But now another temptation is at hand. Our William's 
parents are a&aid to trust him with much money, for they 
see how he would spend it. But he wants more to indulge 
his £&yourite appetite. He neyer walks by the confectioners, 
and sees all the good things there, without thinking, — '^ Ah» if 
I had money, how happy shoidd I be." One day, a schoQl- 
mate has had sixpence presented to him by his father, for 
haying said some lessons well. The boy is proud of his six* 
pence, and made exceedingly happy witn it. He looks at it 
frequently, and shows it to his companions. William enyies 
him the possession of the sixpence : he coyets it — he thinks, if 
I had it, oh, what enjoyment it would giye me. Oh, WiUiam, 
William, beware ! beware ! You are hstening to the bewitch- 
ing, but tempting spirit that will prompt you to open another 
door of eyil, and let forth immeasurable mischief, William 
obseryes that this boy puts the sixpence into his desk. What 
then? Surely he has no intention of stealing ilr— of com- 
mitting robbery ? Oh, when once we have allowed ourselyes 
to do what is wrong, or eyen to thitik of doing it^ it no longer 
seems so wrong. William, you remember, had already stolen 
at kome ; therefore, his mind was prepared for stealing. His 
moral sense was blunted. He docs contemplate stealing the 
sixpence. He watches till the boys go into the play-ground — 
stays behind — blocks round on all sides to see that nobody is 
watching, and. then suddenly lifts the lid, snatches the money, 
and, in a moment, is in the play-ground with the other 
boys. Would you think that boy could play with the others? 
Would you not think that a guilty conscience, shame, and 
remorse, would mnk him to tne ground — ^would make him 
ashamed to look a c(Hnpanion in the face ? Alas*! if he couid 
haye felt that guilty conscience— -that sh^me and reiQprse— - 



there would haye been more hope of bim. He is got beyond 
that — ^his mind is become too corrupt to feel this. It is not 
till years alter, when he lies, as I have shown you, on the bed 
of sickness, that he can feel it 

The boys return to school ; and almost the first thing is the 
discovery, by the poor loser, that his money has been taken. 
He is in great distress at the loss of his little treasure— -» 
distress at losing that he valued — distress that any one could 
be so unjust, so hard-hearted, as to take it from him. He is 
a brave boy, yet the tears come into his eyes, and there is 
great grief in his heart. Did William think of the grief he 
should cause by his theft, and had he any right to cause such 
grief? And now, what are the natural consequences in the 
poor boy's mind of his loss ? It makes him suspicious. He 
thinks his next neighbour must have taken it ; he looks upon 
him with distrust ; he is no longer as friendly with him as 
before. The suspected neighbour sees he is suspected, and it 
wounds him deeply. The two have been mends; they 
become enemies. The thief is not at first discovered ; but it 
is generally known throughout the school that a theft has 
been committed, and it makes each boy suspicious <^ every 
other. It prevents liiat cordiality, that love, and that union, 
which were in the school before ; it makes each boy afraid 
of every other, and causes him to shut up his desk in fear. 
It is as if a cold wintry wind had blown among these boys, 
and chilled their hearts. See the natural consequences of 
theft : so it would be throughout society if theft were not 
discouraged. Ah, could WiUiam have thought of tiie evil he 
was introducing, would he not have drawn back in hoiror ? 

But the thief was not destined to go undetected. He 
was obliged to wait some time before he dared spend the 
sixpence, lest he should be discovered. When he had waited 
wiUi great impatience, long enough, as he thought, he went 
to the confectioner's to purchasie some of those niceties for 
which he had committed the crime. And when he had once 
begun to visit the store-house of pleasure he could not govern 
himself. He went several times a day to the attractive spot. 
The owner of the shop began then to tiiink that all was not 
right. So he asked him, "My good boy, do your parents 
approve of your coming to me so often ?" What will the boy 
answer now ? He dares not tell the truth, you see, for he hfl» 
done wrong, and cannot bear the tiiought of being found oat. 
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Oh, if you want to keep ont of the temptodoB. of tellnig a lie, 
neyer do anything which yon woold be ashamed or afraid to 
have known. WilUam will tell a lie, assure yourself. One 
who is base enough to be a glutton, and to steal, will not respect 
the truth. '' Oh 3^68, Sir,'' says he, *^ my mother knows I 
come." '* And whence do you get the money, my boy ?" *• Oh, 
mother gives it to me." A double lie, you see. The master c£ 
the shop was, however, not convinced. He sent his son to 
watch the boy, and discover where he lived, and then to 
enquire of his mother. Of course, on making this inquiry 
nothing was known of the matter. And then, William was 
taken to task by the parents. *' Where did you get this 
money ?" Now, the temptation to another lie. It is not too 
late for him to repent, &11 on his knees, confess all his wrong, 
submit to whatever punishment his parents choose to inflict, 
and promise and try to be otherwise for the future. This is 
what a brave boy would do. But he is too cowardly, you 
maybe sure, for this. You may prophesy the lie which is 
coming, " Oh, I found it." " Where did you find it ?" Here 
he was confused, and gave so many different accounts that 
his father was convinced he was telling a number of Hes. 
He took him to school; and the master and he together 
examined him. The master had heard of the theft of the 
sixpence, and his suspicions instantly fell upon William. 
The boys were called up and examined, and several of them 
remembered that William had lingered in school the day of 
the theft. From that, and several other circumstances, there 
was no doubt that he had taken the money. He stood a 
manifest thief in the presence of the sdiool. 

Here was a blow to his parents. I cannot tell you how 
they took it to heart. Neither of them slept that night. The 
heart of the affectionate mother still clung to the child she 
had nursed and watched ; but yet, oh, how hard it was to 
love so bad and low a character. It was a perpetual struggle 
in her heart — ^love fighting with disapprobation — and some^ 
times one and sometimes the other gaining the victory. Oh ! 
unnatural son, to cause that pain and struggle in that gentle 
heart—- that pain smd struggle which is the source of the 
deepest grief in the world to an affectionate mind. 
- And now, if William had debased his mind by his first 
theft, how much more must he have debased it by this } 
You may be assured he is readier for any similar crime again. 
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And then, observe, he has not only become accastomed to 
think of himself as a low character — as a glutton, thief, and 
liar — ^but he has lost his character in the eyes of others, too. 
He feels that few, or none, now esteem or love him ; and this 
makes him careless and reckless. He feels, as it were, given 
up to what is bad. How fast, &st, he is sinking in sin 
and ruin — ^more and more consequences of woe and sin 
(spirits of evil) go forth from him to, others — ^more and 
more return within to degrade and pollute himself. 

Let us now pass on, as the vision of that sick man passes on, 
for a whole year. In that year, as you might almost have 
foret(dd, William has sunk deeper and deeper into his darling 
habit ; and you have only to look at his countenance to behold 
the fact. He has a heavy look, thick sensual lips, soft and 
flabby flesh. Though fat, there is an unnatural paleness 
about him. How he has deformed God*s beautiful work, 
and made a form that might have been beautiful, repxdsive. 
This is loss to him, loss to his friends: for they would 
otherwise have loved him better; since we naturally love 
that which is beautiful, while our love turns from that which 
ia deformed, imless we find some hidden beauty, as the 
beauty of mind, to counterbalance. 

. But the deforming of his person is not the worse thing. 
We are all sent into this world to do service for our friends 
and the world, and our bodies are the instruments by which 
we do much service. William, though only a boy, had 
opportunities for doing a thousand little acts of service for 
his frimily. His mother was often poorly, and would gladly 
have had him run in errands, and do many little services in 
the house ; and if he had rendered all these services gladly, 
he would have been really most useful to her ; he would have 
gratified her affectionate feelings, and siven her hope for the 
future ; and many hundreds of little kindnesses, that would 
have been only a little trouble, had he the opportunity of 
rendering to brother, sister, and companion, and of thus making 
them happy. But William was what we call an inert boy ; 
activity was a pain to him. He was never in a disposition to 
be serviceable ; and why ? Because he had injured his frame by 
over eating ; he had dogged it, and rendered it dull and feeble 
by this his vice ; he had made his body unfit to be an instru- 
ment of service to himself or others ; and though he was 
served every mom^Lt of his life, by care, of parents and others, 
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lie had nothiag-^-no serriee to retiun. Tkas made lum looked 
upon as a selfish, im;williiig, disobliging boy, ^ that, at last, 
every one left o£P asking or expecting him to be of nse. 

And now, after a few moB^s move, during which he has 
ocmiplained eontinually of head ache and other pains, jou 
see him laid on the bed of sickness. Very ill he ia: gre^ 
axe his sufferii:^. His mother is obliged to leave the rest of 
the funily, and sit every mement by his side. The other 
children are obliged to move about the house with the 
gpreatest care ; the sound of play and mirth, even of eaey 
conversation, is stopped; every one speaks in a whisper. And 
dear to a mother's heart would it have been to watch at 
the side of the sick child's bed, hold his fevered hand, 
smooth the pillow for his aohing head, put the refreshing 
draught to his parched lips, and watch his eye — to give 
him every thing he needed, almost before he asked for it— 4f 
she could have considered that illness as a viffltation sent by 
Almighty God. Yes, and glad would have been the childrea 
to stop from play for the sake of a dear brother, if ^3e flbaesa 
had been simply a mififortune, with which miseonduct had 
nothing to do. But the medieal man, who was an honest truth- 
telling person, had plainly said, the first time he visited Willxam 
in his illness,-— 'knowing the &mily and their habitsr— that it 
was no use disguismg the matter, William had deep^ injured 
his own health, by ill-treating his stomach. '* He mi^t jaslk 
as well," said he, ^* have been taking pcason, little by Httle, as 
going on the way he has. It is doubtful if ever he reoovers^ 
and if he does so, if he does not mend his ways, he will 
die whOe he is quite youngs and nevB: grow up to be a 
useful man." 

The loving mother would do her duty, but amid she &s^ 
that tenderness she would have felt for him? No ; his very 
illness and sufferings, you perceive, only help to remind hear 
how low and wicked have been his habits. Months pass o&; 
and he is sttU confined to that sick room, and still the £uthfiil 
mother is by his side. He has^uffered much^ and had to take 
a great many nauseous things. Were the pleasures he had 
enjoyed by his intemperance worth, think yon, all those pains^? 
But it is not himself only that he has pained, or, perhapi^ 
he might have said — ^'^ Well, if I do not complain, this is no 
business of any one's.'' Othors have suffered. That mother 
has suffered deep, deep anxiety ; she has had to leave the xe$t 
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of the family^ and make them xmcoa&fiirtahle ; she has liad to 
drat herself up in this ZDom till she has injured her health* 
and looks pale and unwell ; and the family Iiave been obliged 
to maintain William doing nothing, and learning to do 
nothing ; nay, they ha^e had to pay an ejqiensiye medical 
man fi>r bis medicine and time in attending him. What a 
burden on the &mily has William made himself ; how many 
sacrifices bave be^i made for him ; the brothers and sisters 
have been obliged to give up many a little new thing they 
would have had, becaose the money has gone to purchase 
expensiva things ibr William, and to pay the medical visitor ; 
and for many months the children have been obliged to give 
iq» their usual play and mirth in the house, and to see but 
little of their mother, who used to contribute so much to 
thi^ baf^oaess. Yet, thus it is ever in the world : intem-^ 
peranoe brings on disease, and disease makes people a burden 
to their firiends ; it not only takes away from them aU power 
to be useftd, but it makes- them a heavy weight on the 
asefulnefls of others. And medical men tell us that care- 
lessness, or access, in eating and drinking is the cause of a 
very large niunber of the diseases, wbich are among us. 

Still, months pass on, and William is not recovered. Surely 
he is now cured of his vice. His loving mother has talked to 
him long and kindly. You would suppose he could never sin 
again a^fcer such a chastiBonent. Yet, see, the medical man 
is. one day leaving the room in a rage, and saying he will 
never come again, iar it is usdbss for him to come, since what 
he says is not attended ta He has strongly Ibrbidden William 
to eat 4mything strcmg and inflaming. Lest he should make 
himself worse. Surely, now he is in the jaws of death, be 
will not trifle with hinu»lf-*4ie wiU not dare again to give way 
to appetite. Alas ! alas ! how hard it is to conquer a ruling 
passion. William cannot resist the persuading of appetite. 
Whenever he knows that any rich meat or other nice food is 
below, he prevails on the foolish mmt-^who has now come to 
see them — to faring him a portion by stealth ; and thus, time 
after time, he throws himself back in his recovery. Is it not 
wonderful that any one should be so weak and foolish ? Yet^ 
I dare say, every day himdreds of people sacrifice their lives 
tfareugb a fodish appetite when they are ill. When people 
have, all their lives long, made so much of gratifying their 
appetite, and never aeeustomed themselvea to deny it, then^ 
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even when they are ill, they cannot believe tbey ought to deny 
themselves. They will not believe, even though the most 
learned people tell them, that what they love so much can do 
them any harm. How often has a medical man to hear from 
his patient, when he assures him that his illness is owing to 
his own imprudence,—" Oh, I only took a little morsel — ^I am 
sure such a small portion could do me no harm." Or, if the 
medical man says — "Your illness is owing to your own habits 
of excess, and if you recover now, a similar illness will 
assuredly return unless you change," the patient thinks-— 
" Pooh, pooh ; he knows nothing about it : it is impossible for 
my illness to be owing to anything I have eaten or dnmk ; I 
must have a doctor who knows more about the matter." 

The illness of WOliam, that might perhaps have been cured 
in a few months, thus lasted a year ; and the boy was thin and 
pale — wasted almost to a shadow. He did, however, recover ; 
and, after a time, was able to return to school. But what a 
loss he had suffered. He had lost a whole year without 
adding anything to his knowledge. A whole year was, as it 
were, dropped out of his little life. How much he was behind 
all of his age. Even those whom he used to look down upon 
as the little ones, were superior to him. His past illness, and 
this his loss, should have made him work all the harder ; but; 
alas ! they did not. He only felt the more hopeless ; and so, 
deispair, joining with his natural dislike to learning, made him 
entirely careless. It was true he soon fell into his old habit 

Xln, and made his frame unfitted for learning, and was so 
n ill, and obliged to remain so frequently at home, that it 
was impossible for him to go on with others in regular study. 
So, when the time of leaving school came, he left it a dunce. 



LESSON IV.— SYNTHESIS. 

Ck>ntra6t between the victim and a nobler being — Different susoeptibililj 
to love of knowledge — to moral and religious appeals — Differenoe 
of power to minister to the spiritual im^ovemewt of others — ^Pru- 
dential yalue of character — Bearing of early habits on after success 
in life-*The human heD. 



What a contrast between WilHam's history and that of a 
youth whose home was very near. Henry Franks had vjt^ 
itended the same school as William. His paxenta w^re in the 
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^miilar cxrenmfitances; the advantages of both had been equal. 
But Henry had no low vice, like William's, to keep him iMick. 
And why) Because in his mind, if ever low desires rose^ 
higher feelings— rthe love of his parents — ^the love of know* 
ledge — the love of God overpowered them. Henry especially 
loved knowledge. But why did he love it? He loved it 
becaufie it brought him acquainted with true, beautiful, great, 
smd wonderful thoughts, about the beautiful, great, and won- 
derful world — ^the mountains, and trees, and countries, and 
animals — and about the things and men that had been in the 
world in past times. William's mind had no love for these 
Ihings, because it was of a low order. He had made it so by 
perpetual indulgences in low desires. His mind had no taste 
for any pleasures but such as eating and drinking. These boys 
left school almost at the same age. Henry had learnt nearly all 
that the school could teach him — William seemed to have learnt 
nothing. Henry was the pride of the master — ^the honour of 
the scholars— the beloved hope of his parents. William was 
the shame of all. What happiness Henry causes to all hisl 
friends, when they reflect on his character. What misery 
William causes to his. 

It is Simday; the two youths, with their parents, have 
been to the quiet village church under the tall firs, beside the 
little brook. The minister has been insisting on the duty 
of every one to do all the good he can in the world, to serve 
both lus Mends and neighbours, and the world in general. 
^ All our abilities both of miad and body," he says " are so 
many talents given us by Almighty God, to use in doing his 
work of good." As the youths come out of the church, 
Henry is grave and thoi^htful; William thinks, perhaps, 
for a moment, — " Well, I would do any good if I could, but I 
have no means, or opportunity;" so he dismisses the thought. 
But Heniy thinks again and again, — " What can I do to serve 
my Grod m serving my Mends and the world ?" The time 
soon comes which brings its duty. At dinner he meets a 
number of his Mends ; they are ignorant, and their talk is 
about little things, which convey no information, and very 
little interest to any one. " Now,'* thinks Henry, " then here 
is an opportunity for me to do a service. I will try to make 
these people converse on sometlung^ more useful, which sh£^ 
both improve and iuterest them." So he contrives, by 
putting questions to one and another, to make them give eacui 
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other a great deal of useful information, to wbich he has 
an opportunity of adding here and there a valuable hint. 
The company separate wiser than they were, and pleased 
with themselves and each other. Henry, by his knowledge, 
has been able to render a service ; Wilham, alas, could have 
done no such thii^. Still Henry ponders upon the sermon, — 
** What else can I do to serve others ?" In passing that 
evening through the village, he notices what groups of vicious 
ignorant people there are ; and this makes him reflect what 
wickedness and ignorance there are still in his village. ^* I 
oould not serve God and the world more,'' says he, " in any- 
thing than in trying to destroy this wickedness and ignorance. 
What shall I do ? Many of tiiese wicked and ignorant people 
are young persons, who are employed in the day. I will 
open an evening school, where I will try to teach them a 
little of the knowledge God has given me, and also try more 
to wean them from wickedness to goodness." 

Henry ibund a good deal of opposition in his work : many 
of the rich discouraged him, and said, — **^ It would make the 
poor conceited to teach them." But Henry said, — " Well, it 
is better they should be conceited — if it must be— than igno- 
rant and brutal ;" and so he prevailed upon a neighbour to 
lend him a room ; and night after night he was there, meetii^ 
his poor neighbours, teaching them, and exercisuig an influ*^ 
ence on them. Years have passed since then. The young 
people whom Henry instructed have become men and women, 
fitthers and mothers of families. And dose to the spot 
where Henry gave his evening instructions there rises a neat 
building: it is a village library, with reading and class 
rooms. And there, inst^sid of visiting the public-houses, and 
indulging in vice and intemperance, the young people— end 
some old people, too— meet in the evening, to read or join in 
study with one another. A great reformation has been made 
in the village ; and where there was once so much of brutal 
ignorance and drunkenness, and where groups fiUed the streets 
and lanes, — ^which you could not pass without meeting with 
rudeness — ^now a thoughtM, intelligent, well-behaved popula- 
tion is found. Such service to his country and the world» 
was Henry able to render, by being attentive to his studies 
at school, and thus becoming intelligent. 

William was totally incapable of any such service. Thus, 
by his sad habits, you perceive he had, as it were, cut off bis 
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right aam— deprived himself for eyer of the power of serving 
his fellow creatures iu the most important particular, of con- 
tributing to their spiritual improvement. But we must notice 
further, also, that he had no desire for such service. He 
was himself too much on a level with the ignorant and the 
wicked, to be capable of knowing how sad was their ignorance 
and wickedness, or to form any conception of the desirability 
of raising them. Thus, you perceive how it is with those 
who indulge in low habits of life. Spiritual teachings are 
thrown away upon them. They feel no desire to do the 
highest good to their fellow creatures, and if they did, they 
have, by their habits, often deprived themselves of the power 
of rendering that good. 

Let us proceed to follow the progress of William's life. It 
is now time for him to be placed at some employment, in 
which he may be learning to make himself usefid in ^ture 
life, and to aid his parents in his own support at present. 
Henry's parents have already been able to place him. A 
merchant of the town, who has his residence in the village, 
happens to be in want of a youth in his counting-house, who 
ean write a good hand, and who is known to be steady and 
trustworthy. Henry's parents, and, to some extent, the boy 
himself, have long been known to the gentleman ; and, on 
application, he has no difficulty in talmig Henry into his 
establishment. The frank and intelligent look of the boy 
seems to Mr. West quite a sufficient testimony in his Bsivour. 
William's parents found, alas! no such good fortune. No 
ejQQDrt of theirs could get him a strong recommendation from 
any quarter, for no one knew any good of him. His hand 
writing was very indifferent, and as often as he went to apply 
for a situation, the distrust of the principal was awakened by 
the absence of every thing manly and noble in his countenance. 
He was heavy and dull looking, without any exhibition of 
intelligence or of high feeling. In £ict, there was more of 
the animal than of the man in his look. Month after month 
had the father and mother to fear that it would be impossible 
to place their son in what they considered a more respectabla 
situation, and that he must come down and work as a labourer, 
'these were months of great anxiety and sadness. Their 
&mily was now growing up to be numerous and expensive, 
a|id iJ&e pressure of poverty was beginning to be felt. Now, 
let us notice, it would have been comparatively easy for the 
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patents to bear this digappomtment if it liad seemed to come 
to tliein from the arraiigements of proyidence ; Imt what made 
it tlie more trying was the thought that it was all owing to 
the miscondnct, the deficiency, the inferiority of their own 
son. It all tended continnaUy to suggest to all the fiuni^ 
how much there was in William that was of a low order, 
that could not be loved. It aU tended still more to estrange 
their hearts from him, and to give them pain in the feeling 
that they were estranged. 

At last, after many months of waiting, disappointment, and 
despair, William succeeded in getting admission into the ware- 
house of a merchant, who was of inferior respectability and 
character, in the town. And now comes his trial. He is in 
an inferior position. There are many in the establishment in 
superior positions — to all of them he must be respectM and 
obliging, to make his own situation pleasant and permanent. 
One wishes him to run for this, and another to do that, and 
to please all he must be very active and laborious. But you 
know William has no fondness for activity. His habit of 
body, by constant self indulgence, has become such as to 
make him slow, indolent, fond of rest. It seems to him, as to 
the sloth, a pain to exert himself. You may foretell the con> 
sequences. In a week he is looked upon as a lazy, selfish 
drone, who loves his own ease, and cares not about obliging 
any one. He soon allowed himself to become generally dis- 
liked in the warehouse. Evil reports of him were continually 
being made to the principal ; and, after a few months trial, he 
found himself discharged. Bitter again was the trial of the 
father and mother. Month after month passed on ; no situa- 
tion could be obtained, and they had to support hun without 
any return. Well, you would suppose that at least he would 
endeavour to soften their trial by making himself as useM as 
possible at home. Not at all. He was the same William 
still, and looked upon every request to him to render a service 
that needed any work, as an infliction. It was so painful to 
ask him to do any thing, and observe his reluctance to per- 
form it, that the &mily, except from a sense of duty, would 
have given it up in despair, and allowed him to pass his time 
as an idle drone. 

But how was it now with William's besetting sin. Alas^ 
the same as ever ; it has become so confirmed with him — ^not 
an exception but a rule — that he is unable to see it as a sin. 
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He does not bdiere his friends when they continue to reproTe 
him ; he thinks it is they who are in error-— they have a habit 
of finding fault, not he a habit of doing wrong. 

After many useless efforts made to procure another situa- 
tion of the same kind as the former, he at last succeeded in 
obtaining a very inferior one, in the office of an attorney. 
We will not follow him through many changes for seveiul 
years ; it is enough to say generally, that the same spirit of 
selfish consultation of his own ease pursued him everywhere, 
and made his stay short in every situation ; or a fit of illness 
came on — the periodical punishment which nature inflicted 
for his intemperance — and he was obliged to absent himself 
BO often, and so long, from his employment, that his em- 
ployers grew impatient, aod generally took some other in his 
place. Again and again was he thus thrown on his parents 
for his mamtenance, during the very period when he ought 
to have been contributing assistance to the family. Again 
and again had his mother to watch over his sick bed, 
and the whole family to be put under restraint out of regard 
to him. A heavy burden was he to his parents, helping to 
puU them down to poverty, and to deprive them and the 
family of many comforts they would otherwise have enjoyed. 
Jane was often obliged, through the failure of William's 
wages, to go without the new frock she had expected, and 
John without the promised new coat ; the little ones had to 
wear the old shoes longer, \mtil their little feet peeped 
through the holes. 

But we must notice another feature in the life of William, 
that has shown itself during this period. You must re- 
member that he has been out in the world, not among mere 
boys only, but amon^ those of older age, and those growing 
into manhood; he has seen many varieties among them. 
Some of the young men and youths into whose society he 
has been are of Henry's stamp — ^thoughtfrd, virtuous ; they 
spend their evenings at home in reading, or at such places as 
Mechanics' Institutions, or Athenseums, reading, hearing lec- 
tures, or joining in classes for self-improvement ; they spend a 
portion of their Sundays in Sunday schools, endeavouring to 
raise some of their fellow creatures up to themselves. Others 
are frivolous, and lovers of pleasure, spending their leisure 
time in company, in visiting theatres and concerts, or merely 
trifling away their hours. Others, again, are not so innocent ; 
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they Efpend their ereningB in pulilic-hoiues, in knr oom-> 
pany and conrersation, drinking, smoking, sii^^bng, ^UDmg; 
Now, to which of these classes dT young people wu William 
attach himself? He has no taste for stody; Mediamfis* 
Institutions and Athensoms are pronounced bores, and 
young men who go to them, and are fond of reading and 
self-improvement, saints. He has no objection to theatres 
and concerts ; he goes to them sometimes, but he does 
not find much amusement at them, except in llie low 
company which he meets there. His tastes are still lower ; 
he finds far more enjoyment in an evening at some low 
public-house. There is a natural connection between ex- 
cess in eating and excess in drinking. By the first Wil- 
liam had cherished the habit of craving something for the 
stomach. Far firom feefing that there was anything shock- 
ing in excess of drinking, he had acquired a natoiai 
tendencv to it. And then he soon b^m to find out a 
secret that he had not known before. You know, that 
by Hs habit of life, he was duU and heavy. He knew 
little, and could think less. He never said anything original, 
and was very slow in sayiug even a common thing ; yet, he 
had often envied such as Henry and others, ^rdien he had 
heard the ease and power with which they spoke, and tiie 
forcible things they said. He forgot that all this was obtained 
by discipline, by daily thinking, and daify endeavouring to 
express that thinking. However, William often found after 
he had drunk a considerable portion, that his mind seemed 
loosed, and he could talk (as he fimcied) witii as much power 
and ease as Henry. Drmk then seemed to him a quick 
way to intellectual power and learning. He also finmd that 
in addition to this power and ease, he felt a kind of joy and 
liveliness in drinking that he felt at no other time ; he seemed 
to live more fully, — ^to be cleverer, more eloquent, more 
feeling, more happy than at other times.- He did not know 
that what he obtained by drink to the ruin of his soid and 
body, such men as Henij obtained by intellectual dxinking-in 
of great ideas. He cEd not know that in bodos, and to be 
obtained in other ways, were ideas tiutt wh«i taken in seem 
to loose the mind, to stir it up, cause it to tMnk more deeply 
and quickly, and to express itself more powerfully; and which, 
at the same time, fill the mind wilii a noble pleasure. Hie 
did not know of this means of living more fblfy and deepty; 
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irisoh ^mlseiiB the soiil instead of rmmng it, wbicli conduces 
to tli« health of the body instead of its disease. 

Let us follow William into his ereninff haunts. Whtit evil 
loeidag oompanions ! Yioe, and all that is low, are stamped on 
every ooimtenanoe. Ak ! what awful di^usting language ; 
e^very sySiaUe breathing of impurity, of coarseness, of violence. 
How oan William stay for one moment in such an atmosphere? 
AkiB ! i^Ibs ! he actually delights in such impurity, and with 
g^ee takes up the subject and continues it. Yes, that is the 
natural ocmsequence of drink. It not only unchains the mind 
in general, but it unchains the animal feelings, and especially 
those which delight in impure thoughts. Think to what a 
d^th of depravity and brutality William has fallen. How 
awful it is to see beings endowed with noble faculties that 
ought make them the blessing of their race and a glory to 
themselves, thus meeting toge&er to form, as it were, a hell 
upon earth— •^m assemblage of demons — a den of unclean 
Aingsl 



LESSON V.-^YinHESIS. 

Fcurther misery to parents — Family discord — A mother's anguiali. — 
Outward disgrace and ruin — Moral deadness — The mind touched at 
last in the affections — Commencement of moral life — Fearful struggle 
between the old ejil and the new good — Discovery of the direst 
dmsecpUBOCs of sin— ^Forgiveness and favour not indemnity. 



Bim where was his family all this time ? Aks ! his family 
had been compelled at last to disown him. The father fearing 
his influence on the rest of the fiunily, after every effort to 
improve him had failed, was obliged to compel him to quit his 
house end provide for himself. With what mexpressible grief 
the ^Bither did this none but a father can know. It was a grief 
^ich he was to carry with him into all his future life — a grief 
which saddened all his hours, and gave a perpetual melan- 
choly to his ikce. The thought that he had brought a son into 
the world to sink to such depths of moral degra&tion, as well 
a» to be sueh a disgrace to his name and &mily, continually 
haunted him. If he went with Ihe rest of his family into the 
quiet of nature, however beautiful was ^e scene, still there 
was the thought. If he was in cheerM and friendly sooielT} 
in the midst of all Mendship and mirth, still came the terrible 
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thought. It was like a dark shadow always haunting him* 
But the mother, poor woman, never looked up from tibe last 
fJEital blow. She had watched with increasing sadness her 
son's progress in wickedness : she had remonstrated, she had 
implored him, wept to him, to turn him from his course ; and 
seemed to produce an effect upon him for a time : he would 
resolve to amend and to keep awaj frt)m the haimts of wick- 
edness ; but in at least a week or two his resolutions would 
vanish. Some companion or other would tempt him back. 
Night after night was that poor distressed mother seen walk- 
ing down the lane, watching for her son, unable to stay in the 
house, through the intensity of her anxiety. And if he came 
home early, direct from his duties, glad was she ; but if he was 
late her anxiety amounted to agooj ; and the tears would steal 
down her cheek ; and there in the dark, and in silence, she 
would sob and groan aloud. Often would she wring her hands 
and cry, '* Oh ! my son, my son, would God I could die to. save 
thee, my son^ my son." The next son to William would oft^a 
come after his mother, though she had frequently forbidden 
him, and conduct her home, and say to her, '' Mother, mother, 
grieve not. You have still children left who will try to com- 
fort you." " I know that, my son," the mother would say. 
" Be not jealous, my child ; I love thee. I love you all ; but 
oh ! I must also try to seek and save that which is lost." 

All the brothers and sisters — of which there were now 
four, besides William ; James, Harriet, Eliza, and Edwin — had 
long seen how their brother's conduct affected their parents, 
especially their mother ; and this had estranged them dailj 
more and more from their brother. His very presence had 
become a constraint upon them. It had long been a pain to 
them to see him in the house. They had often r^nonstrated 
with him upon his conduct, and hence violent quarrels had 
arisen, which, with other things, had at last determined the 
fiftther to banish William frt)m the family. Oh ! what inexpres- 
sible misery has this boy occasioned ! What spirits of e^ he 
has sent forth, and to afflict, too, those very hearts to which 
he was bound to give nothing but comfort ! 

Oh ! who can tell the love that there is in a mother's heart ^ 
Yet you must not suppose that that love can be maintained 
always without a stru^le. There were moments when stroi^ 
disapprobation of her son's conduct, and hatred of his wicked- 
ness, seemed to quench all love in this moth^^s heart; and then 
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love would struggle against this Ibding, and, after a time, seem 
to conquer it. We have said that there is no contest in the 
world more sad and painftd than this. The mother, who is 
naturally of a weak constitution, is evidently sinking under it. 
Oh! what a pale and woe-speaking countenance. Yet I have 
passed some such before now in the streets. Ah ! were 
you^ too, mothers ; and were your countenances saddened by 
the vice of your children. 

It is a cold winter's night. Yet there she is, in her thin 
dress, at the comer of the street, watching for William. 
There are aLso two men waitii^ in an alley of the same 
street. They observe the mother, and keep from her view. 
They all wait long, long. The mother walks impatiently up 
and down the street, llie men retire further into the alley. 
At last William is seen at the comer, peeping down the 
street to see if it is dear. Perceiving no one but his mother, 
he approaches. He rudely accosts her — wonders why she 
is always doling his steps? — tells her he will have no 
woman looking after him ; and, as she puts np her hands 
towards him to implore him to have mercy upon her, he 
roughly repulses her. That moment the two men, who have 
stealthily approached the pair, collar him. They are police 
officers, and arrest him as their prisoner. On seeing them 
the mother utters a loud shriek, "Oh, God! what has he 
done ?" " He has taken money in his employer's name, and 
k^t it." The mother hears no more — she had fainted. 
The officers conveyed her to the police office, had her sent 
to her home, and conducted WilHam to the place of con- 
finement. 

It is not wonderful that William has committed this crime. 
You remember, years ago, he had committed one very similar. 
And there has been no mark of improvement since then ; on 
the contrary, he has plunged deeper and deeper into base in* 
dulgences, shutting his eyes to every thing but his own low 
pleasures ; and he has been with low and vicious companions, 
who have made a jest of every sin. He knows, or suspects, 
that many of his companions must gain some of the money 
with which they indulge in their wicked pleasures, in dishonest 
ways. It is natural, then, that the first strong temptation 
whidi presents itself to him of dishonestly gaining money*^ 
money which wiU purchase him more of the base pleasures 
he loves — ^money which will make him important among his 

o 2 
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companions, should orensome him. He learns, in Ihe eoon^ 
of business, that a gentleman is indebted to his emplojer. 
He goes, demands, and receives a considerable som in hii 
employer's name, intending to escape from the town before he 
can be detected. He is detected sooner than he expects ; 
and, in a short time from the moment when we last left htm, 
he is standing a culprit before the judge, and the eyes of 
many of his townspeople, who have long known him, are upon 
him. He is foimd guilty. He receiTes a soTere reprimand 
frt)m the judge, who tells him that he deserves transporta^on, 
yet, on account of his youth, he shall at present give him 
only two years imprisonment in a penitentia^. 

We must follow him there. He is shut up for a considered 
ble portion of his time in solitary confinement ; and, during 
the time he is in company wiu others, working at some 
manual employment, he is compelled to be silent. He can 
eonyerse freely only with the chaplain or clergyman, who is a 
good and wise man. This benevolent minister labours to 
bring the prisoners to a sense of their degraded conditioi!, 
that he may induce them to set about improvement. But 
how long, long had he to labour with William. During the 
first twelve months he seemed to make no impressioft. 
William soon learnt to love the chaplain as well as he could 
love any one — even to long for his comii^; but when he 
spoke to him about sin and goodness he seemed perfectly 
unable to imderstand him. When he spoke to him of the 
holy Christ and the holy God, he could take no interest in 
the subject, and would yawn in his teacher's &ce. 

You perceive in what an awfrd state continued sin puts tlie 
soul. It deadens and stupifies it, as it were, so that it cannot 
foel any thing moral. The mind in such a state can see 
nothing beautiful in Christ, that it should desire him< — ^it can 
see nothing beautiful even in God, for which it should honour 
him. The chaplain told the prisoner of great and noble men, 
whose examples were so difPerent from his ; but he did not 
seem to feel that there was anythinfi: to be admired in them. 

At last, after WUliam hTS at tbe prison foartMn 
months, and had often inquired for his mother, news reached 
the place that his mother was dead. The chaplain is per* 
mitted to connnunicate or withhold information like this^ 
as he pleases. He thought it might probaUy do WilMam 
good to know his loss, and so communicated it ; and this. 
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ttt last, seemed to touch Ids nature. The thought of all 
his mother had suffered for him, and the remembranoe of 
her love lor him, came to his imi^ination, and haunted him 
as with a continual picture ; and then he felt what a wretch 
he had been. Feeling at last that he really loved his mother, 
he could understand how she had loved him, and what she had 
tu£fered for him. And now a beginning was laid in his mind 
upon which the chaplain could build ; and gradually did he begin 
tomake himfeelmore and more that he was a sinner. He caused 
him to contrast his life with the life of Jesus, and see how 
dark and deformed was the one, and how bright and beautiM 
was the other ; and at last it cannot be said but that there 
was considerable moral light in the prisoner's mind« He saw 
his baseness ; he saw how high and beautiful was goodness ; 
he felt some desire for goodness awaken in his mind ; he felt 
a shame and misery at his own sin. He was horrified, at 
times, when the chaplain described to him the end for which 
man has come into Ihe world — ^to do all the good he can-*-and 
pointed out the good that h§ might have performed. He 
would then wish he was out of prison, in order to begin at 
fast to work for the good of others. But how was it William 
eould feel thus, after so base a life ? You must remember, 
that he was now cut off from all his former indulgences ; he 
was compelled to live in a temperate manner, which kept his 
body and mind in health ; he was, to a great extent, away from 
tenrotation, and, therefore, whatever good influences happened 
to him had a chance to touch him. But you must not think 
that because he felt how wicked he had been, in comparison 
with what he ought to be, that, therefore, he was a reformed 
character-*— « new creature as the New Testament calls it. 
No ; he struggled and prayed to be better ; he hated him- 
self ; but he could not fersake his sins, however he tried. 
His old sins would appear delightful to him. He continually 
felt that if the temptation were to occur, he should fall into 
many of them asain. In vain did he strive and pray ; it 
seemed a part of his very nature to love the sins in which he 
bad indidged, and he could not change his nature. Often in 
the very midst of his prayers, or in the very midst of reading 
a leligiouB book, or listening to the religious teaching of the 
ehaplain, some scene of his old enjoyments would present 
itself to his imagination, and shut out everything else. He 
could love goodness, but he could not escape from his sin. 
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Now he began to feel the real punishment of wrong, and of 
debasing the soul. He had indulged his low desires so much, 
and had given them such a power and activity, that nothing 
seemed now able to silence them ; in fact, they were raised 
to a kind of madness, in which the mind had no controul 
over them : they haimted him with their voices ; they 
haunted him, by calling up every gross and impure image 
before him continually. 

When a person is thus haunted with feelings of his own 
mind, to which has been given an unnatural strength, it is 
as if he were haunted by an evil spirit, whispering bad thingis 
into his ear, calling up maddening imaginations to his thoughts, 
and trying continually to spoil every good thoi^ht and feelmg, 
by mingling them with evil. 

The remainder of the time that William spent in prison was 
one of the deepest suffering. It was a time of perpetual struggle 
in his mind between good and bad, between the desire for 
goodness and the love of sin. Day by day he sufiered the 
intensest remorse, not only in remembering how dark and 
hateful his past life had been, biit in feeling how his mind still 
clung to sin. He felt every day that not only had he sinned 
in the past, but that he was still hateful, despicable, at 
the present. He knew that his could not be real repentance, 
— ^r^ change of mind, until he could come to look upon his 
sins with hatred. He seemed, to himself, to be like Esau, of 
whom the apostle says, '^ he found no place for repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with tears.'' Now, he saw 
how foolish had been his thought once — ^that, perhaps, 
sometime or other, just before he died, he would repent 
and make all right, and God would forgive him, and he 
should go to heaven. He now saw, clearly enough, that it 
is impossible to repent in a moment, that it may take years 
to effect it— that we cannot repent when we wiU— for when 
sin has eaten into the nature, and become a part of us, we 
cannot all at once escape it. And the thought came into 
WilHam's mind that, in all probability, this was one great 
punishment the wicked would have to suffer in another 
world, — that they would see goodness afar off, and honour it, 
and desire it-— and hate and detest themselves for being 
wicked, but, yet, would be imable to escape from the love of 
their sins. The memory of them would rise before them, and 
in imagination they woidd riot in them as they had done in 
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life, and then again would be plunged into the depths of the 
intensest and most awful remorse at feeling their own wicked- 
ness. Thus, at last, he saw clearly that we cannot escape 
the consequence of our sin — ^that every wrong we do must 
have effects for ever and for ever. He saw clearly, that if 
there were two persons, one who had lived in serving God 
and man, and another who had lived perpetually in sin — ^both 
dying at the same time, but the sinner had become convinced 
of his sin, and had bewailed his shame, and humbly sought 
pardon looking up through Christ — ^though that sinner might 
be accepted of God, and his sins, in one sense, be remembered 
against him no more, yet it was impossible that those two 
should be equal. The good man would enter into life 
rejoicing in all that was good, and able to perform it, hating 
aU that was evil, and able to fling it behind him. The par- 
doned sinner would enter into life aspiring after goodness, 
but kept back by weakness of love for it, hating hmself for 
his past wickedness, yet unable to escape from his sins ; and, 
perhaps, through ages, that pardoned smner must struggle on 
before he becomes equal to what the good man was at first. 

'' How is it then," said William one day to the chaplain, 
'* how is it that Gk)d is said to forgive the sinner if he does 
not remove from him the consequences of his sin ?" 

*' He forgives him so far as to turn to him with approbation 
instead of disapprobation. Whereas he has hidden his face from 
him in sorrow and disapproval, which the Scriptures call 
anger, he now looks upon him with love, for that he has 
now some seed of good. He assists him in all his efforts to 
become better ; but he do^s not take away the consequences 
of sin in the nature, for that would undo his own work and 
break his own law." 

" Then why are we led in the Scriptures to infer that the 
righteousness of Christ will be imputed to the sinner, although 
he has no righteousness of his own ?" 

"This is exactly what I think takes place. Before the 
sinner turns to Christ and sees the beauty and exceUenoe 
of ^is righteousness, he has no conception of the beauty and 
excellence of righteousness ; he has no desire for it ; no con- 
ception of the shockingness of sin, no abhorrence towards it ; 
and so the sinner has nothing in him that God can love or 
approve ; and, therefore, God's face is turned from him. But, 
when the sinner looks with calm eye on the righteousness of 
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Christ, he begins to deare it ; he b^ins to see the Bh(x^dii|^ 
nefls of fiin and to hate it; and then begins the spiritual life ut 
Ae man. He has, as yet, no righteousness of his own. But 
his eye is fixed on the righteonsness of Christ, and his aool 
is moved with loye and aspiration towards it. And th^i, 
God sees something in him to love. He loves him for loving 
the righteousness of Christ, and this is in a certain sense 
imputing the r^hteoosness ef Christ to him ; but, we ma^ be 
assured, he will lore him more hereafter when he has attained 
to righteousness — if we may use the expression— of his own. 

** But oh, how shall I escape the clinging to sin which I 
feel in my soul. How long, oh, how long must I wait before 
Ood will unchain my soul from this prison of iniquity in 
iHuch I seem always bound, and from this mire and filth to 
which I feel dragged down ?' ' 

^ There is no way of escape but by perseverance in mSL* 
doing. Day after day, and month after month, as you cease to 
give way to your animal desires they will become ieebler. 
The madness to which you have raised them will be cooled* 
Yon will be able to resist their movings and to repress their 
whispers, and, at last, be left in peace. You will then know 
the peace of God which passeth understanding. But, beware, 
beware, William, you are soon about to enter the world 
again; beware of temptation. If you fell again, you will 
excite your worst passions and they will exercise a greater 
nuistery over you than ever ; and if to sin become once more 
habitual with you ; your sinfrd desires will become so strong, 
that repentance wiU become tenfold more difficult^^wdl 
nigh impossible.^' 

{To he cantintted,) 
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LBSSON VI.— SYNTHESIS. 

Sxtrnple of the tnith that '* He that soweth to hiB flesh shall of the 
flesh reap c o rm pU on" — ^This inward oonruption at last prerailing 
orer new xesolntionB — ^Tbe last state is worse than the first — Miseiy 
within and withoat, &r and near, the consequence of sin — Kepentanoe 
itself well nigh impossible. 

Tale of Wiliiam concluded. 

The time at last came for William to be discharged. The 
kind chaplain had exerted himself to obtain him a situation 
in a warehouse, as a kind of light porter ; and here he went 
en for a time a steady, honest, and respected young man. 
None but his employer knew his [past history ; and he had 
reason to believe that^the young man was now thoroughly 
reformed. But, oh ! none can understand the struggles that 
William felt daily with himself to keep from his old sins. 
He was now surrounded by temptation. Companions like 
his old ones were about him. Many a haunt, like that in 
which he used to delight, had he to pass every evening ; and 
there he heard the voices of mirth and sin, like those in which 
he used to mingle. How hard it was to keep from entering ! 
How hard it was — ^when some wicked but fascinating tempter 
would entice him to come in — ^to turn away, and crush the 
thoughts of the past that came crowding to his memory! 
Sometimes he felt that he could not hold out another day ; 
and he wished (rod would take his life, and save him from 
the struggle and the sin. He knew he should some day 
&U again. Oh, how terrible it is thus to plant an eternal 
tempter within us ! 

WiUiam now formed an acquaintance with a modest, 
respectable young woman, servant in his employer's femily ; 
and they were soon married. This marriage did much to 
wean him from his old temptations ; but still he was not 
cured. It was about six months after his marriage when he 
was invited to accompany the others employed in the 
establishment to a supper, to be held at an inn, in honour of 
one of the superior clerks, who had just been married. 
William thought there could be no harm in this. He went. 
They remained enjoyine themselves till a late hour ; and many 
of them the next evenmg wanted to renew the enjoyment, 
and invited William to be of the party. He was weak enough 
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to comply. Not much sin seemed to be committed this night, 
or perhaps he might have been shocked. It all seemed so 
innocent, and the company seemed so cheerful and respect- 
able, that he could not refuse going again. Alas! it is 
almost all over — ^the habit of running into temptation is 
growing again. His kind little wife suspected no evil at first ; 
but finding that week after week he began-Hseyeral nights m 
the week — ^to absent himself from home, she remonstrated 
with him. He listened to her persuasions, and promised to 
amend ; but stiU almost every week his companions found an 
excuse to persuade him away. And now he had more than 
once, to the horror of his wife, returned home intoxicated. 
When the morrow came, he would be very penitent, and 
promise never to sin again ; and his own sufferings of re- 
morse and shame were beyond description. Yet, still, only 
a few weeks would elapse, at the &rthest, before he feU agaia. 
His kind friend the chaplain still watched over him, and saw 
his downMls with inexpressible grief. But he could say 
nothing that William did not feel more strongly than he did. 
Never did he ML without feeling the deepest conviction of 
his sin and the utmost hatred of himself, and making the 
strongest resolutions to be better. Yet, still the falls became 
more and more frequent ; and the same struggle was called 
up in the mind of the poor wife that had formerly been called 
up in the mind of the mother. She loved her William ; but 
she could not but feel his weakness and sinfulness. She 
could not but hate drunkenness. She could not but feel 
that week after week their earnings became diminished ; and 
that, instead of saving something for the future while they 
were young, they were losing many of the comforts they 
might even now have purchased. And all these thoughts 
could not but interfere with her love for him. And how sad 
was this for her ! How beautiful it had been to loye, and 
how inexpressible was the misery of thus losing the privilege 
of loving ! The deepest trial of life had begun for the young 
wife — ^the struggle between affection and moral disapproba- 
tion. Sharp words, too, and days of estrangement, had 
entered into their home, which was before one of peace and 
love ; for Mary could not always restrain her indignation at 
his weakness. 

Years go on, and the evils which we have seen have gone 
on increasing. The evil habits which we have seen growing 
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have gone on strengthening. William's falls have become 
regular ; and complaints from the wife, and sharp words on 
both sides, have become regular also. All love seems to 
depart from their home. The wife, seeing that her husband 
will spend every surplus penny, loses all heart, and becomes 
careless. The house is now no longer a scene of neatness 
and comfort. She is imtidy in her person, and leaves her 
duties, to drown thought in the gossip of neighbours. 

Childr^u have increased. There are now three, dirty and 
neglected. But how can William, after such teaching and 
such amendment, sink so low ? At first, for several years, 
his sufferings were dreadful — so dreadful that sometimes he 
seemed as if he could bear life no longer ; but, at last, finding 
he could not, or rather would not, reform, he fell to stifling 
his conscience. He would not listen to the whispers of 
shame and remorse, on the contrary he would have recourse 
to sin to drown them, and in the madness of his despair 
plunged into greater wickedness than ever. His wife was 
almost heart-broken at the tales, which were sometimes 
brought her, of his loose and reckless conduct. And now the 
moral nature again being trampled down, the animal nature 
became triumphant ; and it was not only in drinking, but in 
eating that he sinned. However poor they were, he would 
have nice and costly things to eat ; and he disgusted the 
hearts of his wife and children by his greediness in insisting 
on these things for himself, however poorly they fared. 
And now, as the natural result of such conduct, the pressure 
of poverty came upon them. Often they had nothing to eat. 
They were all clothed in rags. Article after article of furni- 
ture and of dress was pawned to gain food. And the house, 
once so neat and comfortable, became nearly empty and dirty 
— ^the abode of wretchedness and squalor. And to make evils 
worse, the old consequences of ill-treatment of the body 
began to manifest themselves in William. He had, you 
remember, early injiured his body by intemperance. Perhaps 
by extraordinary temperance, he might, to some extent, have 
escaped the consequences of his abuse of his frame. But his 
worse intemperance of all sorts since his marriage had called 
forth all the seeds of disease before implanted in his frame, 
and he was getting already in youth a premature old man. 

Contemplate this wretcned home. Here is a man who, by 
marrying a wife and being the father of children, has, as it 
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weget widertafem a nintfber of .duties towacds them. How 
nany things he ea& do to serre them! How maaj things he 
call do to make them hapfiy! How many thiogs he can 
gLTOthem! Whatloipeheeanenahle themtofaaireforhiml 
How he can hdp on their improyemant, making Ihem wise 
and good ! TnHtead of all this, see, l^ his intempenmee he 
often £»r a long time dqniTes himself of the power of serriee* 
He has nothing to give them. They cannot hrre him, hut 
must almost hate him whom they £eel they ought to lore. 
The house is a scene ai perpetual strife, for the ehildren catdk 
the tone from their parents ; and, instead of eontribating to 
the improvement of wife and diildren, William seems, by his 
example and his tsj^siU only ecmtinnaUy to cormpl them and 
to call fcNTth aU that is bad in them. The children grow on 
from day to day ignmant, with every bad peaskm not oalj 
unchecked, bat ev^i encoun^ed by the example of th^ 
parents. What will those children be in after tames ? They 
will be a disgrace to themselves and their kind. They w31 
know nothing of what is noble and good in human natere. 
They might have heexk intelligent, good, refined, well bdbaved« 
They win be ignorant, wicked, coarse, violent, selfish, a misery 
to their parents, a misery to themselves, and a source of mis^y 
to all with whom they shall ever be concerned. And they 
win become parents some day, and their ohfldren will catch 
their spirit ; and lor ages to come the wickedness of William 
will thus live in the world, causing moce wickedness and 
misery. 

I ^lall not describe the years of sufiferii^ and poverty which 
thii fiimily passes through. William is so often m that he is 
but a weak dependance far the £unily ; and ^e mother is 
obliged to go out to work, leaving the family to care fer itse]£ 
And often, when the father is well, he is out of em^yment; 
for, throu^ his sLekHneas and his frequent neglect of his 
work, through *' breaking out," as it is caUed, few employers 
oaare to retain him. Ah ! could I 0]pea to you the miseries, 
the wretchedness, the quarrels, the strife, the hatred thM 
passed in this house during these years, you wadid- think 
y!tni saw an abode of demons instead of human beings. . And 
yet this is but a true pietnre. I have seen many aa abode 
like this. Yes, in this broad country I am afraid- -theiaraie 
thousands such, all caused by sm, wad principally, the :8iii of 
ioAcxnpcrance. 
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Biit at labt Ite mistttation'that William iiad midermined 
gore way, and he* lay on his midieraUe bed in a siekness that 
his fedijngB told bin was unto death. It was in that oondi- 
lioB^that he was visited by his old friend the chaplain-^the 
dtt^g^^uan' whom wis saw coming ont of the house in the 
vAenkkk stiwet at the beginning of our story. But, alas ! 
wbat^ooiild the minister say that William did not know? 
There was mything more to be done, but to do what had been 
done befofe^-x-^o find ont his own wickedness, and once more 
fitskis^mAEid on die 'Cxcdlenoe'of Christ, and gire his mind 
«p lo rtemorse. And how terrible and maddening that 
remoiie ^was, it is impossible to describe. It was fearful to 
hear his^ self^aoeusatio^ and awftd despair. The perspira- 
tion -would aland in big drops on his forehead as he looked 
fisedly • before hiiA, knd' seemed to see the picture of his 
pastiife. The^ elergynum suffered with him in seeing his 
anguish ; bat hedazed not tiy to comfort him by 4ilse hopes. 
He knew that it was by such anguish diat the soul is best 
deansed from sin. William had no doubt that God would, in 
the end^-if he were sincere in his repentance, aceept him ; 
but^ after ihe past, he could not t^ if he were sincere. Nay, 
he folt liiat it would be presumptuous in him, till after years 
•f trial, to dare to expect anything. He felt that doubt, 
seiftdislaruBt, and shame, and not confidence, became such a 
somer ^s he. . And when Mr. Newfield, the chaplain, some- 
tinea w«Mdd«¥enture to remind him, in his agony of shame, that 
he mnst not forget the mercy of God, he woidd say—" No, 
ii04.sir,/do not turn my mind to that ; tell me, rather, to 
bring myself, wretch as I am, to His feet, and, confessing my 
basenfess^' give' myself up to Him to be punished or employed 
SB I deseme. I will not Itiink of mercy. How dare such a 
wietalvas I be: sa selfish as to think of mercy for myself? I 
wiilitliink.of-myBin, and Of the goodness I have outraged, 
8nd4he:eTil I have done." 

-s^iAiidi now we must draw a veil oyer the awfol scene. 
MEllihm. has long been gone to learn in another world what 
lirBithd -.^oBBequences of sin in this ; and we hope that through 
fangfhty 'buffering he has learnt to pnt forth mighty strengSi, 
cmdliB Aowamoi^ the most humble but imwearied of God*s 
workers ito ^;ht against that eril of which he was so great a 
helper.-' But what •mighty work of good he would have to 
do, to be equal to the work of evil he has done here ! If he 
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is permitted to look down on earth and see the effects he has 
left behind him, however zealously he may work in the 
immortal land, can he work otherYose than sadly and hnmUy, 
when he sees children, and children's companions, and their 
children, and children's children carryins into life the eyil 
which he encoiuraged— defiling life witibi sm, and darkening it 
with misery ? Who can help believing that, as a picture of his 
Hfe rises in his memory, and he sees side by side with it the 
fiadr image of what it might have been, the happiness he might 
have caused, the excellence he might lutTe encouraged 
around him, how much better and brighter he might have 
made one spot of this world, — ^he will Badly feel, even in the 
blessed land, that he has lost something which not even 
heaven or eternity can give him again ? May it make him 
gird himself with more self-resignation to an eternity of work 
n>r Cbd, knowing that only in the sacrifice c^ the whcde 
being to goodness can ^he escape the memory of his vile 
service of evil. 
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NOTES OF LESSONS 

GITBN IN THE TEHPIiB TO PUPIL TEACHERS AND 8ENI0B 
CI.AS8ES, ON THE THEOBT AND PRACTICE OP CULTURE. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

LESSONS IN THE COURTS OF HUMANITY, 

PREPARATORY TO BUILDING. 



LESSOK L 

IDEA OF CULTURE, THREE CANONS OF TEACHING. 

I SCARCELY need remind you of what you have so often 
heard, — ^that the buildmg in which we are now assembled is 
taken by us as a symbol of the work itself, which we carry on 
within its walls. We come here to labour with one another 
at the noble task of culture, or hental improyement ; 
and we endeavour to represent to ourselves the grandeur, 
dignity, and importance of this work, by comparing it to the 
work of erecting a costly and magnificent temple. This way 
of tliinking fits us to go on and take a still higher symbol of 
our aim, even this great temple of the universe itsdf. The 
work of culture, then, at last, is glorified in our conception by 
becoming like the august work of creation, or building up in 
the mind a world of beauty, truth, and grandeur. Yet we 
have not only to build the temple or world of thought, we 
have also to fill it with a noble, rich, and beautiful life. 

We divide the work of culture into two heads, Instruction 
and Education. In instruction, we consider the mind as so 
much clear ground or space, where, by our teachings, we may 
in-struct — i. e,, build in or furnish — ^the thoughts which, as 
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li^ng and previous stones, fbnn the walls and matoriAls of 
the great temple or wodd of the inteikot. In edtidatioB^ 
W^ consider the mind as pieopled by capacities, which; lfli» 
tmilders, are ready to do the work* of building; a&d ofor task 
is to give them the highest fitness for their lonetions^-^t^ 
e^dnc-ate, or draw forth, all their strength, activity, and skifi^ 
\]/y wise and vigoroos exercise. In education, we also go 
higher than this, — ^we consider the mind as peopled by many 
noble feelings^ — ^the eesthetic (or intellectual), tibe benevolent, 
the holy, and the reli^oiis-*-whieh it is also our work to draw 
out, so that their voices, like those of holy priests and pro- 
|)hets, resounding through our temple, shaU fiU it witk life 
and harmony. 

Three grand canons, which are to rule all our teachings, 
grow out of this our conception of culture. First, we must 
build or instruct soundly and harmoniously. Secondly, we 
must draw forth, or educate, the capacities (or builders). 
Thirdly, we must draw ferth, or educate, the higher feelings 
(the priests and prophets within). 

Firnt, We must build soundly and harmoniouflly, and so 
the thoughts of which our edifice consists must be true and 
sound. But for this there needs in the teacher's mind aa 
infi!nite reverence fbr perfect truth. It is truth aloae &st 
leads on to other truth, and fits the mind to receive it One 
clear fimdamental truth given may suggest a world of tmtH, 
and one fundamental error may make the whole futoFe 
thought in some degree felse and useless. A building of 
erroneous thoughts will not bear the weight of reil Arutix^ 
and, therefore, wiQ not permit the mind to receive it whe&li 
comes. And then, in itself, it has none of the foebutyv grak^ 
deilr, or use of truth, and cannot raise in the mmd those 
noble feelings which trutii awakens* And in order that the 
building of knowledge may be perfect and solid, the trutlm 
taught must also be adapted one to the other. The teechflfer 
js/hotdd constantly be asking himself, in teadiing a saljeeS*^ 
What ideas of this subject can I give that wSl gO' 'deepeat 
dow^ into it, and afibrd a firm foundation. lor the- grealfest 
number of other ideas to follow ? What vte# ean I.^ivesyttt 
that is at the bottom of all that I want to teach, smdlettdll on 
tnptii natui'ally to it^ conoe^on ? Suppose, fer' exnApl^ &e 
^!ias to teach syntax; By such inquiries he fiiHiethaintS'iDbat 
'fi!ii^amentar idea i»;fliiii th€re ^sts ma ^eintertoi*a.bamMle(9cm 
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iaiw^mt^mrds. This idea being «|)pF«h«ndod|.tboaeKMho^gi^( 
ickN4 Wikai are the prhMphl eort^ ^f thm^ conneeUan» f A^d t,\if 
aiiidi)Muises om most naituTaify io imder^tand that thj^y a^ 
tBiA' ctmneeHons exiaiing between the ffraund ward fwyw^} aii4 
mmMng ^gord fat^BctweJr»*^etween one or boih of these and 
ikerbeUef tewdfverbj^'^^^mtvoeen' the marking word and spA^ 
wfarkmgvsord fmh>m^Ji-^etween relation foorde (prep^AitiomJ 
and naim8'i>''^tween herald noorde fcof^unotionBj and eenienceei. 
Theft TiBeB the clear conception of the true nature of nquni^ 
atd^etiTefe^' Terfas, &c., as -mada staending in these relational 
NeoLt all the rtdes of- syntax flow out of this right oonceptioi^ 
of tbe velations of wotds. (See the lessons on Granuaar.) 
And we must aim after this soundness and harmoniousnes^ 
fiom the very commencement. It is not yery extensiTe 
krawledge that we can communicate in ^arly teaching ;. but 
this mudi wb may do-^-^we may trace the ground plan of the 
fhtare e£fiee,-^ve some idea of ike whole great structure 
of knowledge^ ^v^uch, we must imj^ress upon the mind, it is 
part of the work of all life to build up ; and we may lay some 
of ike granite blocks of the foimdations,— give correct funda- 
mental ideas of some of the yerious branches of knowledge-^ 
snch deepreaching and wide^supporting ideas as,- in an actiye 
a&dr diseiplined mind, shall lead on, by an eleetiye attractton, 
to'bthel^ truths. Thus we shall preyent the mind for eyer 
fi(Mn> rating in conceitad or contented ignorance; we shall 
pEovideit with a conoeptioa of what it has to do, and how to 
do iki we shall make it a necessity of the mind not only to 
gb : oil, ' but to ataalyse and digest what it acquires,- — ^to com*: 
pave it with its fundamental notions, and arrange it into a 
eieac and harmoniiDus system. As in cnrdinary architecture, 
sa it is in miiid-buildmg,*~when the ground plan is ono9 
aceutnfely marked out a^ the firm foundations kid, then 
«tBry stone, ihat is before hewn and marked, may be laid by 
tiie'^impiest builder in its appropriate place. Hence the 
le MiiwJuig lessons will haye for their principal otject-^so &r 
ttatfsfltniotion is concerned--^ prepare the mind for future 
lae^ed^catipn^ hy marking out the ground plan and laying the 
mittaeafd/bundaiione of knowkdge. 

>Tr> Rrt^lstomdly, we must so conduct our teachings that thc^ 
ribaii'dsseipline those Unities of the mind which are then^ 
•el(ves':the trae theught*builders. This has been so often 
axpiained, that I shall at present only insist especially again 
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that while we take tJie utmost care that all ideas oonmuiiii' 
cated be as rigorously and logically true as possible, we should 
add to them the interest, the lue, aud &e TiYidness with 
which the imagination is capable of investiDg them. 

Thirdly, we must so conduct our teachings as to cause them 
to awaken the higher emotions (the priests and prophets) of 
the temple. First, the wstheiic feelings — ^the love of truth, 
the admiration for what is beautiful, the wonder at what is 
mysterious, the delight to rest in awe upon aU that is grand — 
are to be awakened, by presenting knowledge in its own true 
and natiye aspect, full of truth, beauty, mystery, and gran- 
deur. And none but the teacher who has a kind of worship 
for knowledge, from beholding it in this aspect, can thus 
present it. 

The teacher will be able to make his instructions the means 
of quickening the moral and religious feelings, if he endeayour 
to look out on life and nature — the &cts of which he has to 
teach — in the spirit of Jesus, and find them fuU of moral and 
religious meaning. Much is said and written in the present 
day about the possibility and desirability of combining moral 
and religious with secular teaching. The difficulty which, 
others are discussing, we are, we think, quietly solying here, 
and simply by carrying into practice the moral and religious 
view of the universe, and showing our pupils those moral and 
religious aspects of every secular subject which it bears in our 
own mind, and which we believe most naturally belong to it. 
In our view, secular teaching cannot naturally, and without 
presenting knowledge untruthfully — and, indeed, philosophi- 
cally speddng, atheistically — ^be separated from moral and 
religious teaching. All tnith is moral and religious in its 
relations ; and if you present it without noticing these rela- 
tions, you deprive it of its native glory and highest meaning. 
To fit himself for his office, then, the teacher must not only 
consecrate himself to the intellectual, but still more to the 
moral and religious interpretations of life and nature. We 
shall endeavour to show, hereafter, how both these interpre- 
tations may be studied. 

To awaken the moral feelings, then, let us now say, the 
teacher must endeavour to find what moral truths, analo- 
gies, or illustrations there are in the subject which he is 
teaching. If he has deeply and earnestly entered into the 
inner iSe, the whole outward universe will seem to him a 
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beautiful allegory, ftill of suggestive types and shadows of 
that inward universe of the spirit. But while our teachings 
excite the moral feelings by direct appeal, the whole work of 
study should be a cultivation of the moral habit of life. This 
is to be aimed after by often presenting before the mind the 
nobleness and superiority of Ihe feelings which call upon us to 
pursue knowledge,* and by thus gently persuading and eui^i:^ 
the will to choose and obey them in preference to mferior 
feelings, and so pursue the habit of holy self-government. 

To make our teachings awaken the religious feelings, we 
must present the &cts of life and nature so as to make them 
liie nianifestation of the power, the mystery, the beauty, ihe 
wisdom, the love, the majesty, the moral excellence of the 
infinite spirit. Then the thoughts we raise wiU also be 
accompanied by reverential emotions, and each department 
of our temple \nll be, as it were, a separate sanctuary, having 
in it an altar to the Almighty. We shaU further carry on the 
culture of the relisious nature, if we encourage the pupils to 
express, in appropriate language, the emotions thus awakened. 



LESSON n. 

THE SND OF OVl/IVVE THE ATTAINMENT OF THE FIVE- 

VOU> LIFE. 

In the last lesson we spoke of the grand canons of culture. 
In ihe present, I woula go back and remind ourselves of the 
great end we propose, in erecting for ourselves and others 
this temple of thought. The work of culture is often a 
difficult and laborious work, requiring a great amoimt of 
effort, endurance, and self-denial. Now, what is there in 
the work that can induce us to exert this effort, and undergo 
this endurance and self-denial? Why, first of all, the 
activity itself of gaining and using this temple of the intellect 
is, if we understand it aright, a blessedness of the highest 
order ; it is an occupation of the mind in a noble and beauti- 
ful kind of life, wluch is called the intellectual life. The 
work of gaining and using knowledge gives a healthy activity 
to the various Acuities of the mind, which delight in action. 
Then, secondly, the edifice of thought which we erect is 

* See pages 82 and 34. See also Lesson on Art, page 86. 
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Hfletf M^ snmd and soble^^is 00 ec^erad <m all aides 1^ 
ons paintings and scnlotures, representiDg idl that is 
beautiftd and wonderftu in the world,— -<tiiat the mxad Ino 
in it like a monarch m some gorgeoos palaee; and nat adf 
feels itself lord oyer that palace, but by help of tiie pictmres 
there presented, forgets its palace, and looks iotA upon ^e 
wide nmrerse, and, like some fairj spirit of poetry, aoata at 
will orer whaterer scenes of beanty and wonder it cftooaes. 
But this temple not onh' gites hedthy activity to the nadnd, 
and makes of it a powerml monarch^— it becomes the home of 
the richest and most beautiAd life. Hie great troths, the 
beauties, the wonders, the grandeurs, which this temf^ of 
knowledge presents to the mind, call up aad Iteep in per- 
petual activitj and satisfootion some of its highest feelings — 
the love of truth, the admiration fev beauty, the wonder at 
mysterj, the delight in what is grand. And, stiU, all tiie 
uses I have jet shown of the tem^ torn only nHiat we'ieaM 
the intelleetual life. But we have also to enter into oAer 
and still higher kinds of life than this. There is die oomBEMm 
material or animal life which, thou|[h to be watched and 
governed, must jet be filled to a oertam extent. Hien, there 
18 the benevolent life— the -hfe which consists in devoting 
ourselves to give happiness and nobleness to our feBow 
beings. There is the hofy life, which consists in ruEing' our 
own spirits within, accordmg to the noblest principles, and 
keeping a divine order there. And there is the t^elif/itme life, 
which consists in looking up, with deepest affection -and 
veneration, to the All-perfect Mind. 

Now, the knowledge we build up into the temple iSf the 
mind gives us the means of entering into all these kinds- 1^ 
life. In feet, knowledge is power. Our poii^er to attain 
every kind of life is, in many respects, exactly in pr^ortiwk 
to our wisdom. First, the more we understand of the pro- 
perties of things in this universe, the more we shall be able 
to use those things wisely for our material life. Take an 
example : the more we know of the properties of the human 
body, and of the things that afii^ct it — as air. and foodT— the 
more we shall have it in. our power to promote, its health. 
Then, the more knowledge we have of the human mind, the 
better we shall know how to build it and rule it, and* aStltin 
the life of holy order. And, as we have said befor*;* Hke 
whole imiverse of Ufc and nature is fell of moral a*d "r^tigioiis 
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meaning ; and reading tius meaning, i» a cultivation of the 
moral and religious life. This universe of mind and matter 
w espeeiidly the expreision of God's nature; and> therefore, 
the more we can read that eicpression, the more we shall be 
able to know of God, and tiie more, oonsequently, we ahaJil be 
dbie to realijie the reHgious life. And, last of all, it is cleiir 
that the very same knowledge which will enahle u^ to 
mHiiatftT to the various kinds of life in ourselves, will enable 
us to minister to the same life in others, and so to attain the 
benevolent life. Thus it appears that the temple of truth 
becomes the palace-home of all our kinds of life; but 
especially it gives room and means for the awakening and 
satis&ctionof ail those hi^er fedings which form our nobler 
yfe-*the inteUeotual feebngs concerned with truth, beauty, 
wondw, grandeur-<*-the morcd or self'K>rdering^-the religious^^ 
and the benevolent £ee^mg8. These, as we have said, like 
holy priests and prophets, are called to minister within 
the t^ple, and day l^ day fill it with the joy of their 
Uessed haxmonies. And a temple of the soul so raised and 
conaecrated, my ^oung friends, is honoured by God himself; 
a spirit, so digmfied by intelligence, and purified by noble 
feddng, feels, in its highest and best mom^its, as if the pre- 
sence oC God filled its temple as it did that temple of old, 
in which '' the priests were not able to stand by reason of the 
ghny.*^ Oh, is not this, then, a glorious wotv in which we 
ave engaged ?. Is Ihere anything on this earth, except good- 
ness itself, more worthy our most passionate ambition, and 
our most earnest labour ? Do we not see, now, that it is 
wortky all those sacnfices, all that self-denial, all that toil, 
yea^ even all that weariness o£ the flesh, which have sometimes 
made us sigh, and well nigh feiat and turn aside, when we 
have met them ia the path of our study ? 



LE3S0N m. 

HOW WE WBBE SET tTPON THE WOBK.-^ANSWEK TO 
jn'SFlOVLTlZS OPFOStira THE &ELIOI0US LIFE. > 

.WjB have notjlced the aian;i^er in which the gr^t temple ^f 
Jmowledge is to be built up, and put belbre our. minds the 
gloxinus ei^ which it will serve fw us ;. and now let. ua go 
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back and remind ourselves how we were set upon this noUe 
work, and where we learnt the ideas upon which we rest in 
pursuing it. There was a time, you remember, when yoiv 
teacher called you together, and told you he had something 
which he most earnestly wi^ed to communicate to you. Let 
me recall the words used on that occasion : '* I have," said 
he, " a deep and powerful conviction, which I belieye to be 
the most valuable and most solemn of all my convictions. I 
feel it so deeply and powerfully, and with such a sense of its 
value and importance, that I am compelled to wish to g^ve 
it to your minds — ^indeed, to the minds of all my brethren. 

" I cannot help believing that there is nothing I could give 
you which would be so precious as this conviction, if I could 
truly awaken it within you. It is this : that we are here in 
this world for some great end ; that this end is, to enter into 
a five-fold life — first, the material life ; but, fiir above this, 
Ihe intellectual life— -the benevolent life — ^the life of holy 
order in the mind, and the life of religion ;* next, that this 
great universe around us is set as a means of affording us 
these five different kinds of life ; and, lastly, that if we will 
only enter into this higher life here, we shall go on entering 
deeper and deeper into its treasures hereafter. 

'* Two great questions were early raised in my mind, which 
I am anxious to raise also in yours: first, what is the 
meaning of my existence? and, second, what is the meaning 
of this universe which I behold around me i And, pondering 

* This diyision may, at first sight, appear to contain nnnecessary 
repetition ; and, undonbtedly, the fall realization of any one of the 
three higher elements of our life, especiaUy of the holy or the religions, 
wonld embrace the others ; but it is, nevertheless, true ia pzaetioe^ tixat 
few of us are ever earnest or fiutbiul enough to follow out apy one 
of our higher principles to its consequences. We may be generally 
benevolent to those around us, and frequently give up our minds to 
devotional feelings, and yet conceal finilties and sins within that not 
only deform our own moral life, but tend to do evil to society, and are 
in real rebellion against the holiness of GK)d ; and we may be scrapuloiiB 
in watching our inward life, and may obey the voice of consoiKice in 

XBsing our lower principles, and yet be wantyne both in true l>eiie- 
ce and piety, simply because these portions of our nature have not 
been awakened. We cannot be trusted, then, to educe our higher life 
firom any one prindple, but must have our attention directlv drawn to 
all its elements. Tnus beginning from many points, our lire will have 
several independent roots whence to cbaw its nutriment, and the eknuBt 
which ia weak will be supported by the others. 
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deeply on these questions, my mind at last came to the answer 
— that same solemn conviction which I haye just given 3rou, 
and which I wish you to accept. 

** And now I ask you to accept this couTietion, because it 
» true — ^because I think you will at once feel it to be true-— 
because your own best nature, your highest feelings, your 
conscience, your reason, confirm it. I need not say tlutt you 
know you are hei^ to attain the material life — that every 
human being believes. But do you not also feel within 
you cravings for knowledge, and beauty, and grandeur, and 
mystery ? And do you not feel a perfect certainty that these 
cravings are nobler than many cravings for merely material 
life, and ought in preference to be obeyed ? And, then, with 
r^ard to the benevolent life, you all feel within you benevolent 
feelings, prompting you to promote the happiness and well 
being of others; and you all feel a perfect certainty that these 
feelings are slall nobler than even intellectual ones, and, 
therefore, still more worthy to be preferred. As to the holy 
life, you feel a principle within (which we call conscience) 
which informs you that some of your feelings are nobler than 
others, and ^^rhich always commands you to obey the nobler 
in prefer^ice to the ignobler ; and this principle, prescribing 
a holy order within, you feel to be the highest and holiest in 
your nature, and to possess a native right to your obedience. 
The satisfection of conscience forms the holy ufe. 

*'And now, if you wiU etitet with all yoiur heart into these 
higher kinds of life — intellectual, benevolent, and holy — ^you 
will immediately take delight in looking up to every being 
who has those same kinds of life in himself; and the more 
perfect he is in these, the more you must look up to him with 
ai^tion, veneration, and humility. 

«< And when you look round with the eye of reflection, you 
feel assured that you are surrounded and pervaded by a Being 
who does possess, to an infinite extent, that high life of which 
we have spoken. To him, therefore, the mind must delight to 
look up with deepest affection, veneration, and humility ; and 
in ^s looking up it is attaining the religious life." 

And now I would wish to add upon the last head a few 
remarks that may enable you to imdersttlnd, and treat 
some momnful cases, which you will probably meet in future 
life, oi persons who profess to know nothing about the 
enstence of God, and who will shock you with denying the 
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yoB migbt pomldy say to y^nrsel^ ^H iktt mfinlfiirta.'Ofothi: 
Ghreat Being is ceitain, haw is it these peopta- d» not see ii-?.?' 
Let'^me esdeavdor to 8&t« ysii «i^'diffieaity«ir jfbuMnrldkdt 
sndi ikstsnoes might oecasion, b^ a few coqiluiatuHis. . ;( • 

The existence of the Qr^it Berag is oertain, if we witt^oaly 
tMnk,' earnestly, attentiTely, and fiothftdly. Bat ^bexe ia ^ 
nattcra! indolence, eardessness, and levity of ihoF nund, that 
opposes 1^6 doTOtion of that earnest ottentiott, and is only to 
be overcome by a strong motive ; and besides this, tiieie is a 
secret decdre in the lower portacm of oar aatoxe to be vnthov^ 
restraint and without fear ; and this makes as rather indyuied 
not to find the idea of a nuwal sovereign tmah. This, too^ - 
is only to be overebme by a strong opposite motive. UsJesa, 
therdK>re, a person has first a moral dewe to heUwe ia Gody 
counterbelanoing this indolenee, oar^essness, levky, and tiiia 
indisposition to brieve in a moral ruler, the tendencies. of h» 
mind are against his seeing the troth of Qiod'a existence. He 
win not devote the requisite thought to the sabjeet ; or, if he 
does think, he will not think ^tkftdly ; he wiQ not give ymsk 
weight to the evidence which comes beibre him ; he will tmm 
from it as tcx> weak, because his mind is sec^etLy^. though 
perhaps unccmsciously, more inclined to reject lihaa te accept* 

There is always, then, needed the moral yearmngior €bdy 
in order to raider the mind impartial, by at least jconster^ 
balancing its indolence and its material tendesMBies; 



LESSON IV. .J 

HOW WE GET CUB IDEA OF CAUSE OK POWER. — IT IS THE 
SAME AS THAT OP WILL-^-OlTB BELIEP TR AK IWJ'IirTTB 
MIND TBUST- WORTHY. THE UNTTEB8B A MANIFESTA- 
TION OF SPIBITUAL' lilFE.* 

Let us suppose, then, that we have attained to these^eofanr 
terbalancing motives, and that we look round on Ule and: 
luttare with some portion within of intellectaal, b9me¥<dai^: 

. n f< - < * % *f » i 
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the religions teaclmigs in the teinple."*--See aleio pagos 62^ 8a. 
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kife, tuA itenoe « fbondog to look, up to aome b^iog 
like ^olinelfCB, bat liir attperior* In wbat pofiiti4>nd^*w9fi]Ml, 
otiMlvwp mlim'VAkf&t^i t Wky, we kdi Ibiih upon a i?orl4 > 
ofl»Mitiflil'afiidr<woBideifiil phtPo»a>en> or appeeuvancea ;. w^- are , 
oonvincedrtiicQrB ia soamthuig. behind these phenomena or ap^ 
p«MBieee whidi is their CbiiM, and which supports them ; bat 
we are dint inMithin our own minda^^we cannot get behind the 
phenoiHeBA orinfo them» in 4he same way as we are in oin: own 
minds^ to-know vrhat it is there. Thus we see the phenomenon 
of l^fat streaming £pQin the sun, but we cannot get into the 
light to tmdeistBBid its real cause and nature ; we always 
remain outside it, looldng at it through oiur own minds. We 
see ' the phenamenon of lightning, and hear its attendant 
thunder, but cannot get into it to understand the mystery 
behind. We see the very earth on which we tread flinging 
bank ^be many colourod hght from its sux&ce, presenting us 
widi mxh enohanting pictures, and offering a firm floor to 
siqyport us in this infinite space ; but we cannot tell what this 
floor is. When we dig into the earth, we are no wiser ;• we 
Vaok vp what we oaU the atoms of matter which produce these 
phenomena; but we cannot get into the matter itself, to 
midantand its real nature. Thus it is dear, then, that we 
are shnt m mkSkm our own minds. Here, we are behind the 
phenomanft*^thai.i6,the words and deeds— <^ our own little 
unhBoae or -life, though we cannot get behind the phenomena 
of the greater «niverBe. Here we are in the very midst of 
the inyisible cause of these phenomena of our own words and 
deeds; but here, too, we are imprisoned. How are we to know 
anything, then, of the cause cfr mystery behind all other 
phenomena ? We can know nothing but by the interpretation 
of our own minds. But it is wonderful and assuring that, 
though we cannot get out of our own minds to explore the 
reality of other things, we discover that our own minds have 
within themselves, as if they were seers or prophets, a power 
o^iHlerpteting outward things. It seems as if the mind were 
tli6'Coifaitefpart of nature, and thus had a power of intuitivdy 
ptfnotvatiMg its mysteries. We trust to Ihis power of inter- 
pretatien-in all the conunon a&irs of life. All our science 
o^teowled^ of' nature consists largely of the interpretations 
btiii^ mind, which, from what we observe, pronounces upon 
what we have not observed. This interpreting office of the 
mind extends^, however, not only to nature, but also to the 
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world of human life, where, probably, it begins, and where wc 
can most understand its method. All our dealings with our 
fellow men are built on the supposition that they have minds 
like- our own ; and yet we have never entered into these 
minds to have any reial knowledge of their existence. Wc 
have only witnessed phenomena (appearances) — speech and 
actions ; but the mind, interpreting these, pronounces that 
they proceed from minds like our own, and we believe the 
interpretation, and act upon it. In the world of nature we 
all believe in the existence of what we call laws of nature : 
thus, for example, the &rmer observes the seed spring up 
into graceful and useful plants, year by year, and his mind 
interprets these fiicts, and pronounces tlmt there is a law or 
rule by which these things are brought about ; and so, though 
he cannot get into this mysterious law, or know anything 
more about it, he trusts to it, and spends treasure and labour 
to plough his soil and sow his seed, under the firm conviction 
that a crop will follow. 

In astronomy, the philosopher observes a comet passing for 
a few days across the heavens. He marks out the path in 
which it moves, and observes the kind of curve it makes. He 
consults the laws of his mind upon this curve, and they 
pronounce that, if produced, it must make a certain figure. 
He believes this interpretation of his mind, and thinks the 
comet moves round such figure, though he cannot follow it. 
He calculates, by similar interpretations, what time the comet 
will occupy in moving through the figure, and therefore 
prophesies its return. And the comet does return according 
to uie prophecy. And so you will find that all our physicsd 
science, even the most certain, consists principally of the 
interpretations which the laws of our thought put upon the 
&cts we observe. The most certain of our physical know^ 
ledge is that which is built upon strict mathematical reason- 
ings ; but our mathematical reasonings themselves are but 
a following out the laws of our own thought as to quantity, 
space, and number ; they are d priori prophecies of the mind, 
of laws, to which all things occupying space must be subject, 
and by which, therefore, many of their phenomena may foe 
interpreted. And we find, in actual fact, that whenever we 
have read correctly the inner laws and interpretations of the 
mind, these agree exactly with our after experience. And 
as it is with science, so it is with the ordering of life. We 
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have a solemn inward conscience, which whispers to us the 
moral laws by which we are to order our whole conduct. 
When we are young, at least, we cannot have that large 
knowledge of life which would enable us to decide if that law 
within corresponds exactly with the best interests of ourselves 
aad society without. We obey it in £uth. It is the inter- 
pretation the mind puts on the moral £Etcts of life ; and, in 
after years, we find this interpretation does exactly correspond 
with the best interests of ourselves and all society. 

I hope I haye said enough to convince you that, though in 
this universe we are shut in within our own minds, yet 
those minds are trust-worthy interpreters to us of all that is 
around us — ^that the whole law of our existence is, that we 
shall live by these interpretations, for that, indeed, we can 
get no higher certainty, — and that, in fact, in all our daily 
life and in all our knowledge we do trust these interpreta- 
tions, and act upon them. 

Now, these same minds, to whose interpretations we so 
trust, in all our thoughts and actions— these same minds 
which, when we witness the phenomena of speech and action 
in a human being, interpret them to mean that there is 
behind, a cause, a will, a mind, of which they are the effect — 
these same minds also interpret the phenomena of nature— r 
such as the painting up of all things by light, the MLing and 
binding of all thin^ to the earth, the growth or building-up 
of the plant and anmial, the going on of the animal mechanism 
of circulation, digestion, &c. — ^to mean that there is, though 
hidden from us, yet certainly a power behind and in them, 
which causes them, and without which they could not be. 

When we behold the drops of rain descend from the cloud 
to the earth, our secret thought assures us there is some 
power there forcing them to descend rather than ascend; 
and so with other things. And then, when we ask our 
minds frui:her, what they mean by this power or cause^ and 
how they think upon it, we find they think upon it as 
something putting forth energy out of itself, and causing the 
phenomena ; and we discover that our minds are thinking 
upon this invisible power just as Will ; we are thinking upon 
it as putting forth energy exactly as our human wills put 
forth energy to cause the words and actions of our life. In &ct, 
we find t£at by power oxa minds really mean tvill — ^indeed, 
that we have no other idea of power than wiU. We are 
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inaide the will, but we hove never been iBsideiattj other 
power ; we haye seen only phenomena, not power. • Bowter 
18 what the mterpretation of our own minds puts bdEdndl the 
phenomena. It is the noumenon^ the thing thought^ in oppou 
fiition to the phenomenon, the thing app$a;rmff to the souses. 
We thus not only have not, but cannot haye, any idea of pow^p: 
but that of will. / 

Let us siill more examine our thoughts of this pcywer. Let 
us ask why the power exerts itself, or puts forth energy, oiit 
of itself, to produce any particular phenomenon rather tiian 
another, and we find that we must think of it as choosing or 
aiming at this phenomenon in preference to oilers; tihere&re 
we thmk of it as possessed of thought, and, of course, desiise, 
or it would not choose one mode of action in preference to 
another. 

We BEGiK, then, our studies of Nature with the faith that 
its moving and guiding power is Mind ; and l^n the more 
we investigate the way in which this hidden power acts in the 
phenomena of the universe-^the wisdom, the benevol^ice, 
the beauty it manifests— -the more intense becomes our con- 
viction that it is Mind. Thus reasonings like those of Paley 
are not the ground of our conviction, but they add to its 
fulness. 

The grand point of all this doctrine, then, is that by Pow^' 
we mean WiU, and that we have no other idea of power than 
will. Perhaps s(Mne one will hereafter object to you*-*' Yes, 
we have another idea of power than Will ; we have an idea of 
^ysical power. Thus tiie wind blows and forces along' the 
clouds, and the leaves, and drt^ of water. Here is physieid 
power communicated from the wind to other objects ; and in 
the same way all matter in motion -possesses /power t» move 
other matter." Let us examine this objection a moment* l%e 
wind is air (thin matter) in motion^ Air consists of atoitis<'0(f 
somei^ng. What do we know about these atomsf Koliiinff 
but this : that Ihey tend towuds each other, a&d yet- repd 
one another, which amounts to this : that we think of a power 
(attraction) acting towards certain points of space, drawing 
each atom thither, and another power (repulsion) acting 
from these points, which, when tte atoms approach thitihei; 
tends to dnve them back. Why, then, our-Tei^ tkought 
of atoms is a thought oi power ^ and nothiaff butpower^oinlesB 
we add to it the idea of colour, which, as will he seen heneaAei^, 
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aaiidea of pomwK). - Aad this power itself we think 
of jtf tWill>e!sertuig ita^^ipnttiiig fiDrth- energy. . Now msttar 
in nuetiQii is» to- use the expression^ but a certam portion of 
this poweor in motioQ. When it. acts on another portion of 
saattor, as a cloudy it fmlj aets on another portion of similar 
pow«r* These is no phjweal power here, for the very matter 
that we think of as transmitting the power, is itself^ at the 
bottom, bot spiritual energy, put forth from a spiritual Will 
ms Mind« . . 

We know of no other power than Will. We really know 
of no such things as physical causes or powers. What we 
call each are really but the actions of power as mysterious as 
any other power in the muYerse. Such, then, I belieye; are 
the interpretations given by our minds, when we fidthfully 
attend to them, of the phenomena of the universe. These 
phenomena are not the woikings of some dead machine, but 
the actions of a living mind, whom we worship as the great 
Qod of all things. 

And now, if we trust the interpretation of our minds in all 
other things, why should we not trust it in this ? It is true 
we cannot get behind the {^lenomena to see if the interpreta- 
tions are really true, but so it is in countless other iustanees 
of our every-day life. In them we are compelled to rest 
ttpon>y«n/A in &e interpretation of our own minds. Why, 
then, should we not rest in faith here, when they reveal to 
lis a Either to lore, a God to look up to with inexpressible 
reverence ? 

• sA^.^oiibt may oorae upon us that our minds are mistaken, 
-r4hat likeir conclusion is an erroneous prejudice, — ^that after 
aU. there' may be otiber kinds of power than will ; but the 
iaiDft doubt may come upon us in a thousand other cases of 
belief raaad action,. and we do not givo up to it — ^we decide to 
trust the. laws- and tendenetes of our own minds. Why 
should/ we trust the doubt here^ in the h^^hest of all int^^ests^ 
Yfie hi»^ no opposite evidence to straigthen the doubt ; for 
we^ knofif of no kind of power but will. To imagine any 
flueh .unknown kind of power, is gratuitously going out of our 
way •.and imagining tkt^i for which we have not the slightest 
gr«tund, instead of that for which we have the strongest 
gtSMikA we can have. Surely, none can take the dark, 
ne^jaibivey unreligious ivdewiof the universe, except thai either 
their are too indolmit to search >into and read tiie real inters 
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pretation of the mind, or except that, having read it, Hiey 
have no moral ineUnation to trust to it, no desire to have the 
thought of an infinite and perfect mind always with them. 

Take care, jxxj youn^ Mends, and, if ever throogh. life yon 
find the belief in the living God growing dim and ilBunt wilJi 
yon, begin to examine yourselves ; see if you are not losing 
your r^ love of knowing the truth, and that earnestness of 
thought which springs out of it ; and, above all, see if your 
own moral life has not been secretly weakened and corrupted, 
so that the idea of a holy God has become unwelcome to it. 



LESSON V. 

HOW THE TEA.OHEB GAINED THE IDEA OF THE FIYE-FOLD 
LIFE. — TEACING BACK THE BTBEAH OF SPIBITTTAI. CIVI- 
LIZATION.— COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOUNDATION. 

I HAYE dwelt thus long on this idea of the Great living 
CSause, because it is one which must henceforth affect all our 
studies. It IB the key to our religious interpretation of life 
and nature. We must not think of the motions and actions 
which we shall contemplate in this universe as the workings 
of mere dead laws, or properties, or medianism, but as acts 
of one great and infimte Mind. Then all such actions are 
manifestations of that Mind — his constant presence, his power, 
his wisdom, his love of beauty, his benevolence, his moral 
excellence. It ts keqnn^ this one thought hefore our mindsy 
in aU our study, which gives that study its rehgious eharttcter. 
We have seen, then, tibat the conviction that we are here to 
live the material, intellectual, benevd.ent, holy, and religions 
life, is one which you can feel for yourselves to be perfectly 
true. It is really the interpretation which your own mind 
puts upon existence and the universe. And so also the con- 
tinuation of that life in another state of existence, is another 
Mth whispered by the interpretation of your own mindis, and 
it comes to us thus. If we enter into this higher life which 
I have described, we feel its nobility, its dignity, — ^we ieA 
that it is akin to the life of God, — ^we fed assured that it is 
what God honours above all things. So the mind gains 
two ideas— the worth of our nature, and the light in which 
God regards it. Interpreting by these and by the goodness 
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and trotiifohieaB itf God, it asBufes as that He will not allow 
the ^irit to perish, bat will provide it with an opportonitj 
of derdopii^ itself for ever. Now these ideas of the Aye- 
fdd fife into whidi we are to enter, fonn here the whole 
gnmndwoik of oar system of thought, and contain the rea- 
sons and enooaragements for all oar vroik; and yon be- 
lieve them because yoa feel them to be true, not becaose I 
or any other person or persons have revealed them to yoa. 
Tet, tiioo^ you are aide, from year own natiye insight, to 
see the absohite trath of these principles, you might never 
have discovered them, if left to yourself; and it will be in- 
teresting, — it win be a fitting debt of gratitude to those who 
have given us trath, — ^it will be also encoun^ing and con- 
finnatory to our own fiiith, to go back and trace how these 
valuable views have come to as. Your teacher gave them to 
you. Bat how did he attain them ? He did not invent or 
discover them. He was bom as you are, in the midst of a 
society of human beiags, among whom there was a vast 
amoant of wisdom— of intellectual, benevolent, holy, and 
religious life, the result of the growth of ages. This Ufe and 
wisdom was the civili£ati<m^->the Chiistian civiliEation-M)f 
the time. It poured in upon the mind of your teacher as 
streams pour intoa lake, and awoke in him the life and wisdom 
which he has sought to give to you. Yet these truths did 
not poor into his mind exactly as he has given them forth. 
Many other ideas poured in with them, some of which he 
has seen fit to reject. But he believes that the highest and 
most sacred thoughts of society around, when made dear and 
pot into order and language, are the thoughts which he has 
given yoa. They are tiie highest wisdom of our present civi- 
lization, and the expression of its tendency. But now, how 
did the various intellectual, benevdent, and holy life*-how 
did the wisdom which stimulates us to this life come into our 
modem civilization ? Why, that civilization is like a stream 
which has flowed down to us from ancient times, fed from 
many sources and swelled by numerous tributaries. If we 
trace back our present civilization, we find the stream of life 
which has most influenced it to be the stream of Christian 
belief, or Cfaristiamty. That has now spread through all our 
society, and it is that which most particularly awakens the 
ideas that life is to be intellectual, benevolent, holy, and reli- 
gious here, and to be continued hereafter. Now, that stream 
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bftok /Itomgh a'petiod of ^a^bdiit'tlire^ l^ndif^d ^£Mi w^ 
jm^l^Si 4«l3mg^wliiB&'^m» sMT'C^Tidtiieufiity, tiiiof^ed With |^!( 
a$)fiiO^Atd<«eieiioe, •cantmiuiliyfirtruggliag, as it weirei^&'p\Jai^ 
i^^if iitabre -and 'mtove fiwni superstiti6n,*-J>to de^ldpe Dlore 
11^4. MKMrti'itfl own • moral ' natfire; and floV on, united ^v^¥^ 
kdonilledge and freedom tif tkou^ht. This ]|[)eribd is 'called 
i^^. JPmfiwl^/ rt^nd proffrets. We then Jiass back'thi'OTiigh 
aaotber period, of ^e hundred years, during which: ^ j^ee 
Qhri^tianitjr, in this country, y^ry much corru|>ted ihdeed^, 
and/fiUed with gross superstitions, yet struggling to bi^^ 
the; fierce^ feudal chieftains, and rough, ii^urlike peo^lb' di 
Ae pmod under its power, softening and restraining ' th^m. 
llhis is the 'JF)ntdal period. We glance now over anoH^ 
preeoding five hundred years, dosing which we behold Chris- 
tiamty, no less corrupt and superstitious, struggling wii^ the 
beath^tL ideas and practices of the Germain race, and gradually 
iofuamg itself among l^e whole Anglo-Saxon people. This 
is the Anjflo^iSiUBtm period. And now another period of five 
hundred years lies before us, during which' we behold Chris- 
tianity struggling and gradually gaining power, though also 
g]»dwJly suffering corruption, among the heatben ideas and 
practices <^ the great Roman pec^le, who then occnpied 
this country and all the countries rdtad the'Medit^rrashean. 
Hiis is called the JSaman period. When we get ncfar iSte 
commenceotent of this period, we come to the 'wri^i^' 'of 
the New Testament, as the fountain from which hav^ fidw^ 
IJEie Christian ideas that have ever since had the greater *^fiB^ 
in awakening tite hi^er life of the world. ' 1 - -.3 

It is to the writers g£ the New TedtameM, then; tfa^^Wb 
owe the great ideas that are the Ifown^tion of our ^01 
and aetion« And it is Jesos Cberist, again^ t6 w^dih' 
writers confess they owe the ideas which they record. 7< 
Christ, then, is the true foimdatvon of our' better liH^ ftii<i^1ft^' 
better life of society. He is truly, as he is eiS!M ift^|fi^ 
sacred scriptures, '' the light and life of the '^Ot^'^'^^lS; 
becomes us, then, to look to Jesas with the utmost l^^e^jUflT 
^eatitttde, simply, even, as the aullior to us of all Hialt W^filSfi 
preeious aikd divine; and in what o1^^ li^ ^^'l^eF^ 
regaipd hixa, you have often been r^ninded in'anotliet'^'^il 
by other, teachers, and need not that I should now'izdSbhn 

Yet does not even Jesus Christ stand a£t the begiiinit|f' lif 
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^jfitoiTy/ Hei W9^ bom into a oivilizatioti, -tiie nsuh of tbe 
^yir^^,q£ preidous a^e% and .^duch we call the Hebrew ieM^ 
gi^ua .c»q}ization. Jt !» bdieved by eoaw tbat Promlenco'teA 
4eyeloped .tbat ciyilization piuieipally a»ameanet>fforttdfig^ 
or ^ncating the. mind of Jesus and his disciples. Th^^iir 
soQGi^ difference of opinion aa to the amount of infiveBce it 
had iipon the mind of Chiist himself; bat no one eaa doubt 
that, ajb least, it educated the minds of his apostles^^espeeiatty 
<^.Paal— '^and pr^Mured them to reeeive his spirit and' doctrine; 
We may look iqx)n the old Hebrew reli^on, then^ as, in 
some sense, the parent of the Christian rel^on. It may- be 
compared to another stream of. less pure waters, whieh flows 
along on an immense table land, and then partly sinks into 
some rock or mountain, where the waters are prepared and 
giTen forth to the plain below in all llieir limpid clearness. 
That Tock or mountain is the mind of Christ and his apesties. 
We trace, then, the stream of moral and religious eiTilization 
of which we haye drunk, back to CSirist, and stall further badr, 
through the old Hebrew history, up to Moses and Abraham. 
But we And that other streams have mingled with this 
Christtan stream : for example, remnants of matetial ciyffita- 
tion, of law, of goYemment, haye come down to us firom the 
old Eoman ciyilusation, to be the foundation ai our material 
ciyilization, laws, and goyemments ; the intellectual ehiliea" 
tion of the Greeks -**« their philoso^y, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, architeeture-*-has come down to us and become 
the, stimulus of our intelleetuai ciyilization ; the loye of free- 
dona^ the honour of woman, the dauntless perseyering spirit of 
the old Teutonic nations, haye eome down to us, and form the 
foundation of our liberties, of our respect to woman, and of 
cm: adventurous and industrious habits. But it will be the woric 
of history to trace these commingling streams of (»yiHzation. 
We have now said enough for you to see whereabout we 
stand as to our view of eur own life and the tmiyerse,-^ow 
w,e| have icome to that point of thought, and what is our relation 
torihe generations who haye preceded us. Let us recapituleite. 
^xom tlie highest ciyilization of our times there has been 
as^j^jeiuedin our minds the belief that we exist to use our 
GJiilh^J^ing and the uniyerse to realise flye kinds <^ life^'-^ke 
mjri^sjal, Uie intellectual, the beneyolent, the religious, and the 
hojG^ \.Thc temple of thought, whiak we are assembled here 
o^e|ly.tQ. build) is the great instrument and homc'Of all that 
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life. Let us proceed now, therefore, to that temple itself. Let 
us suppose that we are beginning again to lay its foundations. 
Now, what is that temple to be composed of? Knowledge — 
that is, true thoughts ; and these thoughts are, like engraven 
stones of an Egyptian temple, to represent two worlds to us — 
the world of human life and the world of nature. 

Now, just as the temple in which we are assembled has two 
great departments— just as one side looks forth on the scene 
of Human lifa^ and is devoted to that study, and the other 
looks forth on Nature^ and has nature for its lessons, so must 
there be two ^eat departments in the temple of our thought ; 
one must consist of thoughts of man, and the other of thoughts 
of the outward universe, because these are the two great 
objects which stand for us to know, and about which the 
mmd craves to know. But then, next, how are we to know 
them ? By examination. The mind looks forth as if it were 
searching for something : first, it searches to know what is 
in the department in which it looks, and then it searches 
further and seeks to look behind that which it has found to 
be, to find out why it is. 

Which side of the great temple of thought shall we, then, 
suppose ourselves first beginning to build ? The department 
concerned with human life, and more particularly our own 
life, for that is the thing nearest to us, — that it is which it 
most concerns us to know, — ^that it is which we have to build 
up and rule, — and it is life kindred to that, which we have to 
minister to and improve in others. And then, further, we 
take our own spirits, or life, as emblems of God. Surely, 
therefore, we ought especially to know something about l^iat 
to which we liken him. I may also mention, that if we b^;in 
with the study of our own me, then we are able to work 
outward in regular order and see the exact relation which 
each study bears to that life. 

You have lately been through the elementary principles of 
the science of our life or mind, and, therelbre, I shall only 
give you the following questions for your exercise. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BUILDraa IN THE COURTS OF HUMANITY. 



LESSOK I. 

KSSTJLL PHILOSOPHY. — INTEI.LECTT7AL IHTEKPKETATION. 

What is the mmd, or spirit, or life — or, in other words. 




pure lormr — i^ut, as tms is cumcuit, to wnat may 
compare the mind ? — What is always goii^ on in the mind ? 
(pp. 136-7-8) — ^How do these changes come there, and what 
are the instruments by which God acts ? — ^What are the two 
great classes of actions proceeding in the mind ? (The Intel- 
lectual and the Emotional.) To what are they respectiyely 
compared? — ^Name the various intellectual actions and de- 
flcribe them (pp. 138 — 143). — ^What valuable assistance does 
this knowledge give us in the work of education ? (It teaches 
us to distinguish the faculties which are to be disciplined, 
and it shows us what are the kinds of thoughts by which the 
discipline of each is to be effected.) — ^Into what two classes 
are the emotional actions (or feelings) of the mind divided, 
and how are they represented ? (p. 146) — How does the mind 
discover the relative worth of these classes, and of their 
various members ; and what do we call the feeling or faculty 
which reveals this, and how is it represented ? (pp. 145-6W 
What is the one office of the various feelings r (p. 144)-^ 
How is the Will represented ? — ^What is the lowest division 
of emotions contained in the higher class ? (pp. 146-7) — ^How 
are they represented, and to what work do they prompt the 
mind ? — ^What are the feelings of the humblest class which 
oppose these ? — ^Describe them and the temptations they offer 
(pp. 148-50). — ^Mention a still higher division of the highest 
class of feelings, and describe them and their office (pp. 151-2). 
What principle of education do we gain from noticing the 
nature of these feelings — I mean, as to the method to be 
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adopted' for awaketung tbem? (p. 15i)— If we hove active 
the feelings of love and pity, vmat sort of actiojiGf ^aH we 
desire to do ? (pp. 158-4) — ^What will actions seem to tis 'fite ? 
— *Wliat aits the prineipcJ classes of good actions that We 6kti 
perform to bless others? (p. 155) — What are the piinct^ 
classes of evU actions that hring harm to others ?-^HoW are 
1^ never-ending consequences of actions shown ? (pp. 15'5-6) 
—What is the fiPe of mmistration to others ? (The benevbfent 
lilb.) — And if we obey all the highest feelings of the mind, 
and rule the spirit according to the holy order the conscience 
dictates, what life do we recdize ? (The life of self-modulation, 
or hoKness, or divine order.) — ^What is the opposite to this 
stAte of divine order? (The state of self-debasement.) — ^De- 
scribe it (pp. 157-8). — ^Describe the consequences in our nature 
of not ruling Ihe lower principles of the mind; but bemg 
conquered bjr them (p. 158).— When the mind devoteir itiseff 
to all Ihe higher fbeungs, what capacity arises ? (p. 1S0) — 
What is God seen to be, and what feelings turn to the thought 
of him with delight, and why, and what do these feelings 
become converted into ? (The religious feelings.) — ^Describe 
the efi^t upon the spiritual life, of the yearning of ^ese 
feelings towards God (p. 160). 



LBSSON IL . .1 ' < 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. — ^MOBAL XNTEBPBEXAXXON. , 

In our first lessons we said that we exist for three great 
ends. First, to bless ourselves, by building up the mind- 
world in truth and beauty (the intellectual life), and to 
awaken within the mind the Hfe of divine affections (the 
holy life.) Second, to bless others, by being God*8 minielers 
to iheir happiness and nobleness. Third, to seek closer union 
with the all-perfect Spiiit himself (the i^ligious Hfe). Bttt 
in oar later lessons we have divided the first, as it naldr^jjr 
di:Hdes itself, into two ends, and we^ have al86 redogniied ^ 
olaim of our material life ; so that we now say there lilfe -fite 
ends of life. This study of the mind, therefore, be(d«'im!fl^- 
diately upon the reali^Sftidn of our life ) for it shoWii^idfs'i^tHl 
more convincingly the truth of the dbctrine of Our" fiti^-fbM 
life, and is full of hints as to the methods we are tti puiittfe 
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to attain it As tO'the iatellectual, the holv, fuad the religious 
life, this is obvious. But does this study assist us in the 
benevolent life ? Yes, most particularly. It is by noticing 
how oiur own minds work, that we learn to infer the workup 
oi the minds of others. By noticing how we think and feel, 
we shall be able to understand what others think and feel, 
and so avoid those things that excite thoughts and fieelings 
which benevolence would not wish to awt^n, and do tiie 
things that excite the thoughts and feelings which benevo-* 
lence would desire. Take an example : — ^You learn from the 
study of mind that the only power we have over our thoughts 
is to attend or not attend to them. We neither create nor 
destroy them. If, then, your £riend is in grief, and you wish 
to console him, it is vain to tell him not to dweU upon the 
distressing thought ; he has no direct pow^ over that thought 
to baiiish it. £ndeavour to suggest to him some other 
thoughts which shall interest and attract his mind ; and as he 
attends to these, the pain&l thought, no longer attended to« 
will vanish. In the same way, if you wish to deliver minds 
from low temptations, endeavour to occupy the attention with 
other and nobler thoughts. You may even, sometimes, re- 
cover persons firom disease of the mind — 'which generally 
consists in the being subject to some delusive fixed idea — ^by 
adopting the same plan — suggesting those ideas which may 
call the attention away from the delusion. Every lesson on 
the mind, therefore, should be made the means of suggesting 
moral and practical lessons — ^lessons to stimulate and to guide 
us in {he intellectual, the benevolent, and the holy life. 



LESSON III. 

' mtSTAI^ PHILOSOPHY.— EEXIGIOUS INTEBPEETATION. 

!GiuT the- study of mind should be made the means of sug* 
g^^tiv^ religious lessons, and of stimulating the religious 
Ufe^ .^Xhis chapel, or sanctuary of the tem^, should also 
h^Y^ jlAs altar to God. The phenomena of our minds ace a 
nip^ wjimderful manifestation of God than the phenomena 
^( ftui^ard natm-e. When we are studying the nund, we are 
va . A„sj)]prit^al world-rr-a world of living ckxuds ; we see thought 
a|^,,,thqught rise and rest for a moment on those wondrous 
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eloud-walls— like images sometimes seen on the mountain 
mist— «nd then pass away to he succeeded hy others. We 
see, as it were, a perpetual hand-writing, or rather picture- 
writing, on that wondrous scroll. We sit still in contempla- 
tion, wrapped in that doud-land, and hehold, so to speak, a 
series of panoramic scenes pass hefore us. We have learnt 
to classify these pictures, and call one class perceptions, 
another memories, another imaginations, another reasonings ; 
and the tendency and capacity of this cloud-world to have 
each class in turn, we call fiunilties or powers. But still this 
classification has done nothing for us to explain the wonder. 
Its mystery remains ever the same. We see the writing 
or the pictures of thought, hut we see not the hand that 
writes them. We know nothing of the mode by which they 
are formed. We speak of forming them ; but, after all, we 
know yery well we do not form our thoughts; they are 
formed for us, and we only attend to them. We 
know not truly, as Job said, " whence cometh wisdom, and 
where is the place of understanding?" We read that in 
ancient times, when the great king of the Babylonians was 
feasting in his mighty palace with his princes and companions, 
** There came the fingers of a man's hand," and wrote mys- 
terious characters upon the walls ; and the king, when he 
beheld the mystenr, was struck with religious awe — ** His 
countenance was changed and his thoughts tronbled him, so 
that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one 
against another." And, if toe giye ourselyes up to the religious 
impressions that come upon us from the study of mind, shall 
we not feel some solemn awe while we are wiuiin this region, 
at the perception that we are within the presence of this 
great mystery ; and that pictures and hieroglyphics are eyery 
moment being written on those walls, though we can see 
neither writer nor hand ? And so, too, if we examine into the 
mystery of the feelings, we find ourselyes no less in contact 
with the awfiil presence. We are in contact with a life not 
our own. Neither our wisdom nor our will created these 
feelings, called them up, put breath into them. No, they 
come upon us from another wisdom and another will than 
ours. They are reyelations to our mind of the wishes for us 
of another and infinite mind. When we listen to these 
feelings, and especially to those of the higher kind, it is not 
the hand- writing on the cloud- wall that startles us, but the 
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breathing of soft perauasiye Yoices, in low heavenly muBie, 
Btealiog through that wondrous world — a xnuaic that comes 
and goes, — ^that rises and £alk,-*>that waxes now loud and 
julnlant, and sinb9 again into softest, wildest plaints,— «nd all 
by hiws heyond our reach. And now, perhaps, we shall 
suspect that much of the m^terious ohann of music for us 
suises &om the dimly-perceiyed &ct that it is an outward 
representation of the life of the spirit. It is the mysteries c^ 
our own spirits we hear in music, the pleadings of our hotter 
nature, the rejoioii^ of gratitude and triumph, the tremhlii^ 
of hope and fear, the discordant Tvnces of lower principles, 
the deep earnest yearning for some unattained heauty, the 
plaints of disappointment and penitence. But who is it 
that writejB these pictures and Weathes this wondrous music 
in the soul? It is not some blind stream of power or 
subtle fluid. No, it is another liying, thinking mind like our 
own, but infinitely grander. And these wonders in our 
mind are necessarily hints and tokens to us of the secret won- 
ders of that infinite mind. Thus we see how the study of the 
phenomena of the inner spirit introduces us more particularly 
into the presence of God, where we read his awful hand- 
writing, where we hear his solemn whispers, like the whispers 
of the deep woods, or the sighing of the eternal ocean, but far 
more articulate than they. And may we not at this thought 
feel again the reverence and the holy fear that we may imagine 
the young prophet to have felt when — ^in the temple of the Lord, 
where the altar of God was — ^he was startled &om his sleep 
by the voice of God calling unto him, and felt, as it were, the 
very breath of the Holy One and the presence of the Most 
High upon his spirit ? Why should we not realize this, and 
say, as Samuel did, " Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth ?" 
And yet, how awful is the thought that we are thus in the 
presence of God ! For what is it that we are near ? It is 
infinite and awful might, in whose immediate presence our 
insect power rests. It is the being whose voice could rend 
the universe in atoms with a thimder peal, at which all life 
should perish with affiright — speaking to us in calm but 
earnest whispers. It is clear-eyed, profound, infinite thought 
that reads us through and through, and before which our 
poor knowledge is like the attempts of the blind to conceive 
of the glories of tbe heavens. It is perfect and un- 
bounded truthfulness, before which om* little fallacies, and 
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Belf-delusioiiB, and greater fidsehooda are net, like poor insect 
webs, in the burning light that penetrates them fhrongh and 
through, and reveals £eir beginnings and their ends. It is 
perfect sanctity, that is ever conscious of all noUest and 
grandest, all most loving and beautiful purposes, standing 
close, and looking upon us witii infinite sorrow ihat we 
can 'be so weak and sinfiil. And it is in&aite' lave and 
83rmpathy, too, with which we are in contact, which can 
never forget us, for it converses with us every moment. 

And now, in what words can we express the religious 
emotions which these contemplations give us ? In the words 
of Jacob, *' Surely Qod is in this place, and I knew it not" — 
the words of the Psalmist, " Oh Loid, Ihou hast sean^ed 
me and known me," &c.**P8alm cxxadz, to versa 6^ 
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. CHAPTER XV. 



BUILDING IN THE COURTS OF HUMANITY, 

CONTINinSD. 



LESSON I. 

BJOGJIAPHT.— UTTEUCECTFIX INTBBFBXTATIOK. —OBJECTS 
AKD -XBTHOO Of STtTDTlNG BI06BAFHT. 

We kave, then, laid the foundationB, at least, of the first 
compartment or sanctuary in the temple of knowledge — that 
of mental science; and have erected there an altar before 
which to offer up our worship to the Most High. We have 
surveyed the mysteries of our own inner life. What is the 
next department of study to which we must turn? Why, 
we look round and notice that we are encompassed, and have 
been preceded, by a world of human life — hj millions of 
human spirits like our own ; and, having found the study of 
our own life so deeply interesting, we feel a powerful curiosity 
to look into the life of others. What do we want to know ? 
Whether other minds are characterized by the same general 
laws which govern our own. We soon find that they are. 
Then we want to know how — ^being very much under the 
same conditions as ourselves — ^they have proceeded — ^how 
they have been influenced — ^what has been the result in their 
lives. But especially when we come to know that the grand 
thing for us in this world is, to realize the five-fold Hfe ; then 
feeling that it is the one thing for others, too, we want to 
know to what extent they have realized this life — ^how they 
have succeeded and how they have failed. If it were possible 
for us, we could take an interest in going over the whole 
human race, and noticing the history of each individual life ; 
but as this is impossible, as only comparatively few such 
histories have been laid open to us — and as even of these we 
cannot find time to study the whole — we are obliged to make 
a selection. And upon what principles do we make it ? Why, 
those who have most realized any of the higher forms of life 

Q 
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are ever the most interesting to us. It is because they have 
attained this nobler form of life, that we wish to know more 
particularly how they attained it, and what was its precise 
character and history. Hence, besides the Scripture lives, 
let us study together the lives of Augustine, Jerome, Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, Latimer, and Eidley, George Fox, Fenelon, 
and Arnold, as men who have attained to a large measure 
of the religious and holy life. Let us study the lives of John 
Howard, Oberlin, NeflP, Pestalozzi, Mrs. Fry, and Robert 
Walker, as illustrations of the benevolent life. Let us study 
Pascal, Milton, Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Columbus, Ckdileo, 
Heyne, William Hutton, Ferguson, and Arkwright, as iUustra- 
tions of the intellectual life. The busts and epitaphs of these 
illustrious persons are scattered about this building, in those 
aisles which you know form the compartments sacred to 
biography. 

We commenced our lessons in the chapel of the mind, 
which lies at the corner of the building. Thence we now 
issue into the aisles of Biography ; and this latter compart- 
ment runs round the whole buOduig and flanka the qjbambei' of 
every study, to signify that every study is also best illustrated 
by the biography of those who have been distinguished therein. 

And it is by keeping in mind why we study biography, 
that we shall know how to study it. In studying any one'e 
history, we should first strive to ascertain what is the kind 
of life for which the individual is remarkable; then what was 
the particular, form of that life, — ^how it stood related, to all 
the different kinds of life which we are to realize, — what 
difficulties he had to contend with in attaining the life realised, 
— ^how they were overcome,— -what failures there were, — what 
motives the mind seems to have obeyed in itsxlifferent actioBS* 
and what judgment our mind.gives^ as to the noblenesa or 
ignobleness of the conduct pursued and the character exhibited 
in the various passages of life. 



LESSOX II. 

BIOOBAPHY— ^iiOBAL INTERPBETATrON. 

BiOGBAiPHT is a writing out, in the lives of others^ of. the 
principles existing within our own minds. Wh^iever waread, 
then, of any one remarkable for the attainment of the higher 
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ionns of life, we are reminded of what our own minds— or 
rather, God*8 teachings in our minds — ^are always prompting 
UB to be. Now, as long as we rest on ourselves alone, we are 
too apt to be distrustfbil of these teachings— too apt to find 
them weak and timid; but when we seem to hear them 
^)eaking in the noble lives of many others, then our faith 
and trust in them is strengthened ; our better nature, which 
before spoke in a whisper only, seems now to take to itself 
the voices of a multitude of similar natures, and to speak to 
us with the overpowering force of many waters. And how 
shall we ever more hesitate to give ourselves up to whatever 
our souls tell us to be most noble, now that we see that 
Howard, and OberKn, and Pestalozzi, and Arnold, and Pascal, 
and Milton, and a host of others, have lived the nobler life 
before us ? Biography, then, gives us faith in our own higher 
natttre. When we read such noble lives, that higher nature 
within us begins to speak to us with new and persuasive 
power. It says, " Go and do thou likwise." It reproaches 
us, and fills us with shame that we are so far behind the 
noble ones of whom we read. It persuades us so eloquently, 
that a new ambition awakens in our bosoms, and makes 
us determine that we will be like them. This study of 
Mography also gives us courage and faith in our capacities> 
We see that those who have risen to so noble a life have been 
men like ourselves ; and we think that what men have done 
men may do. The study of biography acts upon us more 
powerfully than the study of the abstract principles of 
feiigion and duty ; because it meets a tendency in us to enact 
or personate any character that excites our admiration. 

Biography also gives us deep insight into the moral charac- 
ter of actions and dispositions, by laying open to us, as in a 
picture, their consequences, even the most distant. It thus 
makes us feel sin to be exceedingly sinM, and goodness to be 
exceedingly good and blessed. 

In biography we watch some seed of evil — some bad dis- 
position or action once harboured in early youth — take root 
and develope itself, until it corrupts and withers the whole 
character, and causes misery to many connected with it. 
We see some noble tendency once entertained, in the same 
way become habitual, and grow and strengthen, until it 
becomes a governing principle of the mind, fills the life with 
noble aims and deeds, and sheds blessina^ on all around, 

Q 2 ^ 
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USSSOK UL 

BIOGSAFHT — SELtOIOrs UfTEKPHBTATTON. 

When we read the liveft of men like oozselves beLengiDg 
to sach diffisrent ages of the world, and notice how they also 
exhibit the fiame principlee which exist within ourselves — ^the 
same inteUectoal activi^— -the same noble and humble feel' 
ing»-*-^e same directing consdenoe,— «nd then remember 
that we before considered these, when in our own mind, as the 
action of Deity, we have a wonderlnl and aw&d illustration 
of the nniyersality and constancy of that actionr-*of how God 
never changes or wearies — ^how time is nothing to him— -how 
with him it is always one eternal Now ; for he whispers the 
same lesson to day to our minds that he whispered to the 
patriarchs nearly four thousand years ago on ^ Plains of 
Syria. Space and distance are nothing to him* He is as 
present with Jerome in Palestine, with Augustine in AMca, 
as with us in England. 

And then biogn^hy teUs us, too, of the constancy and 
eternal sincerity of God's moral sentiments. He never ceases 
to whisper the same moral lessons into the minds of men. 
He never grows tired, though generation after generation 
and millions upon milHons seem to heed him not ; he ever 
goes on whispering that still small voice that will make the 
world hear it at the last. 

What an example this is to us to be patient in teaching, 
and still to go on with quiet and unchanging hearts ; giving 
forth all the good and the true that we c^, although we 
behold no results of our work. 

In the history of the minds who have lived in this world, 
but especially of the noblest, we read, then, as in a book, the 
testimony to God's moral nature. It is there that, on. living 
page after page. He still writes out His moral sentiments and 
holy will. Indeed it is by the expression of himself in the 
human spirit that we learn the moral character of God. 

The scriptures themselves, properly considered, are a select 
portion of that biography in which God has expressed, ^tiU 
more fully than in general, his will and nature. Th^y are. 
the divinest biography. And not only in reading them m^ 
reverence, but in perusing all the examples we can of noUe 
life, we become more deeply impressed with the x(^ty. of 
God's moral grandeur. . , . . , . 
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Perhaps it may suggest itself to vou at first that the scrip* 
tures are something more than biography. Yes, they are 
Something more than the mere history of the conduct of the 
seripture writers ; but they are an expression of their inward 
Iffe—iAi^ life inspired by God ; and hence, in a higher sense, 
are stiU biography. And so the biography of all highest 
minds is furnished, not merely by the history of their lives, 
but by the writings, the poetry, the meditations, the reflec* 
tions, or other creations by which they have expressed the 
bi^lier'life that was in them. Thus the literature, at least, 
bequieathed to us by great minds, must be taken as a portion of 
their biography. And now you may understand why, in the 
arrangements of this temple of education, we consider biogra- 
phy so immediately introductory to religion, and make its 
courts next to the court of worship. Biography, you perceive, 
wisely read, reveals to us what is truly divine both in God 
and man ; and it not only makes us know the divine — ^it makes 
us venerate it too. There is something divine within our- 
selves ; but it is when we see it painted forth, as it were, at 
large in the life of nobler beings, that we discover its glory, 
and learn to reverence it both in them and ourselves. And 
this reverence for the divine in man once awakened, learns to 
mount up as worship to God above. If we give ourselves up 
to the religious impressions which biography makes, we shall 
be raised to devotional feelings, which will then find a glad 
retief in expressing themselves in the words of inspired devo- 
timi, such as we shall find in Psalm cxix, v. 137 ; or Psalm 
Ixxxix, V. 14 ; Psalm xxxvi, v. 5, &c. ; Psalm Ixxi, v. 19. 
And I would earnestly recommend you for the cultivation a£ 
the religious life, both in yourselves and in your pupils, 
when, after turning to the religious contemplation of a sub- 
ject, the mind is moved by religious feeling, to seek to give it 
expression by appropriate language. Remember that it is 
a general law of the mind that its life of every kind is brought 
out into fulness and distinctness by expression. But remem- 
ber, also, that expression of our high feelings in language 
soon becomes untrue and merely sentimental, unless it is 
followed by correspondent expression in our whole life and 
cdnduct. 

Lessons in biography should also be occasions for our trust 
iA the presence and guidance of God. We see that he has 
been, from- the beginning of time, with those who listened to 
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him and Bouglit bim ; and we are sure, therefore, that he will 
be with us tojo, if we listen to him and seek him. / Sentiments 
of trust rise, which we may express in ^e following words : — 
Paalm x^i, y. 4 and 5 ; Psalm xxiii, v, 1—6. 

Such lessons are, also, the occasions for the exercise of our 
gratitude. There are no blessings which God has given us 
equal to the blessings of being able to realize some portion of 
the intelligent, the benevolent, the holy, and religious life ; 
and we discover that it has been his method to give us this 
life chiefly through the instrumentality of greater minds who 
awaken it in us, who give us knowledge, call forth our 
reverence, and encourage us to goodness. Let us thank God, 
then, above all things, for his gift to us of these superior 
minds, which are lights and fountains of the world. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BUILDING IN THE COURTS OP HUMANITY, 

CONTINUED. 



LESSON I. 

P0LI1M€AX OEOOKAPHT. 1NTEI.LECTUAI. INTEEPSETATION. 

We wish, however, to know more of our common family 
tlian we can learn from biography. We should, as I before 
said, be willing to know something of every individual life ; 
but^ as that is impossible, we must adopt the plan which we 
adopt in all sciences, when we have to deal with a vast num- 
ber of individuals ; we must group the individuals into classes, 
and be content with knowing something of each class, without' 
descending to the peculiarities of each individual. Himian 
beings, then, are most easily classed into races, those of each 
race into £5unilies, and those of each family into nations. We 
first of all look down, in imagination, on the whole human 
race (p. 119), and see them spread over the earth ; and, to 
our minds, they divide themselves, first, into the five race9 — 
the Caucasian, Mongolian, American, Malay, and Negro. 
Next, the Caucasian race divides itself principally into the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, the Greek-Latin, the Sclavonic, the 
Shemitic, the Indian, the Tatar, and the Coptic families; 
and so of the others. The Teutonic family divides itself into 
the German, the Danish, the Norwegian, the Swedish, the 
Icelandic, the HoUandish (or Dutch), the Flemish (or Belgian), 
the Swiss, the English, and Lowland Scotch nations. The (^eek- 
Latin family divides itself into the French, the Italian, the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Greek nations. The Shemitic 
family divides into the Arab, the Jewish, and, generally, the 
indigenous nations inhabiting Western Asia. The Celtic 
family contains the Gaelic, the native Irish, the Welsh, 
Manx, Cornish, and Bretonese nations. 

About these races, fhmilies, and nations the mind wishes' 
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to know facts siinilar to tko^e which it wished to know about 
individuak — ^How has such people advanced in this Tarious life 
which we are created to realize ? A word has been invented 
to express this advancement of a whole people in life — ^it is 
** civilization/' What we always wish to know of a people, 
tiierefore, is, What adv^cement has it made in civilization — 
in other words, in material, intellectual, benevolent, holy, and 
religious life? We are interested in a people, as m an 
individual, precisely in proportion to the development of its 
life. As we called the study of the individual life biography 
(from bios^ hfe, and graphia^ description), we may call the 
study of the life of a people poliography (from poUa^ a state 
or c(»nmunity, and graphia, description). 

In the study of poliography, then, we first contemplate 
the different progress of the races, and find that the Caucasian 
is generally in great advance of the others in the attainment of 
every kind of well-being, while different branches of the Negro 
family are sunk to a condition scarcely above that of the 
inferior animals. 

Of the Caucasian race, the Teutonic nations — the English, 
the Americans, the Germans, have preceded all others in the 
world in the present day. But the Greek- Latin nations, 
especially the French and the Italians, nearly rival them ; 
and aU the nations of this latter family have among them 
relics of ancient civilization, which show that once that family 
was far in advance of all the rest. 

The Shemitic nations are, at present, in a very low state of 
civilization ; but, there are among them traditions and relics, 
especially among the Jews, and in Babylon, and Nineveh, 
which show that in ancient times some of them had attained 
considerable civilization, and the Jews, especially, considerable 
moral and religious civilization. 

The Indian nations are at present in an inferior state of 
civilization ; but there are among them, too, traditions and 
relics which show that in ancient time there was a consider- 
able Indian civilization. 

ITie Coptic nations are also, at present, in a low state of 
civilization ; but there exist throughout the valley of Egypt 
and Nubia, relics of architecture and other arts, which show 
that there was anciently a considerable Coptic civilization. 

We are naturally led to study, first, those people which 
exhibit the greatest proofs of present, or relies of past, civi- 
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Ezation. The study of the national life (poliograpby) in the 
present is called poK^cal geography. The study of national 
me in the past is called history. But why is the study of 
man in nations called geography, which properly means earth- 
description ? Because though it is the study of man, it is 
the study of him with constant reference to the place he 
occupies on the earth's surfece — his polio-eeo-graphy. 
Political geography, then, is really the commencmg point of 
liistory. It is the history of the present, firom which we 
naturally take our departure, and penetrate back into the history 
of the past.* It is, therefore, manifest, that to make our 
studies of geography bear most especially on our studies of 
history, we should first study the politicfld geography of the 
nations whose history, also, is most generally studied. But 
in order to be able to estimate properly the advances man 
has made in civilization, it will be desirable to set out from 
the study of man in his lowest state. Take, therefore,— 

Ist, of the Negro race : — Senegambia, Gruinea, Bosjemans. 
2nd, of the American race : — the Di^er and other Indians. 
3rd, of the Malays : — ^Fejee Islands, 
4th, of the Mongolians : — Esquimaux. 

Th^ proceed to the nobler nations, thus : — 

Ist, Teutonic, — ^Great Britain and its dependencies. 

2nd, Celtic : — Ireland, Highlands, Wales, Man. 

3rd, Greek-Latin : — France, Italy, Greece, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. 

4th, Shemitic (and Tatar) : — Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Kurdistan, Irak Arabi. 

5th, Coptic, (Shemitic and Tatar) : — ^Egypt, Nubia, 

6th, Indian: — Hindustan, Persia. 

7th, Sclavonic : — Russia. 

8th, Mongolian : — China. 

In .studying each nation, the principal facts should be com- 
pared with opposite facts in the life of the lower nations, for 
the purpose mentioned above. They should also be compared 

'* Thw history is thd political geography of the past. What is 
iisuslly called ancient geography is not paraUel to modem political 
g^^jgraphy; it eomprehends a mvioh narrower, field, and is reamr only 
ancient Topographj — (place-description) — and should he considered a 
part of history. 
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.with kindred facts in the life of other nations of the same 
family, in order that an idea may be gained of the whole 
family. When these nations have been studied, the pupils 
may return, proceeding through the families and races in the 
same order, noticing me nations before omitted. The ques- 
tions which you may put to your classes, to fix their minds 
upon the important facts in the national life of the people 
studied, are as follow ; — 

To what race and family belongs the nation you are study- 
ing ? — Can yon tell me anything of the general characteristics 
of that race and family, so as to afford some indication of what 
one may expect to find in this nation? — ^What is the magnitude 
of the nation — i. «., its number of individuals ? — What degree 
of advancement has it made in material well-being, and what 
f^re proofs of this ? (Manufactures, agriculture, fisheries, com- 
merce, common arts of life, roads, canals.-^Describe the state 
and peculiarities of each.) — ^Describe the country in which 
these people live ; its form, situation, latitude and longitude ; 
vegetable zone (p. 118); animals once natural to it and now 
foimd ; nature of the surface ; if connected with any great 
mountain system ; its geological formations. — ^Draw the coun- 
try, show its watershed and the course of its rivers. (In 
future lessons fill in the political divisions.) Now mention 
the fEicilities or difficulties to civilization which nature has 
placed around this people, and what effect these have had in 
aiding or retarding their civilization, or giving it a peculiar 
character. 

Describe and mark on your maps the towns which are the 
principal centres of its civilization, and the peculiar classes of 
mdustry followed in each. Make these towns the centres for 
becoming acquainted with the names, situations, and charac- 
ter of the adjacent counties, or other political divisions ; and 
notice how the character of the town is modified by the 
circumstances of the surrounding district. 

Now describe the degree of intellectual civilization Ur 
^hich the nation has attained ; if it has a national literature; 
ff it has attained to eminence in the arts and sciences ; and, 
if so, who are the celebrated individuals who have contributed 
io tMs ; am<wig what classes educaticm is most prevalent, 
«nd to what extent generally di&sed ; what institutions 
exist for the advancement of knowledge, as coQeges, schools, 
tibraries, nmseums, mechanics' institutions, &c.; if books are 
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cheap, and mucli read ; and what is still to be desired for the 
promotion of intellectual civilization. 

Describe the condition of benevolence or humanity to which 
the people have arrived ; the mode in which they act towards 
each other in common daily life. — ^Take two examples, the high- 
est and the lowest. — ^What provision do they make for the poor 
and suffering classes among them ? — ^Of what improvement in 
this respect could you conceive ? — ^How do they act towards 
inferior animals ? — How do they act towards criminals ? — How 
far have they got rid of the old, savage war-spirit? — Are 
there any cruel or ferocious sports or habits among them ? 

Describe the condition of the people as to holy self-govern- 
ment. — Is there a general reverence in society for those who 
govern themselves by the highest principles, and disapproba- 
tion of those who yield to the lower ? 

Take the state of society a hundred years ago, and show 
what lower principles were then very generally yielded to, 
which are now very generally restrained, and then state if 
there has been moral progress. — State what principles the 
young are almost everywhere taught to restrain and what 
to serve. 

Then do you conceive there is any thing like moral aspira- 
tion in the heart of society ? — ^Yet state what lower principled 
still too often conquer men. — ^What crimes and vices are 
jHrevalent ? — ^What higher principles call in vain and are not 
served ? — Have the people risen to that state when the mind 
becomes touched by reugious impressions, as to the hidden 
cause of this outward world ; or has any portion of the people 
become again insensible to those impressions, through a false 
philosophy ? — State how that false philosophy arises (p 208), 
and why it is false. — ^Analyse the religion of the religious 
6lasses. — Is it a noble or inferior religion — t. e., First, Ard 
the ideas it seeks to express of a noble order — I meanj does 
it represent God as a perfect, intellectual, benevolent, and 
holy mind, or life ; and does it represent the service which 
God most requires from «<« to be the development of our 
higher life ?— iSecond, Does it seek to express itself in th€ 
highest form of noble language and noble life, or in lo^er 
forms of mere ceremony and symbol ? — Show what doctrine^ 
and practices prevail, opposed to these conditons. — What twd 
functions in society has it been found are absolutely necessary 
to the production of civilization? (First, the function ot 
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pn^duction, vMch consists in any kind of work^ art« oumu&e- 
ture, or learning ; second, the function of proieotioft, whioh 
consists in protecting the workers and others from all en- 
eroachm^its, violence, or injustice.) Is not an industrioas 
and well-ordered communily in this respect an exact refHre- 
sentation of the individual Hfe, when propeily developed? 
(Yes ; in the right individual life there are two distinct 
functions : we have always, individually,. £rst, to be exerting 
our powers to do something good and noble to satisfy the 
higher desires ; and then, secondly ^ ta be always watchful to 
repress the lower principles, which, like enemies or criminals,, 
would be disturbing the inward order and interfering with 
the action of the higher principles.) And, in society, what 
two conditions do you consider to be absolutely essential to 
the progress of true civilization? . {IM^erty for the develop- 
ment of the productive mind, and yet order ^ by which- that 
liberty is secured from becoming mutual vicdenoe an^ wrong.) 
In the country which you are studying, what security iet 
order exists--*!. 0., what is the government ?•— What force, has 
it?-^Is it stroi^ or weak in the habits of the people to 
submit to it ? — ^Are there just and equal laws, and are tker 
poor as well as the rich protected by them ?-— What standi in 
the way of this equal protection ;-*How are the laws made, 
and what security is there for their being made equal for' all 
parties ?-^Do you consider there are securities for liberty 
mider this arrangement ? 



UISSON II. 

POLITICAL GEOGBAPHY — JtOBAL INXEjaPBETATION. . 

In all this study of natk>nal life, remember that we bavc 
been inquiring into the prepress which the natioii has -made 
in civilifcation, or the development of its life. A^d, in tihe 
whole of "this inquiry, you have had, at the bottom of your 
mind, the idea that the nation, as weU as the individual, eidsts 
for the purpose of developing its life- You must, '^len, hkve 
had some sort of ideal of what a life is when prop^y 
developed, by which to compare. (Sketch t^t ideal Ib^ f l^. ) 
Kbw, as you compare each nation with that ideal, y^-'<£bl 
respect and admiration for the nation, do you not, ejEaofljr. in 
proportion as it approaches the standard? The "pictuteof 
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iiUmanity, low down in the sotle of life, like that of the B«nk- 
men, nationaHy, or that of some poor miserable criminal inha- 
bitant of a cellar in <Mie of oar own large towns, individually, 
amkeMi in us feelings of ayersion, and fear, and pity. Now, 
bofw does all this b«ir upon our own moral life r Why, we 
have be«n proving to ourselves that we have the idea of a 
noble life ; we have been declarmg that we know that we all 
ought to press forward towards it,«^that we, in our hearts, 
honour all beings, in proportion as they approach it ; and are 
compelled to look upon them with fear, pity, and aversion, 
in proportion as they mnk below it. Now, these ideas and 
feedings turn round upon our own conduct, and tell us we 
are to strive to develope our higher life ; they pour upon us 
reproach and condemnation, if we are not striving ; they give 
TIB peace and self-approval, in proportion as we have faith- 
&dly striven. Again, we have seen a most important fact 
in the philosophy of national life : we have seen that the 
advancement oi every naition, from the mere brute towards 
higher happiness and development, must depend on individual 
virtue. Men must repress their lower tendencies — ^love of 
ease, appetite^ anger, fear, vanity, pride, love of wealth, and 
powex^^-and obey their higher feelings, as benevolence and 
leive ef imowle^^, sense of beauty, &c., before there can be 
any progress. You see tiiat iSie unrestrained indulgence of 
pertons in • ikeae lower tendencies is the greatest obstacle to 
the happiness and progress of society, and often completely 
undoes all that the greatest exertions effect. Love of indo- 
lence, for example, is the obstacle to all industry, and that 
weUbeing which flows from industry. Take the state of the 
Irish nation as an example of this. Refer, for another illus- 
tration, to the 6t6ry of Willfem (p. 1©5). 

Ijvw of eensual enjoyment impairs the health, and dulls 
tkeee'fitoidties which are necessary to serve man, takes away 
ail ■ taoUe derare to serve him, and leads the mind to dis- 
vegaxd att rights of others that interfere with its own gratifi- 
efttioA. Take iUustrations feom the life of WiUiam, or that 
oCithe Roman emperors. For one instance of the mode in 
wfaieh indulgence in wrong desire leads to think little of the 
rigkte of otSters^ sea Ihfi life of David, in connection with 
QriaJ^<f His sin was a violation of the rights of relationship ; 
asd^^in' order to violate these, he violated the ^till higher 
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Show how the violatum of the rights of rehiUnuhip leads 
to the most dreadful miseiy in £unilies,-^how deeply those 
who are wronged sufifer, — ^how they are deprived cif their 
highest privilege — Gloving and esteeming those dear to thenu 
Show how it introduces the utmost confusion into socie^, 
amid which all the purer feelings of love and home pmsh. 
Show the violent hatred and strife it engenders. 

The indulgence of anger and an angry disposition is injari^ 
ous to society, because it leads to the infliction of injuries* 
and generally to the making others unhappy. The induj^nce 
of fear deprives us of the power and energy necessary to 
overcome the difficulties in the way of serving others ; it pre-> 
vents us even from gaining the ability to serve men. The indul* 
gence of pride, or too much regard for ourselves, raises 
indignation and hatred in others, causes us to assume an 
offensive position towards them, and prevents us from having 
that sympathy with them which leads us to serve them. 

Indulgence in vanity, or too sensitive a regard to tiie 
opinion of others, is aptr-^when we have to do, as mmt of us 
have, with the weak, inferior, ignorant, or wicked-— to make us 
follow the conduct which will please them, and to shrink from 
following our own conviction of what is right ; oonsequentlyy 
we then do not those things which benefit society, but the 
opposite. And in the same way you may trace the e&ets of 
all slavery to our lower principles ; while you may show that 
all obedience to our higher principles^-4» the love of know 
ledge, to benevolence, to conscience, and to Godrr-leads us to 
do those things which are beneficial to every one, ajui whidl 
promote the progress of the national life. 

Thus the study of national life, like that of individual lile, 
by laying open to us the consequences of actions and dispoei-* 
tions, reveals to us more and more the sinfulness of sin and 
the beauty of goodness. It raises in us hatred to the one and 
love to the other. Instructed by this knowledge, benevc^i^Qe 
takes up a loftier and lai^er empire in our life, and oommsnds 
us not only to be kind to those about us, but to pursue eivery 
virtue and abstain from every sin. With this knowledge* 
love bec<Mnes to us what St. Paul saw it, the " fulfilling of Sie 
law." We see that all sin works ill to our neighbour ; and as 
love cannot work such ill, it requires the abstineaoe from aia 
and the obedience of the law of righteousness. We see now, 
too, why society punishes great criminals as its deteraiined 
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6i«iiilc8. Yet we are all truly the enemies of society when 
ipe'do any wrong, although it may not be always convenient 
for society to puniah us. Finally, Ood eviden^y wishes the 
moral order and progress of sociely ; therefore, when, by our 
wrong dcHiig, we offend that moral order and prevent that 
pnegfess, "we set ourselves in opposition to God. 



LSSSON III. 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION. 

Ik aU this view of nations advancing in civilization, you 
have seen a large part of a whole people— of many peoples — 
mpressed wilii what we call moral or holy feelings, aiming 
after some sort of a moral life. You have had before your 
eyes, them, the spectacle of milHons of human minds moved by 
this moral spirit. Now, if you ask yourself how this moral 
^rit eomes to them, you have at once the spectacle of the 
supreme Mind brooding over the whole human world, and 
writing out, as it were, his wishes on every human mind. 
These are like so many mfflions of books to us, in which the 
Father repeals to 'us, again and i^in, the same holy lesson. 
What a testunony this to the depth of his earnestness in this 
lesson ! What a 8<^emn determination he maintains to teach 
it to us an ! How he seems to feel it always as the chiet 
thing! How awiul, perfect, and intense, then, we ought 
from ib&B to fbel die hohness of God ! How clear and mighty 
ought it net to seem to us, written out over so vast a book, 
wm ewh countless repetitions ! These contemplations raise 
u ottf mind emotions which we may express in words ot 
Qmptme aimilar to those which we tised bdbre in Biography. 
T^e Btudy of political geogmphy also presents to us the 
picture of millions of human beings, all realizing more or less 
of Hds wonderfol Hve-fold life. Now, life in any of its forms 
is bleasing, but it is blessing in proportion to its nobleness. 
Wh&t a flood Off Messing, then, do we behold the Parent 
Spirit pouring into the spirits of his children ! He is like an 
inexhaustible fountain, pouring streams of life into milHons 
npon millions of thirsty spirits, and causing them to be rich 
and beautifhl with verdure. What an idea this gives us of 
the love of God ! We cannot imagine to ourselves the smallest 
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portion of the infinite good which he is thus pouring forth 
for ever. What is the sentiment that rises in our minds at 
this contemplation ? (See Psabn cvii, 8 ; xxxyi, 7, 8, 9 ; ciii.) 

Another religious lesson which jou may sometimes draw 
from political geography is suggested by the fact that it 
shows us aU nations, who have risen aboye the lowest animal 
life, becoming touched by religious impressions ; and therefore 
—you may TU*ge — ^we ought to trust the religious tendencies in 
ourselves as beiog not mere peculiarities of our own, but uni- 
versal tendencies of our race. Show, hence, that to be unre- 
ligious is to be indifferent and unfaithful to a high and universal 
persuasion in human nature. XJnreligiousness is unnatural- 
ness — ^that is, denial of our higher nature — just as want of 
regard to good and loving parents is unnaturdiness. But the 
reugious belief we see scatt^r^ over the world must no^ be 
taken by us as authorities for the fonm in which we are to 
thixik of God. They are proofs that the miad has a teitdeney 
to look up to God ; but then we know that each muid most 
see him through the glass of its own nature ; and when that 
nature, as it too often happens, is darkeaed by ignoranee and 
error, the idea of God is clouded over with ^rors that defozm 
his truth and beauty. We must trust in the general x^gious 
instinct, but must endeavour, by clearing our Bodnds, to see 
God as he is. Our view of him wiU always be in proportion 
to the wisdom and excellence of our own minds. 

We gain our truest idea of God from a conception of th^ 
true end of our own life. That which he has willed us most 
to aim after, that he loves and is himself. He wills us ito 4iaBi 
after the intellectual, benevoleat, holy, and i^eligious 'li£i« 
He, then, is himself an intellectual, benevolent, €md hdly 
being ; and though he cannot be properly, religious^ becfrase 
there is no being above him, yet we may attribute to him onft 
form of religion — ^he lovea and severonces' the. noble acioi^ 
than the ignoble among his creatures. > • 

Every religion in the, wcnrld may be tested, theaii hsf, the 
ideas we before mentioned (p« 235), and we may ocmaideci ii 
high or low in the scale according to the amoiuot in whidt 
these prevail in it. 



•/ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BUILDING IN THE COURTS OF HUMANITY, 

COKTINTTED. 



-kM- 



USSSON I. 

SISTOBT — INTELLECTUAL IKTEBPEETATION. 

Ws have now laid the fotmdatimi of three compartments or 
aoHstiiaries of mir temple of truth, and erected an altar to 
out Gkid in each. I«et im proceed to another. We haye 
been, in imagination, over the sorface of the earth, — looked 
dovn on many nations, tribes, and races, and marked their 
different forms and degrees of national life — but most 
especially of those who offer evidences of present, or relics of 
past, cavilization. As we come home from our flight, we 
refieet on what we have seen ; and the thought occurs to us — 
" We have only seen what i9 at the present day ; but aU 
these nations* whom we have studied must have come to 
their present condition through many steps, many changes 
and expenences, which it would be interesting, by fl3ring 
bei^ into the past, to mark. So, too, it would be interesting 
i» go back and gain some aecount of the civiHzed nations 
who harre left relics of themselves — ^to trace the steps by 
v^icb thm^ first advanced to civilization, and then lost it.'' 
And when this Humght oooum to us, we try to look back into 
the past,' and see what was there*— -but all is dark and im- 
penetrable. We feel like a person sitting on some hill top, 
around whom there has gathered some vast mist : he can see 
a few yards around him ; but when he tries to look forth on 
liie plains below, aU is hidden from him. So to us, the little 
of poliography or national Hfe we know seems but as the few 
yards of surfece around us ; and the iafinite plain of the past 
is veiled from our sight by the great mist of ignorance. But 
while we are looking with wistful eye upon that mist, the 
historian — ^the great seer of the past — appears before us and 
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says — " I can satisfy your longing — I can show you Ihe 
mystery of the past---I can so inform your imagination that 
before it the cloud of darkness shall roll back and disclose to 
you the events of time— the steps by which nations have 
become what they are, and what they have been. But, 
before I begin, form to yourself a dear idea of what it is you 
seek, that I should show you. In Political Geography (the 
poliography of the present), you wished to know to what 
degree of the fivefold national life or civilization each nation 
has attained. In History (the poliography of the past), you 
must seek to know through what forms ana events of national 
life the nation has arrived to its present point of life. History 
is Tracing the progress of civilization. I would have you 
think of our present national life (or civilization) as a stream 
which passes along the great plain of time, and deepens and 
widens as it flows, receiving tributaries from various sources. 
It is evident that this national life of l^e present is a stream 
which has been formed from the waters of many forms of 
national life that have gone before it. With this idea in 
your minds, behold, at my command, the mist rolls back. 

'' You look down on a vast plain. This is the plain of time. 
You cannot yet make out the objects distinctly, but I wiU, 
by and by, bring them into distinctness. You'isee a shadowy 
stream, like a &int blue mist, flowing across the field, be- 
coming larger and larger as it approaches you. This is the 
stream of Englifih civilization. — (See chart of civilization.) 
And yet the extent of the field of time and of the stream of 
civilization, which you can now behold, is but a small portion 
of the whole. You see back to l^e time called the time of 
the B^rmation, and there we, for the present, must again 
rest. Let us contemplate this portion of the field and stream 
before we proceed. It may be called, eoBi|)ared to all odter 
pcurtions, the Period of rapid progress. It compriseB aboat 
350 years, and may, for the pireseot, be said to begin about 
the year 1500. 

" The whole field which you will have to survey will contain 
3850 years ; that is, wanting 150 years to make 4000. In 
order to enable 3^u to embrace this field in your survey, I 
shall imagine it as really containing 4000 years, and then dfiaM 
divide it into eight great equal portions of five centuries each, 
considering the last period as not yet completed. Each of 
these periods will be characterized by .ti^e civiliBaition that 
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prevailed most in it. But you must not suppose that I mean 
you to understand tbat the beginning and end of the civilization 
coincide exactly with the beginning and end of the period ; 
but simply that the period, as a whole, is characterized by 
its prevsdence. The exact dates of its events are to be gained 
by a fixture and more minute study. I shall cause your minds 
to travel — as they did in Geography — from the known — the 
present — into that part of the unknown — the past — which 
lies nearest to the present, and is most connected with it ; 
and gradually lead you to push your ideas backwards, until 
you have formed in your minds something like a map of time^ 
marked with the great outlines of human events. Then on this 
map it will be ^ »ur work to fill in the smaller events by a 
study of history in the usual order. 

" You have seen, then, in the political geography of Eng- 
land) what the lational life of this country is at present. 
Look out on the plain and behold, through the misty river 
that flows in the air above the surface, how it was about 
170 years ago." (The picture, presented by the seer, may 
be sketched for your classes from Macaulay's "History of 
England," vol. i, chap, iii.) 



PERIOB OF RAPID PROGRESS. — PICTURE OF THE NATIOW 
ABOUT 170 TEARS AGO. KOTES OF THE I.ESSON. 

'^Appearance of the country totally difibrent from the present.— The 
great mountains and a few old castles and churches the same; but 
thousands of square miles, now cultivated, then furzy moors or marshy 
fens. — Straggling wooden and thatched huts where now stand manu- 
facturing towns and seaports. — The capital no larger than present 
Southwark. — (Exhibit, it possible, a picture of the garb, furniture, 
equipages, and interior of the shops and dwellings of the people.) — 
Population very thin — scarcely one-third of its present number. — 
Country north of the Trent almost in a state of barbarism. — Agricul- 
tore in a very rude and imperfect state ; only about half the kingdom 
cultivated. — Large tracts without any houses. — Herds of deer wanderine 
by thousands. — ^Large numbers of foxes and badgers, wild cats and 
martins in the woods; eagles and cranes in abundance. — Oxen and 
^eep small. — ^The country gentry scarcely equal, in manners and edu- 
eaticm, to modem carters. — Ladies know tittle but cooking oad sewing. 
— ^The country clergy poor and shabbily dressed, and often treated as 
servants. — ^The towns generally very small. — Manchester a mean and 
lU-buiit market town, not containing six thousand people ; Liverpool, 
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ixurtead of tbree htmdrdd thousand, contains about foiiri^ixsaaid.-^1Sie 
■treets of most of the towns dark by nisAA.-^l^ roads ieir and alnoet 
impasBable for carriages. — ^A carriage o^n, in wet weather, »}j, hours 
in £oing nine miles. — G-oods carried principally by pack horses. — The 
highways infested with highwaymen.--4*o8t8 selaom. — Few newspapers, 
and very small. — Few books, eren in the houses of the gentry ; foor or 
five make a tolerable libraiy. — The language and writing of even tiie 
genteel classes coarse and indecent. — The great masses intensely ignorant. 
— A few learned men here and there beginning to penetrate the mysteries 
of nature. — Great numbers of paupers. — The discipline of workshops, 
schools, and private famiUes, exceedingly harsh.— Masters beat their 
pupils, and husbands beat their wives. — Cruel and capital punishments 
veiy frequent. — ^The populace crowd to these and to ferocious sports, 
like fighting with fists and weapons, bullbaits, cock and dog fighting, &c. 
"Prisons, hells upon earth for filth, disease, and absence of discipline. 
— Few or no hospitals. — Society indifferent to the miseries around. — 
The country generally unhealthier, and human life more in danger than 
at present. — Laws imperfect and shamefully administered, so as to 
oppress the poor and weak. — Two great pairties, Whigs and Tories, 
between whicn the bitterest enmity exists, as well as between GathoUea 
and Protestants, Churchmen and Dissenters ; the latter greatly per- 
secuted. — Little freedom of thought or speech." 

ADBITIONAI. NOTES. 

'* Low tone of morality. — Indulgence in sensuality, drunkenness, and 
general self-abandonment. — Little religious life among the mass of the 
people. — In that which exists, Gt>d thought of more as an imperfeot, 
earthly monarch, demanding flattering homage, than as a holy spiritaal 
being, desiring sympathy with himself. — Bxptessicm of rdigi<m:aaMMig 
Churchmen tending to formaUty; among Cathoiies aymboUoal and 
ceremonial expressing httle or nothing ; among Bissenten too much 
representing lower filings rather than the KigheBt.*- 



LESSON IL 

HISTOBT. — ^FEUDAIi PBKIOD. 

" HAYiKa, then, some idea," the seer oontimies, " of this most raeeat 
portion of the field of the past, and especially of the rapid pit>gre8S ^9re 
must have made in civilization during the last two hundred yearsj In 
order to have arrived at the point at which we stand, let us extend ojor 
view over a further portion. The mist rolls back and diacloie»«Qotiier 
division, larger^ but more distant, of the great plain of time. The same 
stream is seen extending across it, but smaller, and near the fiurther ejge 
of the field of view, it is seen formed of two distinct streams which. 
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wffcerwKrda imit9.T-*(Jsee Cbvxt.of QlTiliwitoi.} Thf9 poitioxi of ^e 
BowdrqaisBented," conlanues thehittoxian, "coataios fire kundced yaaiv; 
and, during its greater part, the fom of life oatted the Feudal ptef$&ed 

in this countty. Let your vision pierce the filmy stream, and see a 
picture of that Feudal li& at its most perfect part, about the twelfth 
eentwy." 

KOTES FOB A PICTUSE OF THE FEUDAI. FEBIOD. 

"Picture of the country — still less cultivated: — We see in a landscape 
only a few patches here and there tilled, and in a poor manner, rouna a 
castle. Tillage, or mouasteiy. Immense forests, heaths, and hogs, over 
which roam wild oxen and deer. Foxes, wolves, and even hears skulk in 
the deep forests. — ^Fewer roads than we saw before ; mostly like simple 
tracks across a conunon or through a wood. — Habitations few ; mostly 
thatched cabins of wood or plaster, grouped, for protection, round some 
castle or monastery ; even London buUt of timber and thatched; 
houses of wealthy classes not equal to farm-houses, and still generally 
of wood ; no chimneys ; smoke escapes from hole in the roof; fire in 
the middle of the room ; windows exceedingly narrow, and covered with 
lattice or horn instead of glass. — Prominent feature in the landscape, 
the number of castles. — State of insecurity and violence which this shows. 
— Describe the castle— its thick walls; keep; battlements; warders; 
drawbridge; appearance of the inmates; long, dose gowns of gentlemen, 
readung tO'the heel, ornamented with border or oollar of gold, and over 
this sometimes a long robe or doak ; ladies wearing a loose gown, 
girded round the waist, a veil or kerchief over their heads, hanging 
down on their shoulders, surmounted by a close cap or fillet ; the com- 
mon people wear a short tunic or smock, barely readiing to the knees, 
gnrt nound the loijos, and are often barefoot ; the head of men covered 
vfith ft kind of hood or, sometimes, round hat. — The Vassal or Feudal 
state of society. — Barons almost absolute over their vassals ; hence they 
set laws and monarchs at defiance. — A large part of the common people 
serfs ; the fact often shown by the collar round the neck. — The arts and 
manufactures of life exceedingly rude and few. — War seems the great 
business of life. — Land held on military tenure. — Picture of baron 
sallying forth from his castle, clad in steel chain armour, steel helmet, 
with hjs horse, too, nearly covered with armour; his retainers provided 
with armour, or steel breastplates, and helmets ; the common soldiers 
with &iok leather jerkins.~^Picture of two neighbouring barons waging 
war with each other. — Burning of a village. — Bes iegi ng a castle, oariy- 
ing off the inmates, and plundering the interior. — ^We behold an age of 
violence : the military chiefs have no law but their own will ; they take 
whatever they wish — land, men's liberty, female honour, &c. — Bo^ds 
and woods infested with robbers ; no police to restrain them. — G-enaral 
ins^cniity of property, and hence rductance to risk much in agriculture 
or building. — Murder common : people obliged to work in the fields 
with Arms oeside them. — Higher classes treat the lower, and masters 
thefr servjftits, with insolence and often cruelty. 
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** Appearance of monks and priests : long cloaks and lioods, sandalled 
feet, snayen heads.— Draw a picture of the service in their churches. — • 
State of religion: all Boman Catholics. — ^People exoessively super' 
stitious, belieying in ghosts, witches, tokens, and ordinary miracles. — 
Priests have great power over them, hecause their helief is deep ; but 
their notions of God exceedingly rude, and of serrice to him as consist- 
ing principally in the ceremonies of the church. — Little and low idea 
of the noble life. — The expression of religion by imperfect ceremonies, 
and a language not understood by the mass of the people. — Few Tessels 
on the sea, small and rudely constructed, bringing furs, silks, spioes, 
gems, and things needed by the nobility. — The common people have 
few or no luxuries. — ^Language a mixture of French and English. 

" But what is the meaning of the two-fold stream uniting to form the 
national life of this period ? Why, before this period, and during the 
previous period, the people who lived in this country, were chiefly a 
Teutonic or G-erman raoe, called altogether Anglo-Saxon. They spoke 
a German dialect, and had a German character. But near the com- 
mencement of this Feudal period, another people called Normans, who 
had also been originally Teutonic, but who had lately imbibed the 
French national life, — ». e., language, manners, religion, morals, &c., — 
poured iato this country, conquered, the Anglo-Saxons, and mingled 
with them; so that the English national life became formed of two 
great elements, the Saxon and the Norman national life. 

*' Let the mist roll back and reveal to us the previous period of Saxon 
life in England, which also may be said loosd.y to occupy about 500 
years : look out and behold a picture of the Saxons somewhat befora 
the middle of this period. 

**The shadowy stream which flows above the plain, and beneath which 
the events are enacted, you will observe, comes in with a bend from 
some distant part, about the beginning of the period. This signifies to 
you that the Saxon raoe was not native in this country, but came into 
it about this thne from Germany." 



LESSON m. 

HISTORY. ^NOTES FOB A PICTUKE OF THE SAXON PERIOD. 

" PiOTTTEE of the country : much the same, as to cultivation, as we saw 
it in the feudal period. — Only few castles, and those mere rude towers. 
— Churches and monasteries smaller, and of wood or plaster. — ^Tillages 
and towns, a few cabins, with one superior cottage among them — the 
residence of the lord. — Dress much as in the early Nomian time, only 
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men wear long hair and more often the short tunio. — STOiything, 
buildings, fomiture, arts of life, much ruder than in the Norman times. 
— Military spirit the same. — Armour, more often the breast plate 
and helmet. — One tribe warring against another, and plunder and 
devastation continually going on between them. — Monks and priests in 
the same costume we saw before, advancing Christianity among them ; 
but still many traditions and fetiths of their old northern heathenism, 
of the gods Odin and his wife Frigga, Thor, Baldur, &c,, with their old 
superstitious customs, lingering in their minds. — Sketch the northern 
mythology which the Saxons and other Germans liad believed in their 
native forests. — The halls of Valhalla, where the souls of the brave 
went after death, and occupied themBelve8^wx>mbat, and feasting from 
the flesh of a great boar, which they out ^Twith their daggers, and in 
drinking mead from * curved horns of the skull.' — The dark regions of 
Niflheim, where Hela reigned, and where the craven and the coward 
were banished. — ^The future destruction of the world by two huge 
monsters. — The black Surtur, surrounded with blazing fire, spreading 
its myriad tongues of flame. — ^Fenrir, the wolf, whose lower jaw would 
touch the earth, and upper the heaven. — The brazen trumpet of 
Heimdal, whose peal would fill the earth. — The tree Yggdrasill, whose 
branches spread over the whole world and reached above heaven, under 
which the gods assembled every day, one of whose roots reaches to 
Kiflheim. — The three Nonis, who fixed the life of man. — ^The belief of 
the Saxons in tokens, charms, oracles from the grave, witches, or 
wiocas, &c. 

"from this superstition of the Saxons has descended much of the 
present sup^»tition of our peasantry ; from its better influences have 
abo, probably descended some of the adventurouaness and contempt for 
danger and cowardice, and some of the honour for female virtue, of our 
Saxon character — (For this section see " Mallet's Northern Antiquities.") 
Almost all the moral qualities they attributed to their deities were courage 
and faithfulness ; and nearly all the noble life they drew from their religion 
was courage, faithfulness, and £Mnale modesty. It is clear Christianity 
can as yet communicate iaw noble ideas to such a people, or have much 
noble influence ixptm them. Their conception of God must be low and 
material. We notice that many of the serfs are of a different race ; they 
are the conquered Ancient Britons, and still retain traces of their ancient 
language. While in Wales we behold the descendants of the Anci^at 
Britons still retaining entire their language, hating the Saxons, and 
hoping one day to drive them out. In England we notice here and there, 
left by a grander people, ruins of cities, temples, villas, bridges, aqueducts, 
which have been destroyed by the Saxons, with roads running in all 
directions across the island, but now like banks covered with grass. 
Asking the history of these, the mist roUs back and discloses to us the 
period of greatest diffmum of Soman oimlizaiion, which brings us back 
to the birth of Christ and to the middle of the field of history. By and 
by we shall see the field divided into two grand portions by this latter 
event; and we shall call the period nearest to us the post-Christian period, 
and the period before Christ the pree'Christian period. The diffusion 
of Eoman civilization, not only over this island, but over all the 
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eotlntri^ round the Mcditerpaneaii 86a, is representdicl hy the shado^ 
stream, which is the emblem of that cirilization, spreading out Hke a 
YMt lake." 



LESSON IV. 

HISTORY. NOTES FOB THE PICTTJKE OF THE EOMAN PERIOD. 

"Wx look at this coontp^ somewhat later than the middle of the 
period. The land presenti|M^ery different aspect ^m that of the Saxon 
or Eeodal period: a mn% larger part is cultivated; smooth green 
pastures, where flocks and herds low and bleat; long slips of com 
ware in the simshine ; well-ploughed fields ; innumerable orchards and 
gardens ; magnificent yillas scattered over the hill side ; walled towns, 
with long regularly buUt streets, magnificent temples and palaces ; 
broad brown roads stretching in all directions across the island ; the 
huts of the poor are still indeed miserable enough. IBVom point to 
point on the roads we see military stations, on square camps, filled with 
tents of soldiers, surrounded by walls of hurdles and earth. There we 
see the Boman standard waving, and the Soman soldier with his short 
tunic reaching to the knees, his cuirass, and helmet of bronze or iron. We 
see legions of such soldiers on horse and foot marching on the great 
roads in the towns and villas ; we see the wealthier classes dressed in 
the short tunic, much like that of the Saxons, and over it often a long 
flowing robe. Their heads are usually bare, or covered with a low hat. 
The poorer people wear little more than the short tunic. Ladies wehr 
a long tunic or stola, reaching to the feet, and girt round the Waist. We 
see two distinct races of people. Most of the wealthier classes and soldiers 
are Romans — speaking the majestic Boman language. A large part of the 
common people speak a guttural Celtic language like the Welsh, and 
converse among themselves of a time before the |>roud Bcsnan tyrants 
came in. They cherish privately the old Dnddical superstitions ; they* 
point to the Druidioal circles in the forests or fields, and relate how, 
two centuries ago, their free fore&thers assembled in thousands, and,' at 
the command of the white-robed Bruid, with the mistletoe in his hand, 
sacrificed hundreds of their enemies m a vast wicker idol ; they whisper 
to their children the names of the gods which they now no longer dare 
to worship ; they tell how their fore&thers roamed wild and free in 
their native forests — living by hunting, and clothed with skins — con- 
fined to no dties, but dwemng in mud and wicker huts, in inaccessible 
places, which could be erected in a day. We behold the conquerors 
visiting their magnificent temples^ where there are beautiM sta&ues of 
the gods whom they worship— -Jupiter, the ruler of heaven, and Juno 
his wife ; Minerva, the goddess of wisdom ; Apollo, the god of genius 
and art ; Mars, the god of war ; Yenus, the goddess or beauty ; and 
other gods and goddesses without number, who are supposed to preside 
over every depaitment of human life, and every branch of nature. It 
is a reKgion whi(^ excites and beautifies the imagination, and awaken^ 
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honour for inteUect and some de^pree of beocTolence ; while that of tbs 
t^ruids was stem and gloomy. Sut it has very little mond influence ; 
for the gods themselves are represented as haying very- little holy self- 
gorermnent, bnt oontinually giving way to their lower principles, and 
committing crimes shameful to mention ; consequently, tnongh there is 
much intefiectual, benevolent, humane, and courteous life among these 
Bomans, there is much vice, sensuality, rapine, granny, cruel^, dis- 
regard <k the rights of others, especiafiy those oi relationship. Illus- 
trste Jfrom the character of the emperors. Notice the sports of the 
circus, and love of conquest. They nave a literature— one portion the 
Qreek, and another their own, imitated from the Cbeeik ; both consist- 
ing of poetry, philosophy, and oratory, which refine and intellectnalize 
them. They adorn life with the arts of music, painting, and sculpture. 
They have a number of wise and just laws, and are very elever in the 
art of governing men. The arts of life are brought to great perfection 
among them, nearly equal to our own of a few years ago, although they 
are mostly practised by slaves. We glance off from Britain and see the 
the same great Boman people occupying, as conquerors, all the countries 
round the Mediterranean ; and we now understand that though this 
great people was afterwards overpowered by the great German tribes^ 
it left behind it relics of laws, government, arts, and Hteratnre^ 
which became the beginnings of a new civilization. We see in almost 
every city of this mighty empire, as yet almost unnoticed, a new 
religion springing up — the Ghnstian — inculcating the belief in a Holy 
Gtod and a noble life — a religion which we foresee is destined, at last, to 
overthrow all the idolatries of the earth. We trace thiat religion 
gradually becoming a powerful stream, diffusing itself over the Roman 
empire. It disappears for a time in this country when the Saxons 
oome in, but afterwards re-appears, from the preaching of Augustine. 
Bnt we see the mighty Roman oivilization threatened by two great evils 
— one, the irruption of the German barbarian? without ; the other, the 
outbreak of the barbarism of the ignorant and oppressed servile 
population within. Nothing can save it but virtue in the Romans — 
patriotism, which exercises constant energy, watchfulness, courage, and 
d^pises indolence, pleasure, and self-interest ; but, alas ! there is not 
ibis virtue in the people ; they are becoming every day more and more 
sunk in selfish ease and pleasure, and their civilization is doomed. 
But whence has this various Roman civilization proceeded V^ 



LESSON V. 

mSXOSY.^NOX^S FOE K FICTUBE OF TH£ GRECIAN PESIOD. 

'^Thb mist roHs back another 500 years, and we behold the stream of 
Roman civilization, which we have just seen so extensive, at first only a 
small stream, and afterwards, towards the dose of the period, spreading 
out as we have beheld it. But parallel with that smaller stream we see 
the stream of another civilization — the Greek — which is spread over 
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Greece, part of Italy, Asia Miuor, Syria, Palestiuc, Egypt, and partly 
Babylonia and Persia, into India, tkrough the conquests of the Greek 
hero, Alexander the Great. Picture of Greece, iirom which that civi* 
lization flows : — Its sur&ce, natural scenery, vegetatitm, produee, ani- 
mals, many forests, but also much cultiTation. — Picture of the people. 
— Soldiers with tunic, cuirass, and helmet. — Civilians with tunic, 
palhum, and low hat: — Ladies with long loose tunic, girt round 
the waist, and reaching to the feet; all much resembling the similar 
articles we saw among the Bomans, but more elegant. — The dres9 
and dwellin£[s of common people much like those of the common 

Sx>ple of the Boman empire. — Bich dwelling in fine mansions. — 
eautiful cities. — Magnificent temples and pubho buildings of marble^ 
adorned with statues and paintings. — Arts of life brought to great 
perfection. — Indeed we see that the civilization of Borne was only chiefly 
a copy of the Greeks. Commerce on the seas with yarions parts of the 
world. — The Greeks a commercial people. — Cultivation confined to a 
few, but carried to great perfection. — That few highly intellectual.-^ 
They have schools and colleges for the wealthier classes ; but the poor 
still thought below culture. — ^They have a rich literature, and yast trea- 
sures of ai't. — The cultivated excel in sense of beauty, and power and 
depth of thought ; hence the relics of art and vnsdom they have left us 
have been the seeds of intellectual civilization in modem times. — The 
Gh%eks are more intellectual and humane, and less gross and sensual 
than we saw the Bomans, but are still in a low moral state. — Their 
religion that which we saw in the Boman period, the Bomans having 
learnt it from them. — It has the same defective moral influence on the 
Greeks as the Bomans. — We see the mighty Boman power rising in the 
West, we see it conquering all the nations around, and we fear that it 
will soon conquer the Greeks also, unless there is virtue enough MBong 
them a 1 to unite, forgetting private quarrels, and resist the enemy ; 
but, alas ! there is not this virtue. Many will court the power of the 
conquerors, hoping to improye it to their own advantage. Many will 
fear to struggle, lest they i^ould lose their property. Many will prefix 
serving the Bomans to forgetting their private quarrels. Accordingly, 
in the last century of this period, the Itomans sweep over Greece and 
subdue it. And now the Boman civilization takes the place of the 
Greek ; but, at the same time, it becomes so influenced by the Greek, 
that it may be called the Greek-Latin civilization. Note well, then, 
that we have seen two civilizations — the one swept away, the other 
overpowered and absorbed, because there was not virtue enough in the 
people to maintain them against enemies. 

"We haye seen, then, the principal spring of the dvilization of the 
Bomans, though we perceive also the stream of another civilization, 
Ihat of Btruria — a people something like the Greeks — pouring^ into the 
Boman and helping to modify it. And now two questions must ocetir 
to us,— first. Whence that Christian civilization which we before saw 
springing up in the Boman period ? and, secondly, Whence this Greek 
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dTilisfttioQ ? We will first aiuwer the fonner. You baye befbre been 
taught to traee back the GhristiAn dement of ciyilisation to Obriet and 
his apostles, and to consider the religion taught by Ohrist as a purifica- 
tion — ^performed by the divine mind of Christ — of the old Hebrew 
religion. Let us trace, now, the history of thia religion. The Hebrew 
rdigion arose among the Hebrew people who settled in Palestine. 
During the Ghreek period, Palestine was chiefly oyerrun by the Ghreeks ; 
the fireedom of the people was lost, and with it the further deyelopment 
of their own peculiar cirilization. Daring greater part of this period 
there wero no inspired prophets or psalmists to make their religion more 
glorious ; but one thing advanced it, the Hebrews became persecuted 
and despised by the Greeks and others for their religion, and this 
attached them to it, and made them oling to it more than they had ever 
done before ; and so, haying been persecuted eyer since that time, they 
haye similarly chmg to their ancient fiuth. Another circumstance 
influenced the Hebrew religion : the Hebrews in Alexandria, Ephesus, 
and elsewhere, coming into contact with G-reeks, mingled some notions 
of the Gb«ek philosophy with their own religion. This eombination 
prepared the way for the recognition of Christ as the reyealer of the wis- 
dom or mind of Q-od. It was to persons who had been, in some degree, 
influenced by this mixture of the Greek philosophy and Hebrew 
religion that the goapel of St. John was written. To see the Hebrew 
people in their prime, we must look still £sffther back into the past. 

«The mist once more recedes, and discloses to us a fresh portion of 
the field of time, comprising another 500 years. In that portion we 
see the Hebrew people, for a time^ independent ; and then, first one of 
its two diyisions, and afterwards the o&er, camedaway into captiyity.*' 



LESSON VI. 

HISTORY. FEBIOD OF GBEATE8T HEBREW CIVILIZATION. 

** Dbscbiption of the land of Palestine :-^surfaoe, natural scenery, 
yegetation, animals, political diyisions, chief cities. — High state of 
cultiyation — eyen hills out into terraces. — Appearance of the ooimtiy ; 
towns, yiUages, and roads yery similar to those of this country about 
the middle of the Feudal period. — The one pride of the Hebrews, the 
temple of Jerusalem. — The appearance of the people : — Men generally 
dresaed in a long loose tunic, girt round the waist; oyer this is a 
shorter supertunic ; and aboye this again, when they go abroad, is a 
lai^e flowing robe or blanket, like the hyko of the modern Arabs. — 
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The working people wear shorter ta»ies.*-Beiieslh the lone tnidoa the 
women wear ^wers, as the modem Turks* They have ymia fipofii the 
head. — Both sexes wear turbans, or sometimes a kind of cap or bonnet. — 
The soldiers wear ouirasses helmets &c., not much unlike the Romans. 
Principally an agricultural population. — Manners — moral and int^'^ 
lectual st^ probably Tery similar to those of our Feudal state. — Thef 
have among them inspired poets and prophets, who speak to them a 
noble religion, with conceptions of God as a holy, moral, and inteUectual 
being, and oi the necessity <^ noble life. (Some of their teachings have 
come down to us.) But the great mass of the people appear to be 
sensual, coarse, and rude, exoessively superstitious, and always prone to 
think of Gk>d as an imperfect eartnly monarch ; hence, they take only 
low ceremonial yiews of their own religion, and are always ready to 
desert that for the lower fidths of other nations. It is, however, the 
nobler religion, expressed by the poets and. prophets of this period, 
which aftenrards became re&ied in the minds of Christ and his apostles 
into the Ghristian religion. 

" During this period, which we characterize as the period of greatest 
Sebrew dviUzaUon^ we notice that the Greek oivilization, though not so 
extensively spread as afterwards, is yet at the height of its gloxy, when 
its ffreatest writers, statesmen, philosophers, and artists lived. 

^vAt the same time we notice Bome (about the middle of the period), 
growing from a rude village to a powerful state. 

"But now we turn to our second question, — How did the Greek 
ciTilization have its Inrth ? 

** And now the mist rolls back, another 500 years and an additional 
portion of the field of time is revealed. We behold the stream of 
Hebrew civilization now small; but by its side we behold that ci 
Egyptian civilization, at its fullest, giving off streams to both the 
Hebrews and the Greeks ; and we suspect that much of the civtlieation 
of each has been derived from Egypt. 

" Let us, then, notice the picture of civilization presented to us in 
Egypt in this frir distant period. 



LESSON vn. 

HI8T0EY. — PEKIOD OF OBEATEST EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. 

DxsoBiPTiOK of the valley of the Kile. — Mountains on both udes. — 
Desert. — Oases. — Nature of vegetation. — Ammals. — Innumerable towns 
and villages. — Homes of the common people mean ; but the temples of 
the gods, palaces, and tombs vast, massive and gorgeous builduigs.-— 
Describe the buildings, the pyramids, sphinxes, immense statues forming 
the avenue to the temples, obeUskiB, catacombs, immense tombs hewn 
out of the solid rocks, painted or sculptiured over in the interior with 
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hkfogfyphics and piotfireB ti tbe domestie life of the Egyptian t from 
tbete we can farm an idea of the peojde and their dress. — People dark, 
nearly tawnj, somewfaat approaching the negro in features, but relieved 
bj iatelligeaee. — C!ommon people scantily olad, with cloth girt round 
the loins. — ^The most common dress is Tery simple— a kind of broad 
apnm- folded nMmd the person from the loms ; a kind of tippet, and 
a laige head <be88, or wig hanging down on the shoulders. — ^The principal 
amour of the soldiers is a kind of quilted tunic. — ^People employed in 
nidiistiy. — ^Arts of life brought to great perfection, although their 
articles are diiferent in sliape from ours. — Manufactures clever and 
nnmerons. — -Agrtoultnre much adyanoed. — Country every where highly 
cultivated — dependent on the overflowing of the Nile. — Mental culture 
confined chiefly to the priests, but carried by them to a very high 
degree of perfection. — They have large knowledge of science, many 
profound thoughts of philosophy, history, geography, and poetiy.— 
The fine arts of seulptiue, architecture, painting, music, brought to a 
wonderful state of perfection, abounding in grandeur, though wanting 
that beauty and refinement which the G-reeks afterwards gave them. — 
People divided into castes. — Consequent ignorance of the lower castes, 
bat, at the same time, perfection in their trades. — Humanity and 
ooiurtesy in the intercourse of life ; yet slaves are treated with severity ^ 
and probably there is much tyirtumy and cruelty. — There are wise 
and, to some extent, just lawa. — Gk>vemment despotic, but paternal.—- 
Advanced notions of moral duties. — Crime probably not more Irequent 
than now in Italy. — ^The religion of the priests probably a philosophical 
theism — seeing God in all things ; this idea they endeavour partly 
to communicate to the people by awakening their reverence towards' 
the objects of creation, which display his mystery, his power or 
benevolence. Sueh a religion, even if fuUy carried out, would have 
been only intellectual and grateful $ there would have been no recogni* 
tiea of ibe Qod. which moves in the conscience— the holy spirit. But 
the common people do not seem to have risen even to this height 
proposed by the priests ; they worshipped the material eihblem itself. 
Hence, their religion had little moral influence on them ; but not 
so immoral an influence as that of the Gtreeks and Bomans. The 
effect is rather in keeping the mind narrow, fixed upon material instead 
of spiritual objects, and filling it with poor, mean, and contradictory 
notions of the universe. — There are schools for the priests and higher 
classes. — Numerous books of Papyrus. — Hieroglyphical inscriptions all 
over the land, which even the common people can read, giving them 
some knowledge of the history of their country. — We see colonists going 
from Egypt to settle in Greece, and the wise men of Greece visiting 
Egypt to learn the wisdom of its priests, i.e., its civilization. We thus 
leorn that the Greeks obtain their civilization from Egypt, but by the 
originality of their own genius change and improve it. — Turning to 
Palestine we hear a prophet, seated under a plane tree, instructing his 
disciples in the history of their country. He informs them, * That their 
fathers were originally in Egypt for several hundred years, when they 
learned much of what civilization they possess* (which, at this period, is 
very rude) — *that most of their religious ceremonies, though permitted 
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bj Gk)d, were also learnt from Egypt, — and that probMj the mind of 
Moses was prepared, by the high reugion of the priests^ for the religion 
which GK>d inspired him to give to the Jews, and that the Jewish 
religion was probably the old Egyptian religion purified, by divine 
infiuienoe, in the mind of Moses.' 

'* But, during all this period, there is frequent interoeurae between 
Palestine and Egypt; so that the civilisation of the latter must be 
constantly tending to propagate itself in the f<»mer. The Egyptian 
civilisation is, then, probably to a great extent, the parent oi our 
modem civilization. 

/' But now arises the question, — ^Whence sprung this ancient civiliza- 
tion ? But here my art oan no longer avail you. The mist recedes 
another 600 years, and away in the fiu* distance you discern some dim 
shadows on the faint blue plains. 



LESSON vin. 

HI8T0BY. ETHIOPIAN CIVILIZATION. 

"Yon behold another country near Egypt — Ethiopia — lying in the 
upper valley of the Nile, having already attained a rude lorm of that 
civilization which has descended thence to Egypt. You behold there 
grand but rude temples and palaces, statues and paintings, and a 
civilization exceedingly similar to that which we have seen in Egypt, 
yet much ruder. Already in this period this civilization has descended 
mto Egypt, and the latter begins to excel her teacher. At the same 
time we behold vessels of quaint construction traversing the Indian 
ocean, between the shores of the Bed Sea and those of India. They 
not only bring to Ethiopia the commodities of India, but rep<Hrt8 of a 
civilization found there — art, science, manufactures, rdigion, and govem* 
ment,. which probably have become the parent of Ethiopian civiUkataon. 

INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 

<< We glance to India, and can dimly make out a stream of civilized 
conquerors coming down from the neighbourhood of the Ganges and 
commimicating their civilization to the other tribes; we can dimly 
perceive vast temples and gigantic but grotesque idols, — can see that these 
people practise agriculture and many other arts, and are divided into 
castes l&e the Egyptians ; but we can gain no more exact idea of their 
civilization, or when they attained it. One thing arrests our attention ; 
from the country, — which we shall call Iran, — ^from which the con- 
quering race descended into India, we discover also streams of the some 
people passing off, from time to time through the long ages, at dates 
which we cannot fix, into western Asia and Europe, mingling with the 
tribes there, and modifying their language and religion. Hence, we 
find, m the present day, an Iranian, or North Indian element in all the 
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langua^eB of Modem Bwope— (exeept the TurkiBh) — and in tlie Persian 
and SSndoatanee in India ; henee the whole fiuuOj of these langnagee 
ia oaUed the Indo-European. The pnvest Iranian language remaining 
is the Sanscrit, contained in the ancient sacred books of the Hindoos, 
supposed to have been written long before the Christian era. In com- 
pning this language with the European languages, wo find a great 
namber of roots in each of ^le latter^but especially in the Greek and 
tiie German — contained alto in the Sanserit. Thus the Iranian people 
appears to have had a large share in forming the language of the 
western world, and in civilizing it. Sut we are not yet arrived at f^e 
beginning of history. At the most distant period to which we have 
looked, tne earth appears covered by inhabitants as now, though most 
of them in a state of barbarism. We discover Abraham pasturing his 
flocks and living in tents as a Bedouin Arab on the plains of Palestine. 

ANTE- HISTORICAL PERIOD. 

" But when the mist rolls back and discloses an immense period 
antmor to all that we have seen, the eye of the imagination can no 
longer distinguish objects, — all is a iaint blue haze, except' that a dim 
huge shadow of a vast tower rises on the plain of Babylonia ; and far 
back, before this again, the waves of a vast but shadowy flood are seen 
rolling over the plain, — then an altar rises with two sacrificers, one of 
whom sli^s the other ; and then, further back, we discover the forms 
of two solitary beings, the only human inhabitants of the world, 
wandering over the beautiful lawns and amid the cool shadows of a 
delightful region ; but what the measure of this period may be we 
cannot determine. 



We have then passed over eight periods of civilization, 
each, in some degree, the parent of the other : — the Period 
of Rapid Progress ; the Feudal Period ; the Saxon Period ; 
Period of the Prevalence of Roman Civilization ; Period of 
the Prevalence of Greek Civilization ; Period of greatest 
Hebrew Civilization ; Period of greatest Egyptian Civiliza- 
tion ; Period of Ethiopian and Indian Civilization ; and 
glanced into that shadowy and infinite period that precedes 
all history, and in which our imagination is lost. 

And now our future lessons in history will consist in 
expanding and rendering distinct, by details, the ideas we have 
acquired. Our method will be to study each period in suc- 
cession, proceeding now in the reverse order, from the earlier 
to the later. 

The principal use to be made of these first outlines of 
history is that of a map or chart laid in the mind, divided 
into equal spaces, and each space appropriated to a particular 
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fwmof lAriliiatioii la ogr firtore Kirtmiiwil •t^djas, tl»e»» 
we moat be carefnl to refer ererj even! 4a tibia me&tel tbtrn^ 
pot it in its ri§^t plaee, and bhid it to the ideaa before gainbd, 

Saakiiig, — ^In what relatioii does it stand to the eivflizatioii 
that period? We must di?]de each period again into 
eeaturiea, and characterise each oantory by 00190 l<MMlii*g 
event, and then group other great erente of the century' 
round this, by marking the relation which th^ bear to it^* 
History studied in this mode will be both most instractiTe 
and most easily remembered. To guide your pupib in thdbr 
studies, you may dictate to them the following questions :^ 
What period of history are you studying ? — (£xan^le — that 
of the Egyptian civilization.) With what name is the dimaz 
of that civiliaation most connected ?—^SesostriB ; £»* the 
others, Solomon, or Alexander the Great, Marcos Antoninus, 
Alfred the Great, Richard Coeur de lion, or VictcMia.) And 
upon what circumstances did the greatest development of 
that civilization turn ? — (It may be, as in Greece, the war 
with Persia.) Relate, by centuries, some successive steps of 
that civilization, until you come to that turning point, and 
the same after it ? With which century and which step are 
you now engaged ? Relate the history of the monarchs or 
other great actors in that century, and ^ow how that history 
illustrates the civilization of the time, and how the conduct 
of such actors influences that civilization? Now, give a 
general picture of the civilization of the century, noticing, 
especially, its various elements ? Can you notice any elements, 
then^ that may have influenced our modem civilization? 
What particular political, moral, or religious thoughts are 
suggested to you by this history of the century. 



LESSON IX. 

HI8TOEY. — MO'BLAJ, INTEKPEETATIOi?^. 

HiBTOBY is fraught with the same lessons as political geogm* 
phy— -being, in fact, but an extension of that science. Bo^it 
nas also other lessons. We are not only individuals^ we 



* For an illustration of this mode, see Chart of Ancient History, by 
the ■author. 
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ai« parte <si( a nation ; and, tberefbre, we have not only to 
cflflrvy'on dur own devel<]fnnent, bnt, as citizens, to contriDute 
Ui'Ae derelonment of die whole life of the nation. Now, aa 
bksgrophy helps and stimlilates us in carrying on our indivi- 
daid life, history helps and stimulates us to aid in carrying on 
the national lifb. Ttvery passage we read of greatness or 
felieity in a nation's life makes us wish to give the same to 
our own nation ; every passage of weakness or misery makes 
us wiflh to save our nation from the same. Thus, lustory 
cultivates patriotism^ as bic^raphy cultivates inriividual as- 
ptrtUum. And, then, from history we learn also not only 
what passages of greatness or weakness there have been in 
national life, but the steps by which the one or the other have 
been reached ; and we thus learn what steps to recommend 
our own nation to pursue or avoid, in order to be great and 
happy. A knowledge of history seems, therefore, indispens- 
able to enable us to perform our duty as citizens, in forming 
a part of that public opinion which at last governs the 
community. 



LESSON X. 

HIStOBY. — RELIGtOUS INTEBPRETATTOS'. 

The study of history shows us humanity like some vast tree 
gradually growing, from age to age, into greater awl greater 
beauty, di^lapng a more vigorous life, and putting ferth 
more beautifhl branches, leaves, and flowers. In all ages we 
see the tree growing towards the same end. This gradual 
progress of humanity is another grand expression for us 
of the mind of God. Through all ages he shows his yearning 
and determination to develope, at last, in humanity a life like 
his own. And it is then another suggestion to us of what 
that life is — ^its intelligence, its benevolence, its holiness, its 
reverence for the good, the beautiful, and the true. It is 
another grand suggestion to us of Qod's infinite and unoeas- 
ing lovti. For why does he, from age to age, still pursue the 
same purpose, and exert the same energy in developing the 
life of socie^ ? but that he, in his infinite love, yearns to 
pour into the spirits of all the blessing of which they are 
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capable, and to raise them up to share his own existence ? 
This discovery of the intentions of Providence with regard to 
our race enables us to work on with calm trust, though we see 
little results of our work, and though the ignorance and base- 
ness of men may seem stationary and hopeless. We now see 
that so workers of former days may have seen no results of 
their work, and may have thought their age hopeless in its 
ignorance, weakness and baseness : yet sSl the while Provi- 
dence was blessing their work, and making their thoughts 
and examples gradually infuse themselves throughout society, 
to change and regenerate it. The thought of the indivi- 
dual mind of Luther, in one age, becomes the thought of 
many nations in the next. So assuredly our truth and 
faith of to-day, if only it be founded in reality, shall hereafter 
become truth and faith to multitudes. History again enables 
us to see our own fortunate place in the world of time. 
Every individual in the social fabric, at all times and in all 
places, has, no doubt, his own blessings for which to be 
thankful. Wc have ours ; and they seem to us to form for 
us a lot, in the high civilization of the present, superior to 
any that has gone before. We must not, however, in this, 
imagine God is partial to us; we must make use of com- 
parison, not to infer that God has dealt more kindly with us 
than with others, but as a mode of proving to ourselves 
that he has dealt kindly — exceedingly kindly — ^with us, — as 
an instrument of measurement, by which we get at a know- 
ledge of our own blessings. 

By using this instrument— rcomparing our situation, in rela- 
tion to the high life of society developed around us, with that 
of men in earlier periods — we find out how much God has 
poured upon us to be grateful for. And it must increase 
our gratitude and our admiration for his wisdom, if we look 
back and see with what evident design and contrivance he 
has given us the blessings of civilization — how he has con- 
trived that no valuable national life, once worked out, shall 
be lost, but shall be the materials to aid the growth of some 
other, just as the materials of one plant enter into the growth 
of another — ^how he has made several imperfect civilizations 
mingle to produce a more perfect one — ^how he has made one 
civilization just fitted to prepare the way for another. Thus, 
we see, for example, how the diffusion of the Greek civiliza- 
tion — ^preparing many minds by philosophy and inquiry, and 
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the spreading the knowledge of one general language — ^fitted 
the world for the reception of Christianity. We see the 
three great elements of our present civilization developed by 
three different ancient peoples — ^religion and morals, by the 
Hebrews ; intellectuality, i.e, — art, science, literature, philo- 
sophy, by the Greeks ; material civilization, laws and govern- 
ment, by the Komans. Then, we see how the whole ancient 
civilization, infused into the fresh and vigorous flood of 
German life, has been brought down to our own times, freed 
from the corruptions which had poisoned it, and endowed 
with earnestness and power which it never possessed before. 
The study of history makes us see more and more God*s great 
method of development, which we before saw in biography. 
He makes one imperfect development in individuals or nations 
the means of suggesting and stimulating a higher develop- 
ment in others. But why does he not provide at once, and 
from the beginning, some store of perfect life or civilization, 
from which all could draw ? Probably, because he wishes to 
make us of vigorous and active minds ; because, having given 
us a noble and inexhaustible nature, he wishes us to grow as 
much as possible out of ourselves — ^to find out all the power, 
and life, and teaching contained in ourselves. We ought to 
be grateful to God for the care which he has taken to stimu- 
late the higher life ; and yet, for the jealousy with which he 
has kept from us anything that should save us from that 
dependence on our own natures which is most calculated to 
bring them out to their fullest perfection. 
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CHAPTER XTIII. 

BUILDING IN THE COURTS OF HUMANITY, 

CONTINTTED. 



LESSON I. 
LANOXTAOE. — INTELLECTUAL IirTEBPKETATlOK. 

We have laid, then, the foundationB of four compartments, or 
sanctuaries, of the great temple. Now, in our studies of 
political geography and history, it was impossible for us not to 
kiotice the fact^ that the great instrument, by which civiliza^ 
tion has been most effected, by which it has been transmitted 
from individual to individual, and nation to nation, — ^is lan- 
guage. It is in language that the greatest treasures of 
civiHzation, the expression of the noblest thoughts and life of 
all nations, are shut up. If we would enter into that civiliza- 
tion, therefore^ we must make ourselves masters of language. 
In the study of mind, we saw again that langtMge was the 
counterpart of thoughts and /eelififfs, and that by studyina: the 
one, we became acquainted with the other ; therefore, if we 
would make our study of mind effective, we must join to it 
the study of language. 

We must have seen, too, from the same study of mind, from 
biography, and from history, that the outward expression of 
the life within — ^both intellectual, benevolent, moral, and 
religious — has always been a great mode of developing that 
life. Hence, we see tluit one great method of developing our 
own higher life must be, to seek that power over language 
which shall enable us to express whatever there is in us. 

These considerations, as well as others that we must make, 
lead us next to that sanctuary, or chapel of the temple, which 
is devoted to the study of language. You may be able to 
introduce your junior classes to the apprehension of the true 
bature of language, the uses and character of its study, by 
toome such method as the following — 
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TALE OF T&UE MAGIC. 

Let me lead your imagiiiation to behold what mine beholds 
at the present moment. It is a sweet rural scene, in one of 
the western counties of England. I look down from the top 
of a hill on the greenest of fields, rich hedge rows, abounding 
in trees, and here and there, a shady copse. On the hill sides 
I behold, scattered about, clumps of sycamores, each with 
its farm house near. Pleasant paths lead through the fields 
over many a rustic wooden stile, now descending into dells, 
where you may seem shut out from the world, and now 
ascending the smooth slope of the hills beyond. I look down 
into the TaUey beneath, and see the old stone cottages 
— ^many of them covered with ivy or honeysuckles — ^scat- 
tered along the lanes. Here is an ancient cottage standing 
by itself. It is in the midst of one of the pleasantest of lanes^ 
which consists of a little strip of road with two wide borders 
of grass. Let our imagination descend to notice this spot 
more particularly. On one side of the cottage, a long treble 
row of beeches and elms extends down the lane, making it 
the shadiest of walks. On the other side of the cottage the 
ground is uneven. Here and there rocks peep out, though 
half covered by brambles, and moss, and tall nodding fox* 
gloves. There is near the cottage, on this side, an ancient, 
wide spreading beech, on a sort of knoll. It is a sunny day 
in summer, and every thing around the cottage is so still 
that the sunshine seems to sleep upon the scene. Under 
the beech, stretched at ease on the soft grass, with his head 
resting on one of the high '' fantastic roots*' of the tree, is a 
little boy, apparently about nine years old. His clothes, 
though not in rags, shew him to be one of the poor. But 
in his face there are marks of intelligence and a good dis<^ 
position. He is not asleep, though he looks very dreamy^ 
We will enter into the world of his mind, and see what he 
is dreaming about. How surprising! This little cottage- 
boy is amusing himself with some of the wildest visions you 
can imagine. He is fancying himself a magician, and is 
standing, in imagination, with his long robe, and wand in 
hand, and at his word wonderful and beautiful spirits come 
forth from the air and the earth, the water and the rockS) 
the trees and the flowers, to do his bidding. He possesses, in 
fancy, the science of commanding the spirits of the elements > 
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and thus, a world of spirits, sylphs, fairies or elves, invisible 
to common mortals, is open to him. He spends many an 
hoUr in this strange amusement; and spirits — ^troop after 
troop-*-come forth and approach — ^bending low, like slaves 
before an eastern monarch — ^to know his will. 

Nor does he content himself with merely raising these 

wonderM spirits: in imagination he employs them, calling 

each by his name, and giving to each his message. " Go," 

says he, ''pretty Primrose, to the mother oi little Agnes, 

and whisper into her ear that she must not grieve for her 

dear child, because she is now an angel in heaven. Say to 

her, << God is sorry, and is now looking down upon you with 

pity." And you Cowslip, go to Will Marshall, who gets 

drunk every day and beats his wife. Frighten him, pinch 

him, and bu£fet him, and make him see some dreadful sights 

in the road to night as he is coming home. Tell him, in a 

terrible voice, that if he does not mend, something very 

dreadM will happen to him. You, Violet, go to Mr. Salmon, 

who is so proud and insolent, and says such hard things to 

his servants and work-people, and the poor in general, to 

hurt their feelings. Make him dream a terrible dream, how 

all the people whom he has insulted come around him with 

whips, and whip him all over his own estate. And you," 

addressing a whole troop of others, '* go to-night to the house 

of good Mrs. Townsend (who is so kind to the poor), while 

she is now away from home; turn her old house into a 

beautiful palace all of marble, with windows of crystal. And 

go to different countries and bring her the most beautiful 

furniture, fdl of ivory and pearl ; and go down into the deep 

caverns of the earth and bring up diamonds, and gold, and 

silver in abundance, to make her rich. And then," continues 

he, to another troop, " go you and fly over the world, and 

come back and tell me what you see, that I may know what 

it is all like. Tell me what there is beyond that high hiU, — 

if there are any people, and what they are doing, and what 

they are like. Then you others go up to the clouds, and 

find out for me what they are made of, and what rain, and 

snow, and thunder, and lightning are." 

The spirits bow their heads, and take their departure 
their different ways. Thus, then, did little Edward Gaisford 
amuse himself. But how could this little cottage boy have 
Icamt the wav to form such wild romantic dreams ? Why, 
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this district is a most rural district, far away from towns and 
railways, where books or strangers seldom come. The 
inhabitants retain superstitions and notions which have died 
away in other places. Among other things they firmly 
believe in ghosts and fedries, witchcraft aud magic. Night 
after night, sittmg round the cottage fire, has Edward listened, 
spell bound, and yet shuddering, to awful tales about haunted 
houses, fairies and elves, witches and magicians. An aged 
grandmother has been the chief narrator of these fe£uful 
stories. She not only knows all the traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood, but, in her youth — ^many, many years ago — ^she 
lived as nurse in a fiimily, where, though she could not 
herself read, she used to hear young ladies read — (for the 
education of young ladies was not, then, what it is now)— of 
magic and fairy-lore, of the wizard Merlin and the fairy 
Gloriana, and wondrous adventures and enchantments in Araby 
and Inde. The talkative old grand-dame also once visited 
the theatre and saw Shakspere's *' Tempest," and afterwards 
was never tired of describing the awfidness of the magician 
Prospero, and the storm which he and his little bright spirit 
Ariel raised. She would even try to repeat, imitating the solemn 
voice of the magician, what she could remember, and what 
she supposed of &e following passage, — 

'* Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ; 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Bo chase the ebbing Keptune, and do fly him, 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and yOTi, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight-mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be) I have bedimmM 
The noontide sun, cidled forth the mutinous winds. 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt : the strong-bas*d promontory 
Have I made shake ; and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar : graves at my command 
Have wak'd their sleepers ; op'd, and let them forth 
By my so potent art j but this rough magic 
I here abjure : and, when I have requir'd 
Some heavenly music, (which even now I do,) 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This aiiy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 
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Sunr it certain fftthoioa in the earth. 
And, deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my hook." 

Then she would tell how the magician raised, by his art, s 
most beautiful scene, and how beautiful spirits, called Iris aod 
Ceres, and Juno and others, came and sung and talked ; and 
how, at a word from the magician, they all vanished, and 
how he said,—- 

" The cloud-capp*d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great glohe itself. 
Yea all which it inherit, shall SbsoIto ; 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded 
Leaye not a rack behind : We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

There were, in the neighbourhood, the ruins of an old 
oastle-like building in the middle of an ancient wood. These 
were approached by a winding road up a water-channel, 
between two precipitous walls of rock, covered with moss and 
overhimg by trees. The rocks themselves were full <^ deep 
clefts and caverns, which had been regarded, from, time im- 
memorial, as the abode of the fairies, and called fidry clefts. 
The ancient ivy-clad buildine was said to have been the 
abode, in former times, of a lord who was a powerful magician, 
and had built the castle in a night, and done many other 
wonderful things, which are the evening stories of the 
peasantry all the winter round. 

At the period of which I speak, the wonder and fear of 
the people towards this ancient place had, within a year ch^ 
two, been increased by the unexpected appearance of in- 
habitants of the only apartments that had remained habitable. 
The principal member of the family was a gentleman of about 
middle age and foreign aspect, pale and grave. He wore 
moustaches; and when seen at home by the baker's or 
grocer's boy, was clad in a kind of frock or gown that came 
down to the feet, while his head was covered with a kind of 
square cap. This gentleman, who was called Herman, the 
peasants were firmly persuaded was also a magician who had 
taken up his abode in that haunted spot as more favourable 
for his awful art. 

Little Edward shared the general belief, and once or twice 
when, searching for blackberries or birds' nests in th^ wood, he 
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had seen Mr. Herman at a distance, he had hidden himself 
in childish awe. 

But, who was little Edward ? Why, a few years before the 
commencement of our story, a gentifeman, fond of painting, 
had, with his lady and only child, travelled into this beautiful 
district in search of appropriate scenery for sketching. The 
only house in the village that could afford them even decent 
accomodation was that of William Gaisford ; here the poor 
gentleman caught a fever and died. His wife caught the 
same disease in attending her dying husband, and in a few 
days after was borne to the same grave, leaving their child, 
with a small sum of money, to the care of William and Jane. 
The disease had so rapidly gained power over the poor lady 
that — joined with the agony she suffered from the loss of 
her husband — ^it had renderisd her speechless, and even in- 
sensible for sevend days before her death. Thus she died 
without giving information who they were, or how little 
Edward could be sent to his relatives. No enquiries the 
simple cottagers could make, enabled them to discover any 
clue to the friends of the unfortunate family; and little 
Edward remained in the cottage to be brought up, as one of 
the cottage children, in rustic ignorance. In the neighbour- 
hood there were no schools except dame schools ; but if there 
had been others, it is doubtfrd if Edward would have enjoyed 
from them any advantage ; for William and Jane,' though honest 
and even God-fearing people, had yet no opinion of education. 
* Labour' they said, ' is the lot of the poor, and they cannot 
learn to labour too soon, and book learning would but spoil 
them for work.* 

Little Edward, however, was receiving one kind of 
education of which his foster-parents little dreamt. His 
mind was getting full of thoughts and visions of magic 
and £Eiiry-lore ; and it was an education that soon produced 
its effbcts. This dwelling so much with an ideal world made 
him discontented with the actual world. Not that this in 
itself was an evil. Even Jesus Christ came into the world 
to make people discontented with the actual world, in order 
that they might try to bring up the actual one more to their 
ideal. Edward wanted to bring his actual life more nearly 
up to his ideal ; that is, he wanted, in reality, to have some- 
thing of the power, and be surrounded by something of the 
beauty of which he daily dreamt. 
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At last he could bear his discontent no longer. He roused 
up an almost supernatural determination ; and one day set 
off to the haunted castle in the wood, resolved to see the 
mighty magician, and, though he should wither him, beg 
him to take him as a humble scholar, and instruct him in 
the real wondrous art of magic. 
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Edwabb lifted, with palpitating heart, the great grim 
knocker that hung before the heavy iron-studded door of 
the castle. The door was opened by an old housekeeper, 
who looked at him with suspicious eye, but, nevertheless, 
admitted him into the study of her master. Edward, not- 
withstanding his stout heart, almost Mnted when he found 
himself really within the den of the enchanter. And there 
sat the awful man himself, looking through his spectacles at 
a paper before him, covered with strange signs — squares, 
triangles, circles, and other strokes and crosses — ^all which, 
Edward had no doubt, were magic signs. One glance around 
the room revealed a strange, and to him, fearful spectacle, 
consisting of globes, telescopes, maps, and glass cases, filled 
with chemical and electrical apparatus. Then there were 
thousands of 'books, some of them of an immense size; 
and these Edward at once fixed upon as the magic books of 
which his grandmother had often spoken. In another glass 
case behind him were specimens of minerals, various ores, 
and corals, and pieces of quartz, and other crystals. These 
Edward thought were lumps of gold, silver, diamond, and 
other precious things, which he had no doubt the (^irits 
had brought firom the depths of the earth. 

The magician sat in his great arm chair, robed in his long 
gown, with his square doth cap upon his head. He looked 
up wonderingly, and Edward thought with severity, upon the 
little intruder, and seemed waiting for him to begin ; but 
Edward knew not how to begin. At last the magician began, 
in accents which sounded very solemn and stately to Edward 
— " Well, my little boy, and what do you want with me." 
Edward felt as if he were going to sink upon the grotmd ; 
but, however, he contrived to f^ter out — " If you please, sir, 
I want to be a magician." 
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The wizard threw himself back in his chair, and looked 
down on little Edward with astonishment. And now, thought 
Edward, he is going to turn me into a weasel or a hedgehog. 

" And why do you want to be a magician ?" "I want to 
have power over spirits as you have." 

''And what makes you think that I have power over 
spirits ?" " If you please, sir, everybody thinks you are a 
magician.*' 

Mr. Herman started ; his curiositv was now excited ; and 
he questioned Edward as to how he knew anything of magic, 
and gradually drew from him his whole history, and all that 
was in his heart. 

But as Edward proceeded in his account of himself, the 
enchanter first leant forward in his chaii*, then took off his 
spectacles, that he might Uie better observe the boy ; and, 
at last, when he had spoken of the death of his father and 
mother, — ^which he could just remember, — Mr. Herman rose 
with a sudden impulse, upset his chair in his haste, and, 
rushing towards the boy, caught him in his arms, sobbing — 
*' Boy, boy, thou art my own nephew — the image of my 
beloved sister !" 

Edward had, at first, thought the enchanter was about to 
annihilate him for his boldness ; but, when he heard his 
words, he looked up wonderingly into his face, and now was 
astonished that he had thought it austere ; for it seemed quite 
beautifiil and benevolent. " And are you really my uncle ?" 
inquired the boy ; " Oh tell me, then, about my dear mother 
and father ?" 

What Mr. Herman informed him about his parents it is 
not necessary for our purpose now to relate. It is enough to 
say that they had been gentry, nay even of noble r&vk, in 
their own country, which was Germany. Mr. Herman had 
been the guardian of Edward's mother, and, therefore felt 
himself at once the natural guardian of her son ; and in a 
few minutes had settled it that he should henceforth, as a 
father, take charge of his education, and make a gentleman 
and a scholar of him. 

But how had Edward's uncle come into this strange place ? 
He, too, had travelled over England in search of his sister 
and brother, but without effect. In his travels he had met 
with this ruined castle, and his £9,ncy had been quite cap- 
tivated by the retirement of its situation and the beauty of 
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the SDiToun^g district. He bought it from its proprietor, 
nade several rooms habitable, and, bringing his books, appa- 
ratus, and wife from Germany, took possession of his ne^ 
abode. 

" But, sir," said the boy, when he had heard all this, " are 
yon not a magician, and will yon not teach me magic ?" 

Mr. Herman looked earnestly at the boy, mnsed a moment 
or two, and then an idea seemed to come into his mind-— 
" There is no magic, my boy, exactly like that of which you 
are so fond of dreaming ; but there is another magic which is 
even more wonderful, and of which, I may modestly confess, I 
am a humble professor. This, the true magic, it will be my 
greatest pleasure to teaeh you. '* Then I shall be a magician 
after all,*' said Edward. 

" First, however," said Mr. Herman, ** we must go to your 
foster-fiither and mother, and inform them of your changed 
fortune, and reward them for all their kindness to you." 
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That same day Edward was installed in the ancient manor- 
house. A tailor was sent for, to make him outwardly more 
in agreement with his new condition. 

The next day he was clad as a young gentleman^ and very 
nice he looked. But Edward cared more for the wonderful 
teaching he was going to receive, than for his new clothes, 
or the more dainty food he was to enjoy, or for the servants 
to attend him, or any other outward change in his circum- 
stances. Mr. Herman had determined to give himself up 
to the education of his relation ; and he felt that this would 
be for him not only a new but an interesting and instructive^ 
work : since he saw that though Edward was sharp and 
sensible, he was as ignorant and simple as he eoold well be. 
It seemed to Mr. Herman the very opportunity he had lon^ 
desired of forming a human being from the beginning, accord-^ 
ing to his notion of education. Here was a mind almost like 
a sheet of white paper, already prepared for him to write 
upon it whatever was good and true, and where there wais 
little or nothing to erase. 

At breakfast Mr. Herman began to talk with Edward about 
the subject next the boy*s heart. 
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** Tell me, dear Edward, why do you want this knowledge of 
magic — this command over spirits which you came to beg 
from me." 

Edward reflected for a few minutes, and answered, "Because 
it would be such wonder^ power ; I should be like a prince or 
king with power over my subjects, to do whatever I pleased." 
** True, Edward, such knowledge would be power — wonderful 
power — as you say. It would indeed make you a prince and 
king with more power than ever mere prince or king possessed. 
But teU me my boy, supposing you could have this power, 
what do you want it for r — what would you do with it ?" 

Edward, — ^"I would do good with it. I would punish 
wicked people and make them better, and I would reward 
good people. I would repair all the old houses in the village, 
and make them nice houses, and would make the roads good, 
and put a nice hedge or railing before every cottage. Then 
I would bidld a new church, and search out the best and 
cleverest minister in all England to preach in it. I would 
build a beauti^l school, and send for the best teachers from 
all the eoimtry round to come and teach the poor children, 
and their parents too. Then I would send my spirits to all 
the poor ^id all the afflicted people, and tell them not to 
mourn." 

"The true reformer," muttered Mr. Herman, to himself. 
"That is the spirit whieh deserves to have power." 

" Well, Edward" continued he aloud, " as I told you there is 
no magic like that of which you have been so fond of dreaming, 
but there is a true magic which gives even greater power 
than you have desired. There are spirits which we may call 
spirits of the elements, and there is an art by which wonder* 
fal power over th^m may be attained — ^by which they may 
be raised at will, and sent (as you used in fancy to send your 
spirits) to do the bidding ai the master ms^cian. 

" These spirits, I may say, dwell invisible in the air more 
than elsewhere ; but they dwell also in all substances — ^water 
and rode, metals and trees. The ancient Gfreeks called a 
spirit of this kind Ecke, and thought of her as a nymph or 
goddess. The great poet of antiquity. Homer, called these 
spirits Epea-pteroenta, and the magician who could use them 
he called Merops, And wonderftil is the power of these spirits, 
nympl^ £uries, or sylphs. He who can raise them and 
iiommand them, may rule the minds of others more than 
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could any throned monarch ; he can persuade them and turn 
them to almost whatever he wishes ; he can fill the minds of 
the sorrowful with joy ; he can flash the glorious light of 
knowledge into the darkened mind of ignorance; he cau 
make not only a few but a whole nation — ^nay, many nations 
— think as he thinks ; yea, he can rule people for ages after 
he is himself dead, by leaving these spirits in the world, and 
giving them their work to do. Once there was a company 
of men who were agreed together to rule the minds of nations, 
and make them do and thii^ as they, the rulers, pleased ; and 
galling was the tyranny of these men ; millions — and most, 
the noblest and the wisest — groaned under it in secret. And 
if any man dared to say or even hint, " we do not agree with 
you ; we think God's truth is different from what you say," 
straightway the tyrants threw him into a dark dimgeon ; 
they tortured him almost to death, and then burnt him at 
the stake as the basest wretch, and made the people around 
hoot at him and call him atheist and other foul names. Oh I 
dreadful was the tyranny of these men. They made people 
afraid to think their souls their own, — afraid to think, much 
less to speak, for themselves, until they became almost like 
babies, depending upon others to think and act for them. 
And these men were not only tyrannical, they were often 
also very bad people in other ways, using their power to 
grow more rich, and enjoy more of the sensual pleasures of 
life than other people. 

"But, bye and bye, there arose a poor boy — a poor miner's 
son — ^a brave-hearted, mighty-thoughted boy. He said he 
would think for himself, though men and devils forbade him. 
And God gave him the power of true magic, and he sent 
forth his spirits into a hundred lands round about, and they 
spoke to the people his brave, true thoughts. And the people 
were aroused from their dream, and rose up like a lion, and 
shook the tyranny from their minds, and openly proclaimed 
that henceforth they, too, would think for themselves. And 
from that time mankind began to know what liberty was, and 
have gone on eyer since getting more and more liberty, and 
learning to think more freely and truly. And still the spirits 
which this great master-mind raised are in the world ; and 
when cunning tyrannical minds would combine together to 
make men slaves and children, these spirits speak to men, 
and they rouse up again and thrust the tyrants from them. 
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*' Noble magician!" said Edward, and clapped his hands 
in admiration. 

*'But," continued Mr. Herman, "I must show you now 
more ftdly the wonderful power the magician may have by 
commanding these spirits of the elements.'' And going to the 
end of the long study, he drew back a curtain, and a vast 
circular mirror was seen. " This is my magic mirror, Edward, 
and in it I will shew yon some of the wonders of this our 
magic." 

Edward looked into the mirror, and saw what appeared at 
first a dim cloud. Presently the cloud seemed to arrange 
itself into form, and soon presented the picture of a land 
nearly covered with forests. Strange beings wandered amid 
the trees, of which Edward was doubtful whether they were 
human beings or mere animals, so hairy, wild, and brute-like 
they seemed. 

" These," said the magician, " are men as they originally 
wandered, ages ago, in their native forests. They are little 
better than beasts, and live on roots and &uits, and animals 
which they can catch with their hands — all of which they 
devour raw. They have no friendly intercourse with each 
other ; their only communication is a kind of grunt and 
savage cry. If any one of them is in pain, he cannot make 
known his sufferings, but is left to lie down and, perhaps, die 
alone. If any one of these multitudes of beings that haunt 
the forest should make any discovery that might benefit all, 
he cannot communicate it ; it dies with him. Thus the race 
never advances. But, indeed, they can scarcely make a dis- 
covery, for their intelligence is not much above that of the 
animal. But, now, see, the scene somewhat changes. A 
magician of strange dress, and in that antique curious vessel, 
approaches the land ; he comes on shore, and soon raises 
certain spirits over which he has power ; and these spirits 
fly and whisper into the ears of the wild men of the woods 
various information which the magician has brought with 
him — the use of fire ; how to cook food ; *how to make clothes ; 
how to make traps and weapons for catching and killing wild 
beasts ; how to erect dwellings, and many oSier things. And 
now the natives are no longer mere animals ; they are clothed, 
and have a humane and intelligent look. The forests are 
here and there cut down : portions of the land are cultivated. 
The rivers and coasts are covered with boats. Neat cots rise 
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on every hill side ; and against the tall trees, the jsmpke riass 
up fi*om hearths which form the centres of homes a^d £umliee. 
What a difference ; and all effected by this one magiciaa ! 
£ut he has taught them, too, his own magic ; and there is 
many a master of that wondrous art in the land. And, now^ 
whatever new discovery one man makes, he conuxuunicatea to 
his brethren, and soon it spreads amid the multitudes, 
becoming the common knowledge of all. One man discovers 
iron, and the way to melt it and form it into tools. Soon 
many through all the country have this knowledge too. If 
any one is in distress or pain, he sends forth his spirits to 
communicate that fact to others ; and soon many a friendly 
face crowds around him, and many a brotherly heart beats 
with sympathy. You see that men are made kind and 
humane hy finding out that others are like themselves. The 
people no longer live apart from each other, like wolves and 
bears, but are drawn together in companies or tribes. All 
have some affection for each other ; and from that affection 
comes forth all kinds of gentle loving deeds, and the very 
sense and practice of duty. What has this magic done for 
people ? It has given them a two-fold power — ^the power of 
giving thought, and the power of receiving thought. Yes, 
every person has so much more power given him that he is 
made a kind of god. It is just as if some monarch had raised 
a very, very large army of servants and given it to him, and 
also, at the same time, given him a great palace ftdl of trea- 
sure, and he could send out his messengers with this treasure 
to all around him, and make them rich. He can send forth. 
his thoughts from the treasmres of his own mind, and make 
all share them ; and thus, just as he gets on in wisdom him- 
self, he carries others with him. He can do unbounded good 
to all around him ; he can think for them, and study for them, 
and make discoveries for them. If they are wicked, he can 
be good, and send forth spirits from his goodness to make 
them better. If they are in pain or sorrow, he can send 
forth spirits to comfort them. But this power of magic also 
gives each one the power of receiving all the knowledge^ all 
the discoveries, all the goodness, all the comforting and kind* 
ncss of every one around. 

"But there is still another power to which I must call 
your attention, Mark that venerable white-haired man 
walking, with musing look> in the shadow of the grove: 
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be is a profphet, and isends fbrih liifi spirits to teach his 
peoj^, fer and near, about how they should live — about 
-m^k^ and vice'^aboiut God, who made the things around 
-i— abbtit what will be hereafter in another world, and many 
Other such things. But how does he know all these things ? 
^-wheife ^Bd he learn them? That which he speaks forth 
to others consists of thoughts and feelings, which come, 
he knows not how, into his own mind : that is why I caU him 
a prophet. He is a before-hand speaker of great truths, i.e., 
before others discover them. Now, before he became a 
magician, he knew nothing of these thoughts and feelings 
within him; but after he had acquired power over spirits, 
then in trying by them to communicate to others some of his 
own thoughts and feelings, he was obliged to attend to these 
thoughts and feelings, and make them clear. He found he 
could not conmiunicate what he thought or felt, until he 
himself knew what he thought and felt. So this attempt at 
commimication made him form and complete his thoughts, 
and make them clear to himself, which he would not have 
done otherwise. This his power of magic, then, not only 
gave him the power of receiving and communicating thought, 
but gave him the very power of forming and knounng his 
thought : it made him a prophet. I can illustrate what I 
mean by the magic mirror before us. That magic mirror is 
like my mind. If I were here by myself, I should not per- 
haps fake the trouble to make those pictures distinct ; but as 
I want to show some one else the pictures, I must make them 
distinct ; and thus I get the distinctness both for myself and 
others. 

JBdivard.^^** I begin to think, sk, that it is about words you 
are speaking. Are not these elementary spirits words, and 
is not the magician he who speaks them ?" 

*' True, my boy, language, or the art of using words, is the 
true magic, and the word-wielder* the true magician. Words 
are truly a kind of elementary spirits, residing in all things, 
but more especially in the viewless air. They are simple 
vibrations of the air, cm: other things, awakened by the rapid 
motion of the mouth ; and they do travel tbfough the air into 
the ears of others, and awake the thoughts in the mind of the 

receiver which exist in the mind of the sender. You perceive 

*-- -'■ — -■- - — - — I - -— - 

• ♦ The Merops, or dlnder of the voice. 
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we have all one grand want, viz., to impart our thoughts to 
the minds of others. We have no means of at once, as it 
were, flinging our thoughts into the minds of others. J£ we 
had nothing to go between us, each mind must remain cut 
off from others in dark, lonely silence for ever. We have the 
power, however, of sending symbols to represent thoughts ; 
and it is by learning to use words that men have been able to 
advance from a state of the lowest barbarism to their present 
condition. I have presented language to you under this form 
of magic, in order to lead you to feel some of its real power 
and wonder. All that I have said of the power of magic is 
true of language. If you gain the power over words to use 
them at your will, you will have this threefold power o^ pour- 
ing forth your mind into the minds of others,--^ receiving-in 
the minds of others, — and of forming and possessing your own 
mind — (that is, the thoughts and feelings of your own mind.) 
Language gives the power of mind-diffusion, mind-reception, 
and even of mind-formation. It makes us all kings to give 
and receive, and prophets to know. It makes one mind into 
many, and again crowds many into one. And therefore the 
study of this true magic of language is always one of the first 
and most important studies in education. Hence schools for 
the education of youth were formerly called grammar-schools, 
which means nearly the same as language-schools, because 
the principal thing taught there was the use of language. 
This is the study, then, that I wish to enter upon among the 
first with you, to fit you to be a man." 

In the next lesson Mr. Herman placed himself and his 
pupil before the magic mirror, and then said, — " I shall carry 
on this idea of looking upon words as spirits, because it is, 
perhaps, the best that I could invent to help you to under- 
stand their true nature. If you will look now to one side of 
the mirror, you will see a beautiful cloud of light, with 
billowy edge, white as snow and radiant as when the setting 
sun tips the edge of the western clouds. Now notice : beauti- 
ful pictures begin to form on this cloud ; above, the blue sky 
begins to extend with its golden sun; and below spreads a 
beautifiil scene of hill and valley, green, smooth slopes and dark 
forests, shining rivers and lakes ; and then in the distance, 
blue, towering moimtains ; and now the scene changes, and the 
waves of the ocean rise and fall with their white crests, and 
the waterfall descends in its silver sheet from the steep. 
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'^ This cloud represents a human mind — ^not, indeed, that 
the human mind is like a cloud, or hke anything that can he 
pictured to the eye ; I represent to you the mind in this form 
only to help you to understand and remember better some 
things that I shall say about the mind. These pictures on 
the clouds represent the thoughts in the mind. Forming 
these pictures of the things that are without represents 
thinking. Just as these pictm*es seem forming, and changing, 
and breaking up in the cloud, so thoughts are always forming, 
and changing, and breaking up in the mind.* And now you 
see the image of beautiful beings who are wandering about in 
the world within that cloud ; some of them float through the 
upper air, and others, less noble in appearance, wander below. 
These represent the feelings in the mind — such as love and 
anger, wonder and fear — and which continually fill the mind 
with their different kinds of sorrow or joy. Now, almost 
always, when we are awake, and often when we are asleep, we 
are thinking and feeling — that is, having these pictures, or 
haying these beings speaking within us ; and it is our thinking 
and feeling that we wish to communicate to others^ or — so to 
express it—raise in others. Now, how is this done ? Observe, 
the cloud is now empty of pictures ; the feelings, too, have 
vanished ; but from some other mind-cloud from the opposite 
side of the mirror there flit, one after another, tiny, fairy-like 
spirits, each with wand in hand. See, the moment each with 
its wand touches the other cloud to which it is flying, a picture 
appears upon it — the picture, indeed, that was in the mind 
from which the spiiit came ; and the coming forth of these 
pictures seems to call the feelings into life, and the receiving 
mind is now full both of thought and feelings. These tiny, 
fairy-like things, then — these wobds — ^are thought-awakeners. 
It is their province, with one touch of their wand, to cause 
pictures or thoughts to stand upon the cloud-walls of the 
mind, and thus to reveal to that mind what there is or has 
been in some other mind." 

" Well, now, you understand, Edward, you are going to 
study with me how to gain power over these wondrous spirit- 
words, that you may be a true magician, exercising command 
over words.*' 

Edward. — "I shall be very glad indeed to work at this 

* See page 187. 
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study, for I feel that I have rery litde power, as yet, over 
words. I cannot tell a hundredth pait of what I think and 
feel — ^nay, I do not know what it is myself: I aj& not the 
prophet yet. Perhaps," added he, after a moment's reflection, 
^' I do not know anything myself worth telling to others ; but 
if I did, I am sure I should not be able to tell it." 

We do not mean that these are the exact words in which 
Edward expressed himself, or that he expressed himself so 
directly and shortly as this; we shall rather giye what he 
tried to say than what he did say. 

Mr. Herman, — " But have you even that command of words 
that you can receive by them the thoughts of others ?" 

Edward, — ^*^ Oh no, sir ; I am afraid I do not yet thoroughly 
understand half that you say to me, because I do not know 
the meaning of the words you use, though, I suj^se, to you 
they are very easy." 

Mr, Herman, — ** And how, then, do you think you would 
be able to profit if you were in the company of a number of 
the wisest and cleverest people in the countir ?" 

Edward, — ^' I dare say I should scarcely know what they 
were talking about." 

Mr, Herman, — " Very well, then, we have settled it that 
because you want to have the glorious power of receiving^ of 
commwncatmg^ and oi forming thought, you want to have a 
knowledge of the true magic which gives power over words. 
To-morrow we will enter on the study more directly." 



LESSOK IV. 

" Well, Edward," said Mr. Herman, at this next lesson, '' I 
suppose you have thought a little about the true magic we 
are going to leom. You remember we settled it that you 
wanted to have power over words. Now, can you yourself 
just tell me what it is you want most to know about words.?" 

After a few moments* reflection, Edward answered,-— '^ I 
think the thing I most need is, to become acquainted with a 
good number of words." 

Mr, Herman, — ''What do you mean by becoming ao* 
quainted with words ? " 

Edward, — " Knowing them again when I hear them ; and 
knowii^ them so well, too, that I can make them myself*" 
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Mr, Herman,'^*^ You mean, then, the first thing for you 
IS, to be funiliar with the sotrKD of words— ^*.tf., as we oall it, 
their prommciation." 

Edward, — '' Yes, sir ; and I begin to perceive that there 
are two ways of knowing the sound of words — ^knowing it 
correctly and knowing it incorrectly. I have been thinking 
many a time, as you have been speaking to me, how difPerently 
you iHTonounce many woords-^even common words— from what 
I and the people round here do. You say ' boy,' and we say 
'bway.' You say 'place,* and we say 'pleace.' You say 
' window,' and we say • winder.' " 

Mr. J2<5r»n«n.— " Well, do you think it necessary to pro- 
nounce or sound words correctly, as you suppose I do, before 
you can command them properly ?" 

Edward,-^*'*' Yes, sir ; for you cannot always clearly undeiv 
stand what I say, nor can I understand a great deal of what 
you say, because we do not use the same pronunciation." 

Mr. Hermcm, — *'*' Do you see any other use than this in 
pronouncing correctly?" 

J^tt^ari^.— '^Yes; your pronunciation sounds more pleasant 
and musical. I feel as if my words were spirits rough, half- 
formed, and yours all beautiful and complete." 

Mr. Herman.'-^''*' Then you mean to say that it is not only 
necessary, for the purpose of understanding words, that you 
should pronounce them correctly, but it is abo more beautiful ; 
and I suppose you agree we should do everything as beauti- 
fully as we can ? " 

Edward, — " Yes. I now see what it was that used to strike 
me when I went weeding in Mrs. Townsend's flower garden, 
and all the young ladies and gentlemen used to come round 
us talking and laughing. I used to listen to their pleasant 
voices-*so soft, and gentle, and musical — ^and to feel as if th&f 
irere more like angels than we rough, poor children. And 
many a time, as I have lain on my bed, I have fancied how 
beautifol it must be, in their homes, to have such music 
always ringing. 

Mr. Serman.'^*^ There is truth in that idea, my boy ; a 
beautiful pronunciation of words not only makes the lesson of 
the teacher, the discourse of the preacher, the i^ech of the 
orator, or the persuasion of the friend, fidl like sweet musio 
OB l^e ear, but it makes even the common intercourse of life 
refined and beautiM. We agree, then, tliat the first thing 
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we want to know about words is their pronunciation. Well, 
suppose you were perfectly acquainted with many thousands 
of words, as to sound, and could run over them as you can the 
names of the people you know ; — suppose you were perfectly 
fiimiliar with such words as solar, autumnal, constellation, 
arhoriferous, petrifaction, sceptic, — would that be of any use 
to you?'* 

Edward. — " No, sir ; for I have not the slightest idea of 
what one of these words means. I see 1 want to know their 
tneaniny as well as to know their sound.^* 

Mr. Herman. — " Exactly. The magician needs first to 
become acquainted with the forms of the different elemental 
spirits (the soimds), that he may know where to find them 
and by what names to call them ; and, when he has found 
them, he must know the o^ce which each can alone perform 
(the meaning), or they are useless to him. It is desirable 
that you should have an abundance of words in your memory ; 
but, if you do not know their meaning — that is, their uses or 
offices — what they are employed to do — ^what thoughts they 
are employed to awaken — ^you are like the magician who has 
raised spirits and then does not know what to do with them." 

Edward. — " And words wOl be of no use to the person to 
whom they are sent, imless he too knows their meaning or 
offices." 

Mr. Herman. — " True. These spirit-words cannot awaken 
thoughts in the mind, if the mind does not lend its help ; and 
the mind must know what the word is come to awaken before 
it can help it to awaken it. The relation between words and 
the mind may be thus explained : Suppose the moment some 
painter touched his canvas a picture came out upon it ; but 
this could only be by the canvas having, as it were, an under- 
standing with the painter, and doing what he wished it. The 
mind is like the canvas; it must know what picture the 
word is meant to raise before it wiU form it." 

Edward, — '* And how shall I become acquainted with words, 
as to their sounds, and learn their offices or meanings f^^ 

Mr. Herman. — *' There is no effectual way but by continual 
practice. You will hear me and others use words to you. 
You will soon learn to read words in books. You will guess 
their meaning from their connection wiih others. This exer- 
cise will, by and bye, enable you to understand words when 
they are used to you ; but stiU you wiU not ptoperly know 
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words and have power over them, until you yourself can recall 
them with ease, and use them to express your own thoughts 
to others. In order to give you this power, I shaU require 
you to speak to me a good deal by way of answer. I shall 
also require you to make a kind of speech or address to me 
every day, giving me back some of Uie knowledge which I 
have given you the day before. At present I set before you 
two ways of gaining power over words — hearing them and 
speaking them.'' 

Mr. Herman concluded the lesson by causing Edward to 
imagine himself the teacher and to repeat over to him all that 
had been said to him upon language. Mr. Herman often 
pretended to be very dull, and caused Edward to be more 
clear in his explanation; and even, in order to make his 
meaning plain, to find out many illustrations that his teacher 
had not given him. 



LESSON V. 

Mb. Hebman began his next lesson in word-magic by asking 
Edward to recall what it was that he wanted to know most 
about words, and how it was to be gained. 

Edward, — '* I want first to be acquainted with words as to 
their soimds or pronunciations, and to know their meanings 
or uses; and I must learn this principally by hearing and 
speaking them." 

Mr. Herman, — " Yes; but there are also several helps to this 
gaining power over words — helps which make this practice still 
more successful, and even aid you in the practice itself. There 
are certain eeneral rules which you will learn hereafter, which 
wiU help you very much in remembering the right pro- 
nunciation, or, as it is learnedly called, the orthoepy of 
words. And there is an important help, which I shall 
explain to you, to acquiring a knowledge of meaning. When 
you hear such words as house-breaker, coal-miner, key- 
hole, plough-man, or reap-hook, even if you have not heard 
the words before, you kaow their meaning; because you 
separate them in a moment into their parts, and then you 
know before the meanings of these parts. This is dissecting 
words. And this process of dissecting words, and noticing 
what each part means, or did once mean, is called Etymology: 
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an easier xuune is dk^ecUon. Now it is very easy for y^^u- to 
dissect, by yourself, sueli words aa I have just given you ; 
but there is an immense number of words wbicb you; eannot 
thus dissect before some one has taught you how to do it, 
and the meanings of the various parts ; and this is because 
we do not now use the parts separately, so as to make fkem 
define their own meaning, as in the former examples. Thus 
you oould not dissect, I d^ say, the words comprMsnd; retain*^ 
maintain, and homicide^ even if you knew their meanings. I 
will dissect them for you. 

corny within ; prehend, take ; take within. 

re, back ; torn, hold ; hold back. 

main, hand ; tain, hold ; hold by the hand. 

Aomi, man ; cide^ killing; man killing. 

And you see it will wonderfully help you to know and to 
remember the true meaning of words, if you can dissect them 
all in this manner." 

Edward, — '' But can all people who use words thus dissect 
them ?" 

Mr. Herman, — •' Not all ; very few comparatively; and very 
few, therefore, know the exact meaning of words. The thoughts 
raised in many minds by words are not the dear exact thoughts 
they ought to be, but thoughts somewhat misty and uncertain. 
Let us sum up, then, what we have learnt. Ghrammar is the 
study of words, in order to attain power over them. In order 
to have power over words, we must learn their pronunciation 
and their meaning : these are acquired chiefly by practice ; 
but there are helps to this study ; there are general rules to 
help pronunciation ; and etymology is a help to find out their 
meaning. Let us inquire if there is anything else necessary 
to the gaining of power over words he«iQ.e% pronunciation and 
meaning, 

'* Let me repeat to you the following passage—' Sleep of 
country, mild of men, not humble homes disdains ^mdy and 
bank.' Does it convey any distinct notions to your niind?^V 

^(rfwarrf.— *' Not in the least." 

Mr, Herman., — ''And 3^t you understand the meaning of 
each word separately in that sentence." 

Edward,—'' Yes." 

Mr. Herman.'^^*'*^ Then it is plain that to make wordd'dn. 
companies convey a meaning to you, something more 'is 
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necesgary than a knowledge of the fMoningB of the separate 
tDords en ^emseiveg* What do you think it is you need in 
thataenteoce?*' - 

Edward^*^*'^ I cannot see what connecHon there is between 
the different words/' 

Mr. Merman,-'^^*^ Precisely. Thus you discorer that words 
haye not only a meaning in Uiemselves, but a ibrther meaning 
in their connection with each other, and you must know both 
before you can be said to understand words. In the sentence 
which I gave you you could not see the connection between 
the different words, and so you did not know how to put 
together in your mind the thoughts they raised, so as to make 
one complete, connected picture. If, however, I use the 
words in this way — ' Mild sleep disdains not the humble 
homes of country meu and the shady bank'-^you see the con- 
nection, and you can place together in your mind the thoughts 
raised, so as to form a harmonious picture. Now it is very 
necessary that you should know how to speak so as to enable 
people to see die connection of what you say. A poor man 
came to me the other day with this alarming announcement : 
' I and my wife are very much obliged to you for what 
you sent by the child, which we have just eaten up the last 
of, and very nice eating it was too, I assure you.' It sounded 
as if the poor man and his wife were cannibals, and had eaten 
up the child ; but he really meant that they had eaten up a 
portion of meat I had sent them. The mistake arose from his 
not making it dear with which word he meant the * which* to 
be connected. 

" In Germany I once saw a sign — * G. Holz, maker of shoes, 
tables, ploughs, hanrows, coffins, and other household funii- 
ture.' He, of course, meant this last to be connected with 
'tables.' 

" A person met another in the street and asked, ' Have 
you heard the news ?' ' No.' ' Why, last night two robbers 
broke into Mr. Osmond's house, and carried away all the 
plate, and £fty pounds, and Mr. and Mrs. Osmond, and seven 
children, and four servants, they were all asleep and were not 
hiurt*-' He did not mean that Mr. and Mrs. Osmond, &c., 
should be connected with 'carried away,' though it seemed so. 

" An old fellow who sold combustible matches in London 
had the following cry : ' Buy a penn'orth of matches of a pooi' 
old man luade of foreign wood ! ' 
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*' In relatiiig an accident, some time since, it was stated 
that a poor old woman was run over by a cart, aged sixty ! 

*' Now, again, the best way to learn to send your words so 
as to show their connection, is by continual practice. Every 
one by pi*actice learns to feel the connections he wants to 
show. Thus, if you say to me, * The day is very fine, and the 
sky is quite dear,' you yourself feel unconsciously the con- 
nections between your various words. Now let us see if this is 
not true. Which word do you feel that *^ne* is most con- 
nected with?" 

Edward,—'' With ' day'—' fine day.' " 

Mr. Herman. — ^'*And which word is 'very' connected with ?" 

JEdtvard, — " ' Fine' — ' very fine day.' " 

Mr. Herman. — " Which word is * clear* connected with ? " 

Edward.—" ' Sky'—' clear sky.' " 

Mr. Herman. — " Just so. You feel the connection, as I 
said, imconsciously. But, now, it will be a help to you to 
notice more directly or consciously the different connections 
you have to show in speaking ; it will help you, if you have 
your attention distinctly drawn to notice between what diffe- 
rent words in a sentence there must be a connection." 

Edward. — " I think I understand you, sir. I learnt to play 
a flute my father bought me. I learnt by practice so that I 
could play almost anything I heard. When I heard a 
new tune my fingers seemed of themselves (Edward meant 
imconsciously) to move and make that time. But at last 
James Jones, who plays the flute at church, gave me some 
instructions on the flute. He taught me to call the notes by 
different names, and to understand, by looking on a music 
book, how to play the notes one after another, and I found 
this a great help to keep me from making mistakes, and to 
teach me different tunes." 

Mr. Herman. — "A very good illustration. Your attention 
was now consciously turned to that connection between soimds 
of music which you had before learnt to master unconsciously. 
In the same way, what you have been doing unconsciously 
with words I wish you to do consciously. You must learn 
names for the different connections, and notice in what way 
you can speak so as to make the connections most clear to 
others. This is another help to the practical study of lan- 
guage — Noticing the connections between words, and the way 
to show them to others. It is called, for shortness, syntax, 
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which means placing together ; becatise this study enables us, 
by studying the connections between words, to place together 
in our mind the thoughts that belong to one another,* 

" We have hitherto considered words as if they were only 
spoken. We have seen that to have command over spoken 
words, we must learn to sound or form them, and to under- 
stand their two kinds of meaning. But we might have had 
large command over spoken words, and yet be ignorant of 
another world, or race of these wondrous thought-awakeners 
that we shall find still more glorious and mighty, even than 
spoken words, in their power for giving, receiving, and 
forming thought. But to cause you to see the real character 
and power of these, I must go back again to the pictures in 
our magic mirror. You saw what wonderfid progress men 
made from the state of almost animal barbarism, through the 
possession of spoken language, (which we represented as the 
possession of the power of magic over the elemental spirits) ; 
yet this progress goes on but slowly — ^this magic is limited. 
Spoken words can only travel certain distances. One man 
can communicate his thoughts to those only who are near 
him ; and they may have few opportunities or inclinations to 
communicate them to others. Perhaps many a man may have 
thoughts that those immediately around him could not unders- 
tand, or would not take the trouble to understand; and thus his 
thoughts, though of the utmost value to the community, may 
die with him. New ideas and discoveries are very slow in 
travelling over the community, and multitudes die without 
travelling at all. And as each man can learn only from those 
who are near him, if they are ignorant, he may gain little 
of all the knowledge in society, or of that gathered by past 
ages. Many an ardent mind perhaps thinks, ' Oh, that I could 
send forth words that should reach all in the land, and give 

* It is important that the learner should notice this distinction. The 
Greek word syntax and the Latin synonyme construction do not treat, 
as is commonly said, so much of the arrangement of words in verbal 
sentences, as of the principles bj which the words and thoughts can be 
arranged in the mental sentences. In the Grreek and Latin languages 
the connections are not shown by arrangement so much as by termina- 
tion. When a teacher says to a Latin pupil, " Construe this passage," 
he means not " Put it together," or " Make syntax of it," for it is syntax 
already ; he means, " Put it in order in your mind," or, " Put it into 
thinking (or logical) order." 
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tkem the thoughts I have.' Many another says, ^ Oh that 
all the wise men scattered over society, and whom I cannot 
find out, could send words from whereyer they axe to me, 
and teach me their knowledge I and oh that the spirits of the 
wise and the great who have gone hefore us would hut speak 
to me out of their inyisihle world, and instruct me in their 
deep wisdom !' And, hehold ! their wish is to he answered* 
Another strange hark is approaching the shore of the land we 
saw hefore. Upon its deck another magician stands, of still 
nohler aspect than the former. In his hand he holds a scroll 
covered with strange marks : he unrolls it and teaches its use 
to the people. * You have hitherto,' says he, ' heen unahle 
to send your thoughts to a distance, or to send them down to 
future ages. I am come to give you that power.' And 
what does he do ? he teaches them, instead of raising the 
spirits themselves, to make marks for the different spirits — a 
certain mark for each spirit on some substance-^parchment, 
or leaves, or metal, (aftearwards they were made on paper) — 
and to send the thing thus marked to th^ persons with whom 
they wished to communicate. And these having learnt the 
use of the marks, have only to look on this scroll, or book, or 
tablet, and instantly the spirits obey the spell, and come 
flocking into the mind of the readers, and awaken the 
thoughts which were to be awakened. Thus was made 
known the art of writing — ^making signs for words-— which was 
indeed the art of writing true magic spells to compel the 
powerful spirits of speech to appear to him who could look upon 
them with the wise eye of the magician. Yes, these are the 
true magic books, more wonderful than those which Prospero 
said he would bury in the earth ; for see what mighty power 
they confer. Nowy the wisest in the land write down their 
wisdom in magic scrolls, and soon it is circulated round the 
country, and thousands become as wise as the sage. Those who 
have received from their Others the knowledge of past times 
write it down, and soon it becomes the property of the com^ 
munity, and is preserved, to be handed down again to fiiture 
ages. And every man who feels any gift for thinking tries 
to improve it, because he now knows that any valuable thoughts 
which he thinks, he can give to others, and even to thou- 
sands yet to be bom. Greater thinkers than have ever ap- 
peared before soon rise up. And now, see how rapidly im^ 
provement goes on. Thousands of discoveries soon fly over 
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the 'cammiuuty. See what neat and beautiAil houses, what 
magnifioent palaces and temples rise in every valley. The 
soil is better cultiYated. All over the land what innumerable 
arts are carried on with cunning tools — what roads, what 
oonyeyances, what vessels. Here is an assembly of people to 
whom the historian reads a history of their own country that 
he has composed. The traveller takes their imaginations to 
travel with him over the strange countries that he has 
visited. The bard or prophet teaches them religion, and 
kindles in their hearts, with many wrong feelings, some good 
ones of humanity, patriotism, and duty. And, as we pass on 
fix>m ag<Q to age ,^e knowledge swells and sweUs, and each 
succeeding generation is put in possession of a large portion 
of what all before it have thought and discovered. In each 
new man who is born, if he only tries to be wise, the riches 
of mind that have been collecting for ages come together. 
And many a poor man there is who gains the sublime privilege 
of conversing, not only with all the greatest men of his day, 
but with the spirits of all the great who have gone before 
him. And now, at last, appears Jesus Christ to raise and 
purify the religion of men, and breathe into them sentiments 
of deeper love or humanity than they have ever known before. 
The life and words of this Holy One ore written down, and, 
with the writings of his apostles, who were most like him, 
were soon circulated throughout the known world. And oh, 
what a wonderful change they produced ! They made people 
leave off thinking of the divinity as like stocks and stones, or 
as like animals, or weak and imperfect men, and caused them, 
on the contrary, to think of Qod as a perfect, wise, and good 
mind ; they made people gradually leave off being ferocious 
and having hatred to one another, or even being indifferent 
to one another, and filled their bosoms with gentle, kindly, 
humane feelings ; they made rulers ashamed and afraid to be 
tyrants ; they made masters set free their slaves, or treat 
them with kindness ; they made even war less frequent, and 
are now making people wish to do without war altogether. 
Oh, it is impossible to describe the effect produced in the 
world by the writings which we call the " New Testament." 

" Yet, still, as the ages rolled on, the spreading of the 
thoughts of all the good and wise among the multitude was 
much slower than could be wished. Every single book had 
to be written by the hand, and thus cost much trouble and 
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expense to produce it. Books, therefore, were too dear and 
too scarce for the great multitude of people to be able to pro- 
cure tbem ; and so, only a few in every age and country could 
learn the thoughts of the wise and good from books. Some 
contriyance was wanted to write a large number of books at 
once, so that they might become cheap and numerous. 
Behold, at last, the great inyention ! You see in the magic 
mirror the interior of an old-fashioned house in Germany. 
A man in antique dress has a written paper before him, but 
he is not copying it with a pen. Arranged in a number of 
boxes, he has a quantity of small pieces of metal ; on each 
piece there is a mark or letter ; he puts a number of these 
together, so as to make a backward copy of the written paper. 
When he has a certain portion put together, he covers its 
surface with ink, and then, pressing a piece of paper npon it, 
he has in a moment a copy of the written paper ; he covers 
the metal with ink again, and in the same way takes off the 
impression on paper, until he has many hundred copies. 
And so he puts together portion after portion, and takes im- 
pressions from them, until at last he has enough to make many 
hundred books, all exactly alike. At first when people see 
so many books, all similar, they think they have been made 
by magic indeed, and are struck with astonishment and fear. 
But soon the secret is known, and every book gets printed. 
And books, now, become universally cheap ; and, therefore, 
more are purchased and read ; and henceforth the progress of 
man goes on with rapid speed. 

"As the thoughts of great and good thinkers become 
spread, they rouse and strengthen people's minds, and soon 
men begin to resolve that they will think for themselves in 
religion, instead of letting priests and others think for them. 
Then they begin to think about government, and determine 
that they will be ruled better than they have been; and 
henceforth governments are obliged to rule according to 
public opinion. Then there rises a great thinker, who dis- 
covers that hitherto people have made little progress in 
knowledge about this wonderful world around and above us, 
because they reasoned about it, instead of noticing and watch- 
ing it ; and the thoughts of this great thinker (Bacon) soon 
spread abroad ; and in every country people begin to notice 
and watch nature, and then the most wondei-fid discoveries 
are made — some of the last of which arc the steam engiuc, 
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the railroad, tlie gas-light, and the electric telegraph. Know- 
ledge has now hecome di&sed, and millions of men have 
become intelligent where only himdreds were so before. The 
art of manufacturing almost eyerything useful and beautiful 
has been extended round ; and to-day a person, a little 
aboye the poor, can haye things more beautiful and useM 
than kings and emperors could formerly command. Books 
haye become so numerous and cheap that almost the poorest 
may receiye the glorious thoughts of all the greatest thinkers 
that haye eyer hyed. And now, Edward, look round this 
library. I spend many a happy eyening here. I take down 
one of these books and I haye the thoughts of a great thinker 
who liyes oyer in America ; and he seems to speak with me 
as if he were here. I open another, and I conyerse with a 
great thinker in Germany. I speak, as it were, face to face 
with thinkers in France and Italy, and Sweden, and Denmark, 
and with great and cleyer spirits of our own country. I open 
other books ; and poets, and sages, and holy men, who haye been 
dead thousands of years, talk with me, and tell me what they 
thought and saw in their day. Yes, in this room I seem to 
be surrounded by the inyisible minds of all the cleyerest, 
greatest, noblest beings who haye been, or are in this world. 
I haye but to ask and they will tell me anything they haye 
thought. One will tell me in a few words what he thinks 
about the stars, which he has watched for a number of years ; 
another will tell me about the wonders of plants, which he 
has studied from childhood ; another will tell me strange 
things about the rocks and mountains, rayines and mines. 
Some will teU me what they haye seen in eyery part of the 
world ; others will make me liye the past oyer again, by 
telling me what happened in their time. Some will tell me, 
in strains of sweetest poetry, the glorious and beautiful 
thoughts with which God has inspired them, which seem to 
raise me aboye myself; and some, deeper still, will tell me 
the great and awful thoughts, which they haye spent years in 
acquiring, about God and the human soul. 

" And now, Edward, would not you like to be able to con- 
verse with this band of the great, and wise, and good, — to 
haye poured into your mind this flood of glorious truth ?" 

Edward, — " Oh yes, sir ; I fancy, now, I would rather haye 
this than all the gold in the world." 

Mr, Herman. — "And what must you do to haye this priyi- 
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lege? Why, you must not be content with knowing the 
meanings, and connections, and pronunciations of spoken 
words ; you must learn the still greater magic of the sig^s 
for words. You know what learning to understand the signs 
for words is called ? " 

Edward.--''' Reading." 

Mr. Herman. — "Yes; and now you see how precious is 
the power of reading.*' 

Edward. — " Yes, sir ; it is like having the speU in the fiedry 
tale, by which the door opened, and the person was admitted 
to immense treasures." 

Mr. Herman. — " Rather, it is the spell which opens the 
door, and we are in a kind of paradise, conversing with noble 
and exalted spirits who are ready to tell us all things." 

Edward. — " But who makes books ? Must I also leam to 
make reading as well as to understand it?" 

Mr. Herman, — ''Yes, it is desirable for you to leam to 
make reading. Whether you will ever be able to make 
books depends upon whether God gives you the inspiration 
for the purpose. But you will find it one of the most valuable 
things to be able to preserve your thoughts by writing them. 
One of the best modes, too, of learning to form clear thoughts 
will be trying to put them down in writing. And then, you 
know, how valuable it is to be able to send your thoughts to 
a friend at a distance, and converse with him ! Here is a letter 
which I this morning received from a friend in America. 
He tells me all about himself and home, just as he could 
if here present ; and presently I am going to write him back 
a letter, in which I shall converse with him by my pen as I 
could with my mouth." 

Edward. — " Ah ! then I should like to know how to write 
as well as to read." 

Mr. Herman. — " You see, these two arts of commanding 
the signs for words resemble the two arts of commanding 
spoken words. You must leam both to understand the latter 
and to form them — meaning and m'onunciation. So you must 
leam to understand the signs ror words, and also to Jbrni 
them — reading and writing. Well, in truth, the best way to 
leam both is together. If you leam to make reading, and 
know what you mean by it, of course you wiU be able to read 
it afterwards." 

The plan adopted by Mr. Herman for teaching reading was 
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wtat 18 called the phonic method (see the First and Second 
Reading Books, published under the sanction of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education ; see also " Simple Exercises 
on the Phonic Method of Reading,*' in book and large sheets, 
by J. McLeod, of the Moral and Industrial Training Schools, 
Swinton, Manchester;) combined with a principle formed from 
the hieroglyphical system of the Egyptians. (See Russell's 
"Ancient and Modem Egypt," eighth edition, p. 148.) It 
appears that, in all probability, the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
were not invented to hide the facts they recorded, but rather 
to make them intelligible to the whole mass of the people. 

" Ereiy phonetic hieroglyph is the image of some physical object 
whose name, in the spoken language of ancient Egypt, begins with the 
soond or letter whioh the soulptured figure was destined to represent. 
Thus the image of an eagle, which, in the Coptic, is ahdmy became the 
sign of the yowel as that of a small vase, called herhe in Egyptian, 
stood for the consonant h ; that of a hand, tot^ represented the letter 
t; that of a hatchet, helehin^ was the sign of the consonant k; that of 
a Hon or lioness, labo, the sign of the consonant Ij that of a nyoticorax, 
matUadj, the sign of f»; that of a flute, wdtan^/o, the sign of the conso- 
nant 4; that of a mouth, rd, the sign of the consonant r; and the 
abridged image of a garden, shenSf the sign of the compound articula- 
tion *A."— Page 148. 

Thus the most unlettered peasant, with a little patience, 
could spell out the meaning of the inscriptions on the public 
monuments, recording the grand events of the history of his 
country. It struck Mr. Herman that the same principle 
might be applied to facilitate to children and the unlettered 
the acquisition and remembrance of the forms, names, and 
significances of the letters of the English alphabet ; and it 
was by making such a connection between the form of tlie letter 
and the name as that which exists in the hieroglyphics, Mr. 
H. considered that the best mode of acquiring a knowledge of 
reading is by writing. But, in order that children may write 
the letters, their forms must be simplified. Mr. H. took then 
the crude forms or elements of the lette^p, in the first stage of 
his instructions in reading and writing. Instead of the whole 
complex figure fe, he took the simple curve b, which may be 
considered the essential form of the whole letter ; and this he 
likened to a 5and coiled. Thus the letter itself became the 
image of an object whose name begins with that very sound 
which the letter represents. In the same way, the crude form 

s 
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of C was c, a crescent The crude forms of d, f, gj tk^ J, I, 
HI, n, p, r, 9, t, V, WW, X, Z, were respectively c^angUng 
rope, ^m leaf, garter, hoxn cut in two, jerking hook, /ine, 
mountains, nail of finger, jvistol hung up, razor half open, 
«nake or serpent, Arunk of elephant, valley, «;ayes of u;ater, 
two stic^« hxed across, zigzs^. 

With the vowels he adopted a somewhat different principle : 
he formed signs which were to be used in the first lessons a» 
vowels, and in more advanced ones as accentual marks over 
the common vowel letters, to point out their precise sound. 
Each of these accentual signs was not only like some object 
whose name began with that vowel, but also like the form of 
the mouth made in pronouncing the sound it represented. 
He began with e (pronounced with the lips nearly closed), 
and proceeded in the order in which the lips open wider, or 
seem to change their position from this elementary one. 

©, pronounced ee, was a thin stroke representing the lips 
nearly closed, and also the £ven k^^nness of a knife. 

H (ay) was a somewhat thicker stroke, representing the 
lips a little more open, and also an apron string. 

a {ah) was a reversed cmrve, representing an adder in an 
attitude of anger. 

a {ar) was a direct arch. 

These two latter represent portions of the arcb of the 
mouth made in pronouncing them. 

O (aw) was an oval, like an orange, and also the form made 
by the lips in sounding it. 

O {oh) was a circle like an opening flower, and also the 
form of the lips. 

O {00) was a long oval, like an oozing chink in a rock, and 
also the form of the lips. 

U short was a small blotted circle or dot, to represent the 
mouth nearly closed, and also the utmost point of a staff. 

U long was a union of ee and 00. 

i or y veas a union of ah and ee, 

(See Plate II.) 

But, before attempting to teach these signs, Mr. Herman 
took care to awaken in the mind the ideas which make them 
significant. They are signs for the elementary sounds of 
words. Before the mind can comprehend them it must under- 
stand that there are elementary sounds in words. Mr. H. 
endeavoured to call Edward's attention to this fact, thus: 
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^* Jast prc»oimce tlie word bat. Could you find more than one 
sound in that word ? See if you can ivide it into several.** 

Edward. — ^" Yes, I think there are three sounds: b** (pro- 
nounced as much as possible without a vowel), "a, t'* (pro- 
«Hmced in the same way, without a yowel after it). 

Mr. Herman asked the same questions with the words dog, 
cap, men, fix, hoof, jot, lin(e), rak(e), sod, vex, wav(e), zig- 
zag, eel, ap(e), ax(e), arch, ox, or(e), up, ooz(e), us(e), ic(e) 
ash, path, with, and went through them again and again, 
nntil Edward was perfect in analyzing the words, and distin- 
guishing by ear the sounds of which they are composed. 
Thus he had become familiar with the elementary sounds of 
the English language. Then the next step was to show the 
signs for these sounds, and at the same time to invent a mode 
for impressing on the mind at once the use of these signs. 
Mr. Herman knew it would be some time before Edward 
could read or write sufficiently well to acquire or impart much 
inibrmation by these methods, and thus to feel their value, so 
he hit upon the plan of making letters and words significant 
as means of memoranda to record catch words, recalling some 
thing which it was desirable to remember. 

He began this plan by relating how persons in poor and 
desert countries have oft'times been so dieted with hunger, 
when they have had nothing to eat, that they have been glad 
to draw a band tight round their stomachs, in order to deaden 
the gnawing pain ; when the story was over Mr. H. continued 
— "Now, I should like you to keep memoranda of the stories 
I tell you and the information I give you, that you may recall 
them when you please. Mark down, then, in this little book 
which I will give you, a sign for this anecdote. What i^all 
it be } Why, the story turned upon a band. Now, find out 
what die beginning sound is in band.*' 

Edward.—'' B.** 

Mr. Herman. — " Very well, then, we will make a sign for 
the b ; and when we look upon it, that will call back band. 
Let the sign be b, which is like a band, as you will see from 
this picture.*' (See Plate II.) 

In the same way Mr. Herman related stories, or irave 
information, taming upon the words orescent for C, (this was 
about the Turks) ; dangling rope, d, (about a bear running 
into a noose) ; fern leaf, f^ (the parts of fern trees and their 
beautiful appearance) ; garter, g, (the story of Honi sott qui 

s 2 
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mal y pensej; and so on through horn, It; jerking-hook, J ; 
line, 1; monntain, m; nail, II; pistol, p; razor, 1*; 
serpent fi ; trunk of elephant, t, ; valley, V ; waves of water, 
!¥; two ^iicks fia7ed, X; zig-zag, Z; even ke^ness of knife, 
e ; apron-string a ; adder, a ; arch, a ; orange, O ; open- 
ing flower, O; ntmost point of staff, O; oozing chink, OO ; 
t^seful, n ; ece, 1 : recording each lesson by the sign for the 
the initial sound of the catch-word. Mr. H. caused Edward 
to go through these signs again and again, until he was per- 
fectly familiar with the object each sign recalled, the sound 
it represented, and the story it recorded. 

He then pursued the same plaa in combining these ele. 
mentaiy sounds into words. He would give a short lesson 
turning upon some word as netme ; and then, after analysing 
the word, write signs for the whole, and so on through a list 
of words similar to those in the first phonetic reading book. 

For some time, until Edward knew all the signs perfectly, 
and could combine them with ease, Mr. Herman did not 
trouble him with the common vowel signs, or require him to 
write the silent vowels. He wrote name, lame, mane, lane, 
male, lone, mole, lime, &c., omitting the silent vowel and 
writing the initial and final consonant, with the accentual 
vowel sign between. 

When Edward had made considerable advancement in 
writing and reading these crude forms of the letters, his 
teacher introduced him to the fuU signs, and afterwards to 
the capitals, all which he almost instantly learnt to recognize 
from their likeness to their crude forms. And then Mr. Her- 
man went back over the words before studied, and showed 
how they were usually written — name, lame, &c. Edward 
asked Mr. Herman, why, in writing the word nam(e), he made 
a new sign a under the accent, and put a sign at the end not 
sounded {e)} Mr. Herman then led him to discover the 
difference between vowels and consonants, showing him that 
the former could be sounded by themselves, the latter not 
without the help of the former. " Now, the vowels," said 
he, '' are represented by proper signs like other sounds ; but 
in our language, probably through the ignorance of our 
ancestors, the vowel sounds are badly represented in our 
common books : the same sign represents three or four dif- 
ferent sounds, and two or three signs represent the same 
sound ; and often there are more signs put than are required. 
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Hence it is very difficult to know what these signs mean, 
without the assistance of aocents or helping signs. You have 
learnt the accents, and now you must learn the signs they 
are meant to help. 

" ^ is called ee, but sounded in some words as ee {e) met{e\ 
in others as eh (e) mety and in others as eugh {e) berth. You 
may remember it by the Hne, like its accentual or crude form, 
drawn across it. 

*' a is called ay^ but is sounded ay (a) mane, ah (a) man, 
fir (a) arch, aw (S) c%U, eugh (a) capital. You may remem- 
ber it by its having both the two arches \ and an o in it. 

''O is called oh, but it is sounded oh (d) ore, aw (o) St, 
00 {8) move, eugh (6) eon. You may remember it by its 
resemblance to the crude form. 

^U is called eeoo, and has the sounds eeoo (u) mute, oo (u) 
puU, and eugh (u) hut. 
'' i is called aee, and has the sounds aee ( i ) pvne, ee (») pin, 
and eiigh {%) sir, 

" y is called waee, and has the same sounds as i, 
^' Therefore the proper sounds of u, i, and y are double sounds 
or diphthongs. 

"1¥ is called double eeoo, but it has usually the soimd of a 
rapid oo («?) wing, c8w,* 

'' Thus you can never tell, but by guessing, what sound to 
give a vowel when you see it, unless there is an accent over 
it I shall teach you to write words as other people write 
them, only I shall put accents over the vowels to show how 
they are pronounced ; and when a vowel is not pronounced, 
I shall cut it off by parenthesis, thus, met(e)." 

Edward, — " But why must you write the sign at all, if it is 
aot sounded?" 

Mr, Herman, — " The old faulty method of writing, used by 
our ancestors, has never been corrected. One generation 
9^r another has learnt it and used it ; and, if we were to 
learn to write by a more correct but new mode, others would 
not understand our writing, nor should we understand theirs, 
or the books written before our time.'' 

* It will be seen that the accentual rowel signs used here differ from 
ttioae adopted in the phonetic reading books before referred to, being 
formed upon a more philosophical principle ; but the teacher may apply 
<>w accents to these books by using the black board,. or, if that is im- 
pi'acticablo, he must omit our accentual system and use the one appUed. 
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When Edward had mastered the printed forms, he was 
introduced to the written ones, which he easily acquired from, 
the same principle of resemblance ; and he lemit to jread and 
write with great rapidity by these plans. 

But still Mr. Herman turned the first crude forms, which 
Edward had acquired, to another use. He showed him how 
these forms, through their simplicity, became an excellent 
short-hand, and only required to be a little more simplified 
(as in the third column of the table), and to be combined, in 
order to enaUe him to write with great ease and rapidity, — 
to take notes of lessons or speed^es, — ^make exixftcts &om 
books, — ^note down thoughts that occurred to him, — make 
copies of letters, &c. We have given a specimen of an extract 
he made from the scriptures, by comparing which with the 
alphabet of crude forms, the pupil will learn the method of 
combination, and of writing the vowels. (See Plate II.) 



LESSON VI. 

When Edward could write and read with some degree of 
ease, Mr. Herman repeated his old lesson as to the importance 
of power over words, and continued — " It is plain that to 
gain fiill power over words, we must be acquainted, first, with 
spoken words ; secondly, with written signs for words. 

" Of spoken words we must know : — 

" I. How to form them. (Pronunciation or Orthoepy.) 

" II. How to understand them by knowing their meaning 
in themselves (including Etymology), and their meaning in 
connection (Syntax). 

" Of written signs for words we must know : — 

'* I. How to form them (Writing, comprehending Oialli- 
graphy, and Orthography). 

" II. How to understand them (Reading). 
Grammar, then, comprehends Orthoepy; Etymology, Syntax; 
Calligraphy, Orthography ; Beading or Lexis.* 

" It is now, then, time that we should return and study a 
little of Syntax, and after that we shall be able to proceed to 
Etymology. Can you recall what Syntax is ?" 

* Prosody seems to belong to art (poetry), rather than to eommoa 
Qrainxnar* 
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Edward, — "It is the study of the connections between words 
and of the way to show them." 

Mr. Herman, — " Yes, so as to cause to be put together ia 
the mind the thoughts that belong to one another; thus 
you see it is thoughts that must have a connection. The 
thoughts formed, in the mind spoken to, must have the same 
connection as the thoughts in the mind speaking. Let us 
begin, then^ by studying the connection of thoughts. Suppose 
you have some thoughts in your mind, which you wish to 
communicate to me. Let it be the thoughts — ' The sim is 
very bright.' That communication is about some one thing, 
is it not r' 

Edward. — " Yes, it is about the sun.^ 

Mr. Herman. — ^" What do you mean by saying it is aboitt 
the «un V 

Edward. — ^*'Does not about mean very nearly connected 
with «"' 

Mr. Herman. — "Yes. Perhaps the word which would 
express more nearly the sort of connection would be the 
word UPON" ; and, philosophically, it would be better to say, 
* The commimication is upon some one thing, is it not ?' and 
you would answer, ' Yes, it is upon the sun.' People do 
sometimes say, * What is he speaking upon ? He is speaking 
upon slavery !' Now, if you look into your mind, you will 
see the meaning of these words about and upon ; you will 
see that you have there a thought, ' Sun,' about which^ or upon 
which, or still better, in which, your other thoughts seem to 
lie or inhere. The thought of sun is then the ground thought 
in which, upon which, or about which, your other thoughts 
are bedded, interwoven, interfused, or inherent. Without 
the thought of sun, or some such thought, you cannot have 
such a thought as bright ; yon cannot easily think of bright, 
without thinking of a bright something. In every thinking, 
then, there is one ground, about which, or upon which, or 
rather into which, other thoughts cling or inhere. This is 
the ground thought, then, or subject thought ; that is, under- 
laid thought. It lies at the very bottom of the thought, 
needing no other thought to lie under or support it. Now, in 
the following thinkings, tell me which are the ground or sub- 
ject thoughts : — water is liquid ; glass is transparent ; gold is 
solid ; the man is tall; the woman is cross; the tree is falling." 

Edward. — " Water, glass, gold, man, woman, and tree, are 
the ground thoughts." 
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Mr, Herman, — " Exactly. Well, ia every ground thouglit 
the mind thinks many thoughts. Thus, in the ground 
thought of sun the mind thinks the thoughts of bright, round, 
hot, dazzling J golden, Sfc, In the ground thought of flower, 
the mind may think the thoughts hlu^, striped, curved, bell- 
shaped, smooth, beautiful, and small. Indeed, the ground 
thought may be said to be made up of a number of other 
thoughts. Now, the separate thoughts which rest upon, or 
are part of, the ground thought we may call marks — (attributes, 
qualities, or phenomena.) I call them marks, because they 
are the thoughts by which I distingiush one thing from 
another ; and I call them marks, also, because they are the 
thoughts which more particularly call my attention. Thus, 
when I look out upon that grass, it is the mark green that 
draws my attention most, and by which I know the grass 
from the bare ground. When I look at the smi, it is the 
mark bright which draws my attention, and by which I know 
the sun from the full moon. 

« Well, Edward, you now understand that thinking consists 
in having ground thoughts, and noticing, in particular, (before 
or after, or at the same time, with fixe ground thoughts,) 
marking thoughts. If we represent the mind as before by 
the bright and beautiful cloud in the mirror, then thinking 
will consist in having pictures upon the cloud, in which the 
mind notices both the ground or outline, and the marks by 
which that outline is filled in and distinguished. But if I 
were to say to you, — blue flower, or tall tree, or pleasant day, 
or cold air, or tree in garden ; would that seem to you any 
sensible or complete communication ?" 

Edward. — " No, sir ; I should look for something more." 

Mr, Herman, — *' True. Then it is plain we do something 

more in thinking than think ground thoughts and marks. 

What is that something more ? I dare say you have often 

been up Farmer Wilson's yard, and seen his large black dog ?'' 

Edward, — " Yes, sir ; I was once bitten by him." 

Mr, Herman, — "Very well, all the better for our purpose at 

present. Now, suppose yourself going up to the &rm with a 

companion. Let us suppose it to be a person who has always 

lived in town, and by chance never seen one of these great 

black dogs. You describe the dog to him, but he ridicules 

the notion, and says it is all your own imagination,-^that 

there is no such creatui'c in existence ; and in the wantonness 
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of his mirth says to you, ' Fancy, io^ad, a great dragon, 
vrith emerald body and golden wings.' You could fancy it, 
could you not?" 

Edward,— ''Yes:* 

Mr, Hermtm^ — " Very well. Suppose Towser presently 
came out with his awM bark, and gave your companion a 
gripe in the leg. I suppose his notion about the dog's exist- 
ence would be rather difPerent, would it not ?" 

Edward, — " I fancy so." 

Mr, Herman, — ^" Yet he could still in his mind fancy the 
dragon, if he pleased, could he not ?" 

JSdivard, — "Yes; but I do not think he would trouble 
himself much about the dragon." 

Mr. Herman, — " Well, suppose he did ; there would be 
some difference between his thoughts of the dragon and his 
thoughts of the black dog, would there not ?" 

Edward, — "Yes; he would think of the dragon as a 
thought of his own; he would think of the dog as being 
more than a thought ; he would think there was a real dog 
agreeing with his thoughts." 

Mr, Herman, — " Just so ; and so you see people can have 
thoughts without feeling that there are things outside them 
corresponding with their thoughts ; and they may have 
thoughts with which, also, they have a feeling or belief that 
these thoughts correspond to something really existing ex- 
ternal to the mind. The first kind of thoughts are only 
suppositions (puttings close to, because in ti^em thoughts 
are only put together without belief). The second kind 
of thought is called belief, or conyiction (conquering, be- 
cause the mind is conquered, or forced to think that there 
are such things as it thinks of). Now go back and suppose 
yourself, with your companion, going up to the farm; you try 
to persuade him of your conviction that there is a black dog 
in the yard : what word would you use to convey this con- 
viction r " 

Edward, — " I should say, ' There is a black dog.* " 

Mr, Herman, — " Yes ; or you might say, ' A black dog is J* 
The word is would convey your belief. Suppose you wished 
to persuade him that if there was not the black dog now, he 
had been once, what would you say ?" 

Edward, — " There was a black dog." 

Mr, Herman, — " Or you might say, * The black dog wos,' 
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and the word was would conyey the belief. Now, suppose 
you wished, on the other hand, to convey to your oompanion 
the impression that you would only suppose the thought of 
the green dragon, and not belieye it/' 

jfiS^arc?.*— -^^ I should say, ^ If there were a green dragon.' " 

Mr. Herman,''^*'*' Yes ; or you might say, ' If a green dragon 
were^ or, ' If a green dragon 5«,' or, ' A green dragon being J 
The words were, he, being, then, would conyey only supposi- 
tion. And it is not only about the very existence of tlungs 
that we haye b^ef or supposition ; we haye belief and sup- 
position about the belonging or not belonging of marks to 
them (co-existence). When I was a little boy, I remember 
running a long distance through mire and ditch to lay hold 
of the beautiM rainbow on the side of a hill, :for I fitncied it 
was solid — ^that is, I belieyed the mark solid belonged to the 
thing rainbow. But when I got there, I found not only that 
it was not soUd, but that I could not eyen perceiye it. I 
found then that the mark solid did not belong to it. I could, 
if I please, after that, suppose a solid rainbow; but I no 
longer believed that real rainbows were solid. Now, by what 
word should I attempt to conyey my belief that the mark 
solid does not belong to a rainbow ? " 

Edward. — ^" You would say, * A rainbow is not solid.' " 

Mr. Herman. — '' And how should I attempt to conyey the 
supposition of soUd belonging to rainbow ?" 

Edward, — " You would say, ' If a rainbow were solid,' or 
* A rainbow being solid.' " 

Mr. Herman, — " It is not your ground thoughts only, or 
the marking thoughts that belcmg to them, that persons want 
to hear, or you want to communicate, it is also, and princi- 
pally, yoiur belieying and supposing thoughts as to whether 
these ground thoughts and marking thou^ts have anything 
corresponding to them in reality. 

'^ Thus, if I were to hear the serrant say, ' The house in. 
flames,' I should be alarmed ; but if she added, ' I mean, 
suppose the house in flames,' my alarm would be oyer. I 
should feel that it was not a oonyiction, but a suj^sition she 
uttered. Let us proceed to another kind of connection. If 
X say to you, 'The table is smoothly polished' ; with which 
thought does the ^thought smoothly seem to you most con* 
nected?" 

Edward. — " With the thought polished,'* 
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Mr, Herman. — *' And what sort of thought is 'polished V " 

Edward. — " A marking thought." 

Mr. Herman. — "And what does 'smoothly' seem to do?" 

Edward. — " It seems to add a mark to that put by the 
word ' polished,' to distinguish, I suppose, the polish in this 
table fi-om other kinds of polish." 

Mr, Herman. — "True, 'polished' awakens a mark which 
rests on the groimd thought ' table ' ; but ' smoothly' 
awakens a mark which rests in the mark ^polished' as its 
ground thought. You could not think of 'smoothly' without 
thinking of 'polished,' any more than you could think of 
' polished' witiiout table (or something else). It is the same in 
the following sentences : — ^the wall is roughly covered ; the 
frame is beautifully carved ; the sun is brightly shining ; the 
sky is regularly arched ; the sky is irregularly starred ; and 
in the following : — the night is unusually dark ; the fog is 
excessively thick ; the air is exceedingly cold ; the wind is 
very rough; the road is frightfully uneven. These words 
roughly, beautifully, brightly, regularly, irregularly, &c., are 
words which awaken thoughts not resting on the ground 
thoughts, but resting on, or connected immediately with, the 
marking thoughts themselves. Just as marking thoughts 
make ground thoughts more distinct, so do these thoughts 
make marking thoughts more distinct. We will, therefore, 
call them sub-marking thoughts (meaning that they mark 
markers). They are subservient to, or waiters upon, markers. 

" If we think two or more thinkings or propositions, we 
are naturally led to thiuk of the connection between them ; 
i. 6., whether they are a continuation of the same kind of 
ideas, as when we think. The day is fine and the air is warm; 
or, whether they seem to be opposed to each other, as. The day 
is fine, hut the weather is cold ; or whether one depends on the 
other, as, The day would be fine, if the wind were to cease, 
&c., &c. We can think, then, of the connection between 
companies of thoughts^ or propositions. Thus, we have ^\e^ 
principal or primary connections in our thoughts, which we 
have to show by language. Thoughts stand in the connec- 
tion with each other of — 

" Gbound thought with marking thought, or with belief 
or supposition thought. 

" Mabking thought with ground thought. 

" Belief thought and supposition thought with the 
ground thought. 
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*^ SuB'MABKixo THOUGHT with the maxking thought, or 
with belief or supposition thought. 

" CONXEGTING THOUGHT with pXOpOSitioilS. 

'' Now, the art of speaking intelligibly consists, first, in 
speaking so as to show by words whioh of these connections 
we haye in our minds. Let us proceed to notice how this is 
to be done. Suppose I have in my mind the thoughts^ * The 
dog is black,* which I wish to communicate to you. I raise 
and send to you, then, like a pigmy sylph or spirit, the word 
which touches your mind with its wand, and awakens the 
ground thought * dog.' 

**• This wonl, then, is the ground word or subject word. It 
awakens the yague shifdng outline or ground for other think- 
ing. It is as yet vague, because you do not know what kind 
of dog I am thinkii^ about, whether little, big, ugly, beauti- 
ful, black, brown, &c. Then I raise the little spirit, flie word m, 
which flies and touches the mind, and awakens in it the 
thought that I believe something (ibout or upon the dog. 

*' This word, then, is the belief word. It awakens the 
thought of belief connected with the ground thought. Then 
I raise the spirit or word blackj which flies, and by its wand 
causes the mark of black to stand upon or in the thought, 
dog. This, then, is the marking word. It puts a mark upon 
the ground thought. If I had wanted merely to suppose the 
dog was black, without expressing my belief whether it was 
or not, I should have said. If the dog be black. JBe^ then, is 
a supposition word ; it awakens the thought of supposition in 
the mind. 

** If I had wished to convey the ideas, ' The dog is intensely 
black,' I should have added the word intensely. This, like a 
little spirit, would have added to the mark of black the further 
mark of intensity. This, then, would have been a sub-marking 
word. And, if I had wished to add another proposition, as, 
* His companion is brown,' but before I sent it wished to send 
a word to prepare the mind before-hand, by showing the con- 
nection of what was to follow with what preceded, I should 
say, The dog is black, but his companion is brown. The word 
but would then be a hebald word, ushering in the second 
company of words, and showing their connection with the 
former. 

*' Let me explain this latter kind of word a little more fully. 
A vain young lady says to her friend, ' What did you think 
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of my playing to-night ?* The friend answers, * Oh, it was 
very clever' — ^and the young lady's vanity is gratified ; but 
the friend then adds, ' But' — ah, now the vanity is dashed, 
and expects a check ; she has some notion of what is coming 
— 'it rather wanted expression.' A person who has been a 
benefactor to another, reproaches him with ingratitude. He 
says, ' You are very unkind to me. Although' — now the 
person reproached trembles, because he knows the other is 
going to remind him of his favours which should have made 
him grateftd — ' I have done all I can to serve you.' A mas- 
ter, who speaks very slowly, says to his pupils, ' Boys-you- 
shall-have-a-holiday-to-morrow' — the boys rejoice in the 
prospect; but, then, the master adds the awful 'If' — ^by 
which the expectation is dashed, for they know that a condi- 
tion is going to be added — ' you all say your lessons correctly.' 
And so the following words, also, and, because, both, for, 
iince, that, then, therefore, wherefore, as well as, either, except, 
hut, neither, nor, notwithstanding, or, provided, so, than, unless, 
whether, yet, could be used in a similar manner, after you 
have spoken one sentence, to show what relation to it the 
next you are about to utter will have. Such words, then, 
going before and ^between sentences, to show the relation 
between them, are exactly like heralds, whose business it 
was, in ancient time, to precede monarchs and their retinue, 
or armies, and announce their coming, and the nature of their 
expectations to the monarch whom they were visiting ; or 
they are like the dawn, which was represented as being the 
berald to the day. 

" Thus, there are at least ^ye chief kinds of words, accord- 
ing to the different connections in which they stand with 
one another : — 

The GROUND woBD (or subject word). 

" The BELIEF woBP, or 

" The SUPPOSITION wobd. 

" The MASKING WOBD. 

" The SUB-MABKINQ WORD. 

" The HEBALD WOBD. 

*' In the magic mirror, the spirits which represent these 
Words have different appearances, which will help your 
memory to distinguish the different words. 

" The ground or subject word, though much larger than the 
others, is represented as dim and shadowy, to suggest that the 
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thought which it awakens is dim or shadowy, until a marking 
word has defined it or made it clear. Hence, the spirit re- 

§ resenting the marking word, though smaller, is remarkably 
istinct ; and streams of light burst forth around its bead, to 
show that the thought which it makes, is that which chiefly 
draws attention, or causes the mind to re-mark it. 

" The spirit representing the belief word is a spirit flying 
between the ground word and the marking word, with bo£ 
hands lifted up towards heaven in the attitude of solemn 
assertion. The supposition word is exactly like the belief 
word, only its hands are modestly held out, as if it were 
begging or supposing a thought. The sub-marking word 
is represented by a smaller spirit, like the marking word, 
flying behind the larger marking word, and with its wand 
touching it. The herald word is represented like the Mer- 
cury of mythology — the herald of the gods, with caduceus 
in hand; and winged hat and heels. 



LESSON VII. 

Mb. Herman. — "We have now seen that words stand to 
each other in the primakt relations of ground words, 
markers, sub-markers, belief or supposing words, and heralds. 
Let us now have an exercise, by which we may learn to 
distinguish the one from the other. 

" And it will be best for you to make exercises yourself, 
word by word ; then you can scarcely help seeing for yourself 
the different connections." 

Mr. Herman made on a black board five columns, number- 
ing them as on the opposite page. He then proceeded — 

" Let us amuse ourselves by sending these spirit- words 
with messages from one to the other. Now, first, do you 
form some thoughts in your mind. Go, •for instance, in 
imagination, where you have often been into the woods, for 
these thoughts. 

"First, I will ask you to send me the ground word, or 
noun, to awaken in my mind the ground thought about or 
upon which all your message is to be." 

Edward. — " I send the word tree.^* 

Mr. Herman wrote tree, in colunm No. 2, and continued, 
" Next send me a marking word, or adjective, to awaken the 
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thought of some mark in that ground thought that has called 
your attention more particularly/' 

Edward.—'' Leafy/' (Written in No. 5.) 

Mr* Herman. ^-^'^ Now, do you believe y or do you only sup-^ 
pose, this mark to belong to the ground thought ?'' 

Edward, — ^" I believe it." 

Mr. Herman. — " Send me then a belief wordy or verb, to 
awaken that thought." 

Edward.—'' Is." (Written in No. 3.) 

Mr. Herman. — "Now send me a sub-marking word, or 
adverb, to put some mark upon that mark that I may think 
it more exactly." 

Edward.—" Very." (Written in No. 4.) 

Mr. Herman. — " We wiU now suppose that communication 
finished. Now, think another in your mind ; but, before you 
send it, send me a herald, or conjunction, to annoimce it." 

Edward.—" And." (Written in No. 1 . ) 

Mr. Herman. — " Now send me the groimd word, &c., 
(asking the same questions as before, until a number of com- 
munications, with their conjunctions, were complete, of which 
the following are specimens.) 
12 3 



and 

but 

yet 

therefore.. 



Tree 


is* ... 


shade ... 


is 


ground 


is 


moss . . . 


IS 


seat 


is 



4 

very 

exceedingly... 

rather 

quite 



6 

leafy, 

refi^shing ; 
damp, 
dry; 



perfectly | sale. 

For some time Mr. Herman made every lesson that he gave 
in geography, history, and general knowledge subservient to 
such lessons in synthetic parsing. The synthetic lesson thus 
prepared he, after a few days, used for a lesson in analytic 
parsing, asking the following question ; — 

Mr. Herman. — " What kind of word, as to connection, is 
tree?'' 

Edward. — " A ground word." 

Mr. Herman.—" Why?" 

Edward. — " Because it expresses a ground thought, upon 
which I can think a mark, as great, (great tree,) but which 
does not need to have any other thought under it as its 
ground." 

* It will be desirable, in this lesson, to use no verbs besides the parts 
of the pure or substantive verb he. 
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Mr, Herman, — '* That is, you mean to say the thought of 
tree lies at the very bottom or ground, as it were, supporting 
something, but needing nothing to support it. Prove that it 
is an absolute ground in itself, resting on nothing else ?" 

Edward, — " I can think and say, the tree is great, without 
being obliged to think of any other thought as supporting 
tree." 

Mr, Herman, — " Is the word tree a ground word to any 
mark in this sentence ?" 

Edward, — " Yes, to the word leafy, ^* 

Mr, Herman, — *' Let us take, then, lecfy next ; what kind 
of word is it?" 

Edward, — " A marking word." 

Mr, Herman.—'' Why ?" 

Edward, — " Because it expresses a thought which marks 
the ground word tree,*' 

Mr, Herman, — '' How can you prove it is not a ground 
word ?" 

Edward, — " Because I could not think the thought leafy 
as a ground by itself; I must think of it as resting on another 
ground as tree.*' 

Mr, Herman, — " How can you prove that it is a marking 
word?" 

Edward. — " By trying if it woidd mark such a ground word 
as thing, so as to distinguish it — lecfy thing," 

Mr, Herman, — "What kind of word, as to connection, is 

the word w?" 

Edward, — " A belief word ; because it expresses belief." 

Mr, Herman, — " How do you prove it?" 

Edward. — " By just putting one of the words, 7, thou, he^ 
she, it, we, you, they (i. e., a personal pronoun) before it, and 
then before that the words / believe that, and see if it makes 
sense : thus, ' I believe that it is,' " 

Mr, Herman, — " Suppose the expression had been, ' If the 
tree be great ;* what kind of word, then, would he have been ?" 

Edward. — " A supposition word." 

Mr, Herman. — "How could you prove it?" 

Edward, — " By putting one of the words, /, thou, he, she, 
it, we, you, they before it, and the word suppose or if before 
that — ^as * Suppose it he,' or ' If it he' — and seeing that it 
makes sense." 

Mr. Herman. — " What kind of word is very F" 
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Edward, — ''A sub-marking word, because it marks the 
marking word Uafyy 

Mr. Herman. — " If you were not quite certain that it was 
a sub-marker, how could you test it ? " 

Edward. — " By noticing if it could stand as a sub-maiker 
to either of the marks great or done; as ' yery great.' " 

Mr, Herman, — ^'*What kind of word is andV^ 

Edward. — ^" A herald or conjunction, because it heralds in 
the second sentence, ' shade is exceedingly refreshing,' and 
shows its connection with the first,** 

Mr, Herman, — ** How could you test it ? *' 

Edward, — " By seeing if it could stand as herald between 
two simple sentences, as * The thing is great and it is good.* ** 

Mr. Herman had written in large letters on a card these 
word testers, as he called them, and placed them before 
Edward in his first parsing lessons, thus : — 

GBAMMATIGAL TESTS, 

" Geound word, if it can stand as ground word to great. 

" Masking word, if it can stand as marker to thing, 

" Belief word, if it makes sense with / believ€ that, /, 
ihoUf he, she, &c. 

" Supposition word, if it makes sense with suppose, or 
if- — I, thou, &tc, 

" Sub-marking word, if it can stand as sub-marker to 
great or done. 

" Herald word, if it can stand as herald between Tha 
thing is great^ it is good.^^ 



Having gained a general idea of Mr. Herman's system of 
grammar, and his mode of teaching it as magic, we shall now 
take leave of him and his little pupil, and endeavour ourselves 
to work out the principles which he has given us to their 
further consequences. 

Perhaps, however, some of our little grammarians may 
wish to know something more of their litde fellow-student, 
Edward. We can assure them, then, that his own ambition 
to gain power over words, and Mr. Herman's lessons to him 
on language, were not in vain. He acquired wonderful com- 
mand over words, and at the same time great command of 
thought to put into words. When he grew up to be a man. 
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be was honoured and valued in every society, for the strong, 
large, enlightened thought he possessed on numerous subjects, 
and the clear, forcible, and pleasing manner in which he 
could express it. But his power made itself known not 
merely in the limited social circle ; he became an eminent 
writer, and his thoughts and their clear expression spread 
through the land, and made tens of thousands of minds wiser 
than they would have been. The last time we heard of him, 
his fellow townsmen, valuing him for his power of thought 
and speech, joined to his high principle, had requested him 
to be their representative in the British House of Commons, 
and there he may one day rise to be prime minister of these 
realms, the adviser of his sovereign, the leader of the govern- 
ment and coimcils of a mighty nation. 



LESSON Tin. 

We have now seen what are the primary connections between 
thoughts, which are to be shown by words. But how do 
words show that they stand in these connections ? In three 
ways : — 

First, by different words for the different connections ; as 
man for the ground word, human for the marking word. 

Secondly, by the order in which the word stands. Thus, 
when a word stands immediately before a ground word, it is 
known to be a marking word to it, even though it is in other 
places a ground- word, as man-servant. Here man is a marker ; 
but in servant-man, man is ground word and servant the 
marker. 

Thirdly, by different endings; as man for the ground 
word, manly for the marker, mmis (mans the fleet) for the 
belief word ; or righteousness ground word, righteous marker, 
righteously sub-marker. In the same way notice the difference 
between the following words : — 

aBOUNP WOBDS. MABKEBB. SITB-liABXEBS. BELIEF WOBDS. 

Beauty beautiful beautifully beautify. 

Bedness red redly reddened. 

Blackness.... black blackly blackens. 

Virtue virtuous Tirtuouslj. 

Yice Yicious Tioiously vitiatest. 
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This yariation of termination is called inflection, and is one 
of the most important means by which words are made to 
show their connections — not only those mentioned, but others 
to be mentioned. But how came these yariations of ter- 
mination ? It is supposed that they were originally distinct 
words (/y in the sub-marking words was originally leiksj 
meaning like)^ but that, in the course of ages, they haye be- 
come united to such words as they were most frequently sent 
with, and at the same time haye lost their original distinct- 
ness, and become mere fragments and distortions of what 
they were. We will represent this in the magic mirror by 
groups of spirits, in which one spirit (the principal part of 
the word) presents a clear outline, but the rest grouped 
around it are yery faint, and only fragments ; the arm of one, 
the wing of another, and head of another being alone dis- 
tinctly yisible. The word right-eous-ness is such a group : 
right, the chief element, keeps its old distinctness ; but eoits 
and ness are mere fragments of words once perfect, but now 
become obscure and inyisible in their other pails. 

Now, correct speaking consists in causing words to show 
(by their whole nature, their order, or their inflection) the 
connection which is thought or intended. What is called 
bad grammar is practical, though, of course, unintentional, 
&lsehood. It is saying one thing and meaning another. The 
one grand rule of syntax is, yyoBDs must show the con- 
nection yvTHiCH IS THOUGHT ; to which we may add the 
common sense inference, they must show it by the 

ESTABLISHED MODES, and EOB THE SAME CONNECTION ONE 
SHOWING, AND BY ONE ])£ODE, IS SUFFICIENT. Or, tO pUt 

the same prohibitiyely, wokds must not show one con- 
nection WHEN ANOTHEB IS MEANT. ThEY MUST NOT 
SHOW IT BY UNAUTHOBIZED MODES. ThEY MUST NOT 
SHOW THE SAME CONNECTION TWICE. 

BXEBCISE ON THIS BULE AS TO PBIMABY CONNECTIONS. 

Why is it inconsistent to use such expressions as the 
following : — ^I think it is a wood gate, and not an iron one. 
They flnd pearls in the lowest deeps. The sreen of the tree 
is ^ed. The vast immense of space is ifcompreheDsible. 
The music stole sweet upon my ear. The moon is beaming 
bright. He passed a piously and holy life. She has a goodly 
and beautifully appearance. The workmen glass our windows 

T 2 
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t<Mlay. I botanized yesterday, and I shall geology to-day. 
The wiseness of the counsel is obvious. The immenseness of 
this undertaking overpowers me. Vieiousness and virtue are 
opposite. They find pearls in the lowest depthness. The 
sabUmityness of the mountains. I admire the beautyness of 
those flowers. The widthness of the doth. The roughhood 
of this boy is well known. In my bojmess I knew him. 

METHOD or ANALYSIS, TAKINO AN EXAMPLE OF £ACH 

VIOLATION. 

Wood, a ground word, should be wooden^ a marking word ; 
because a marking thought to yaie is meant, and not a ground 
word ; and words must not show one connecticm when another 
is thought. 

Wi8enes8, a ground word, should be wisdom, a ground word; 
because nets is not the authorized way in which this word 
shows the ground thought. Words must show their connec- 
tions in the authorized manner. 

Depthness shc^uld be depths ; because ih already shows the 
ground word, and therefore ness is not needed. Words must 
not show the same connection twice.* 



LESSON IX. 

We have seen that words stand to each other in the primoiy 
relations of ground words, markers, sub-markers, belief and 
supposition words, and heralds. Now I must go on to show 
you that words, while standing in these primary relaticMis, 
may stand in other secondary relations. 

All the relations hitherto mentioned are of one class : they 
are the relations of thoughts put to one another, or inhering 

* The teacher may form ttny number of exercises of tliis kind upon 
the above model, or what is perhaps better, he may take any passage of 
composition, and, alterins the woids, ask why the writer employed the 
forms adopted, and not those to which they are altered, and the answer 
may be written as above. Suppose the passage to be, " Mercy and truth 
liave met together :" put, instead, ** Merciful and true have meeting 
together," &c. 

It saves time, and is a good exercise for the pupil^ to write these 
lessons in short hand. 
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in one another — ^thus the marking thought is put to the 
ground thought, the sub-marking thought is put to the 
marking thought, the belief or supposition thought is put to 
the ground thought and the marking thought, the herald 
word is put to a previous sentence, to which it adds some 
meaning (though, as we shall see immediately, it also leads 
on the mind to a second sentence). We come now to notice 
quite a different relation from that of being put to another 
thought, viz., that of transition — t. «., the relation in which 
a word causes the mind to transit or pass on beyond one 
thought to another. 

AU or most words are, of course, suggestive — that is, they 
lead the mind to expect some thought beside the word men- 
tioned. Thus, if I say ^ood^ it will suggest to you that I mean 
to say something else. So, if I say tree, or Jlower, or laughing, 
or upon, or is. But words seem to be su^estive in two ways. 
They may be suggestive of thoughts which still remain in, 
or are still apposite to, the thoughts mentioned, and do 
not take the mind beyond them : as when I say the tree, and 
then add, is green ; or say green, and then add tree. All words 
which, however suggestive, still allow the mind to remain in 
the same thought, only more completing it, may be called 
apposite words. All the words mentioned before are suggestive 
in this manner. But words may be again suggestive of 
thoughts which are quite separate and beyond the first 
thought. As if I say, the bog broke, and then add the window ; 
or the kite is above, and then add the house ; in the words 
window and house I pass quite beyond bog and kite on to new 
ideas. The words broke and above, which thus force the mind 
to pass beyond some other idea, are transitive words {trans, 
beyond, i, go). Such transitive words may be compared to a 
breeze of wind, which seizes the mind and makes it pass fix)m 
the thought upon which it was resting — i. e,, which was 
sub'ject (or laid under) to its thinking, and causes it to strike 
against some new thought, which is object (or laid against) 
to its thinking. The idea from which the transitive word 
forces the mind to pass, and on which it was resting, is the 
subject. The idea to or against which the transitive word 
causes the mind to pass is the object. There needs some con- 
trivance of language to mark the different relations of ideas 
to the transitive thought. In English, as well as some other 
modem languages, they are usually very easily shown by 
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or<^-— causing the words to follow the order of thought : 
subject first, transitive word next, object last. But in the an- 
cient languages these relations were shown bj causing the 
subject and object words to assume a difference of termination 
— ^thus '* cants avem videt,*^ the dog sees the bird ; but '^ canem 
avis vtdetf* the bird sees the dog. This termination, to show 
the relation to the transitive, was called case [ca^us^ fedling), 
because it was a departure or falling away from the crude 
form of the word. Thus to the crude form of the noun avi 
(bird) s is added, and makes it the subjective or nominative 
case. The t is changed into e, and m is added, and this forms 
the objective case. But, to make the matter still more difficult, 
these ancient languages had different objective forms for dif- 
ferent transitive thoughts. Observe, I say transitive thoughts; 
because it often happened that they had no w(»:d to express 
the transitive thought, but it was suggested by the objective 
form used. Thus, if I saw the form " canis,*^ I should know 
that the mind had passed &om the thought '* of;'' if I saw 
" cam," I should know that the mind had passed from the 
thought "to*' or " for"; if I saw "cawe," I should know that it 
had passed from the thought "by," "with," "in," or "from." 
Thus the termination served two purposes : it showed that 
the word was objective, and suggested the idea that made it 
objective. 

There are in Latin, then, first, the subject, which is called 
Nominative (t. e., simply naming the idea — ^because it will be 
supposed to be subject if it is not object ; therefore naming it 
is sufficient) when it is simply the subject, but Vocative when 
it expresses the subject which is called to or addressed (voc, 
call); second, the of -object or Genitive, t. tf,, the hom-of case 
{gen, bear or produce), because it is that of or from which 
anything is born, as " ala avis, the wing of the bird;" third, 
the to'ohject or Dative, «. e,, the giving-to case (da, give), be- 
cause it is used to express that to which anything is given ; 
fourth, the verb-object, called the Accusative, because it is 
used to express the thing or person accused of anything; 
fifth, the bg or from object, called the Ablative — ^the taking- 
from case {ab, from; lat, bear). When the transitive idea 
which makes a word objective is not expressed except by 
the case ending, we may caU the case elliptical. We have one 
such elliptical case in English. In Anglo-Saxon there were 
such forms as " Worde of Godes," or " Worde Godes." The 
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second form is elliptical, the idea first expressed by " of" not 
being expressed in the second, except by the case ending. We 
have retained this second form — e, g,, "God's word:" Ood^a 
is in the objective case, but the idea " of," which makes it 
objective is not expressed. This is the English of- object or 
Genitive, called also Possessive. This is the only case of 
nouns which we in English express by termination. 

If all nouns in Latin took the same forms to show their 
cases, there would be twelve forms for each noun. But there 
are also five different classes of forms, and each form is called 
a declension. Every noun belongs to one or other of these 
classes. All that do not belong to one of the others belong 
to the third : hence the third is the residuary class. You 
may notice now, though it belongs to a subsequent explana- 
tion, that each of these declensions generally expresses some 
gender. Thus in Latin the first is feminine, the second, in 
tis and er, masculine, &c. The third is used for all genders. 
(See Table of Nouns.) 

This relation, then — ^not the apposite, but the transitive re- 
lation — ^is the grand secondary relation which words have with 
each other ; just as every word is either marking or marked in 
the apposite relation, so each word may be passing-to {trvasi- 
Bitiye) or passed-to (object), or passed-from (subject), in the 
transitive relation. 

The great rule of syntax before mentioned — words must 
show the connections thought — divides now into two great 
rules, called, as applied to the Latin and Greek languages, 
Concord and Government. 

Pbimaby kelation. — ^Marking words must show to what 
marked words they belong — in Latin, by concord with them. 

Secondary delation. — Transitive words require (or 
govern) the words that are their objects, to show that they 
are ob/ects, by inflection or otherwise. This is expressed in 
technical language by saying, transitive words (/. c, preposi- 
tions, transitive verbs, transitive infinitives, and transitive 
participles) govern the objective case. 

It will be seen that, even in English, pronouns express the 
objective relation by termination: e,g.^ subj. he, obj. htm. 
It will now also be understood that heralds, while marking 
the previous sentence, are transitive words to the second. 

The pupil may now be exercised in analytic parsing, both 
in primary and secondary relations. Take, for example, the 
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sentence, **The little boy broke the laz^ window," and 
arrange and parse it thus : — 



The 

little 

boy 

broke 

the 

large 

window. 



PBIKABY OB APPOSITE 
SELATIOir. 

Mjurldng woid to "boy." 
Marking word to •'boy." 
aioimd word to " little." 
Belief word to " boy." 
Marking word to "window." 
Marking word to "window." 
Ground word to " large." 



BSOOlTDiJKT OB TBUfTSITITS 
BEXATIOK. 



Sulject to " broke." 
TranfiitiTefrom "boy"to*Sfindow. 



»» 



Object to " broke." 



The teacher may also now give examples of the violation of 
the great rule of syntax as to the secondary connection, and 
require the pupil to state why they are yiolations. 



SPECIMEN. 



Correct the following errors, and show why they are errors : 
I saw he with she. Him and me studied together. I wanted 
to hear they. James, seeing we, ran off. The boy hat fell off. 



IT SHOTTLD BE 

"him," oft; w^. 



" He and I," subject 



" boy*s," object, pos- 
sesBiye. 



COBRECTION. 
IT BHOinJO NOT BB 

« he," subject 



" Him and me," object. 



a i>^„ >» 



boy,** subject. 



BECAtrSE 

" saw" is a transitive word 
which passes to " him," 
and therefore " him " 
must show that it is 
object. 

"studied" is a transitive 
word which passes from 
"He and I;" therefore 
"He and I" are not 
objects, and must not 
show that they »re. 

The mind passes to it from 
the thought " of." 



Before we pass from the transitive relation, it may be well 
to notice a ^fficulty that will sometimes occur in parsing 
words which are objects ; as in the sentences, " The man sells 
images." " The child is among thorns." Here it may be 
easy to see that the words " images" and " thorns" are ground 
words ; but to what are they groimd words ? They are ground 
words to ideas, thought but not expressed. All transitive words 
not only make you pass on to a ground word, the object, but 
to a mark, thought of as mai*king that object. Thus " sells" 
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makes you pass on not only to *' images,'* but to images 
^' being sold." "Among" not only makes you pass on to 
*' thorns," but to '' thorns around." Every transitive mark has 
a correlative mark in the mind, which it suggests. If we 
were, then, to express all that is thought, om* speech would 
be somewhat as follows : — " The man sells — ^images being 
Bold." ''The child is among — ^thoms being around," &c. 
Svery active verb has thus its passive correlative, and vice 
versa, and every preposition its correlative preposition. Thus, 
when we come to an object case — such as " images" above— 
which seems to have no mark to make it a ground word, 
say, in parsing, " Ground word to correlative of ' sells.' " 



LESSON X. 

Wjb may consider these two relations in which words can 
stand with one another-**viz., the relation of apposition, and 
the relation of transition — as the two grand relations from 
which we start, and round which we group other relations. 
Then, if we consider them in this light, the different forms of 
these relations — namely, of the apposite, forming a ground, 
or marking, or sub-marking, or expressing belief, or supposi- 
tion, or heralding ; of the transitive, passing beyond, being 
passed from, or being passed to-— will be essentiaii relations; 
because, of course, a word could not be a ground word unless 
it expressed a ground, or a marking word unless it marked, 
&c. ; a word could not be subject unless it was passed from, 
a transitive word unless it passed on, or an object unless it 
was passed to. But now we may notice that words, while 
standing in these essential relations, may also stand in many 
other relations which are not essential to the fact of their 
being apposite or transitive, and therefore may be called 
ACCIDENTAL relations, or accidents : e,ff,, a. ground word may 
sometimes express one thing, sometimes more than one thing; 
but it is not essential which it expresses to make it a ground 
word. The number which a ground word expresses is there- 
fore an accident. We come, now, to speak of the accidents 
of words. We may premise, then, that the chief accidents 
of groimd words are directness, existence, extent, number, 
gender, person, to which we may add, the form by which 
these are shown. 
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The chief accidents of markiiig words are character, inten- 
sity, time, if they have it, agreement, and form. 

The chief accidents of sub-marking words are nearly the 
same, only they have no agreement. 

The chief accidents of belief or supposition words are 
purity, voice, mood, time, agreement, and form. 

The chief accident of herald words is character, viz., that 
of being copulative, adversative, causative, alternative, con- 
cessive, conditional, temporal, or final. 

We shall notice, in the first place, the first of each of these 
accidents, beginning with the groimd word. Let us consider 
the accident of directness. 

If you take any object or being, such as a man, you will 
observe that you can describe him by many different names. 
Suppose his name to be James; he is, perhaps, also a 
surgeon, and a gentleman, an Englishman, a Londoner, a 
Protestant, a scholar, a man, a person, a being. You may, 
according to circumstances, describe him, then, by any of 
these names. Thus you can say, *' There were three persons 
here — ^William, Henry, and James : one was a lawyer, another 
a minister, the third a surgeon. The surgeon (instead 
of James) spoke as follows." Or in the same way you can 
say, "There were three persons here — James, Ellen, and 
John : one was a child, the second a lady, the third a gentle- 
man. The gentleman spoke as follows," &c. But, besides 
these names, every person may call himself by the name /, 
which means speaking person ; he may be called thou, which 
means spoken-to person, when addressed, and he, spoken-qf 
person, when spoken of. He may be called this, when near, 
and that, when farther off. He may be called either or neither, 
or another, or none, or some, or each, or one. 

But how is it that any of these names, or similar ones, 
can be substituted for others ? To comprehend this I must 
lead you to notice the distinction between particular and 
general names. 

James Alwjm is the name of only one individual ; it is 
therefore called a particular or proper name. Surgeon 
is a name which may be applied generally to a whole 
class of individuals ; it is, therefore, a general name. This 
is the relation of exteitt. Medical man, professional man 
gentleman, are geneitil words, each more general in extent 
than those mentioned before it. Now, in speaking we can 
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substitute a general name for a particular one, and a 
more general one for a less; as surgeon for James, and 
man for surgeon. It is very convenient to have all these 
different words capable of being used for the same object. 
In speaking, we have thus always a treasury of wor& to 
draw upon ; and, to avoid sameness, we use sometimes one, 
sometimes another of these names : thus, instead of saying, 
James is come, James is waiting in the parlour, James has 
lost a child, James is in great distress, we can say, James 
is come, he is waiting in the parlour ; The unfortunate man 
has lost his child, and he is in great distress. When we 
use any word to avoid repeating the more direct name of a 
person or thing, such word is a substituted ground word, 
which, while doing its own work, suggests to us the other 
ground word for which it stands. We represent this in the 
magic mirror by a ground word which carries in its hand the 
picture of another — ^the ground word for which it stands, and 
which it suggests. Almost every ground word, and most 
marking words too, can thus be made substitutes ; but there 
are a few which are used so very often to prevent sameness, 
that they have the name of substitutes more particularly ; 
the chief are /, thou^ he, she, it, we, you, they, who, which, 
what, this, that, each, either, neither, another, other, one, 
none, all, some, both. Thus, we see there are two kinds of 
DIBECTNESS in which ground words can stand, as dibect 
GBOTJND woBD, and as indibect or substituted qbound 

WOBD. 

Let us pass on, now, to marking words. I have, in these 
first lessons, represented marks as being real visible marks, 
painted, as it were, on the ground thoughts, and forming 
part of them ; but you must not suppose all marks can be thus 
represented. There are many thoughts often awakened in 
the mind besides thoughts of what is visible — such as the 
thoughts of sound and odour, aod cold and warmth. To say, 
sounding wood, odorous wood, cold wood, warm wood, would 
be to mention marks of wood. Some peculiarity would be 
marked as belonging to that wood in particular. So, also, 
thoughts of actions are often marking thoughts, as running- 
horse, revolving -wheel, bending-tree, rippling-stream ; but nei- 
ther could one paint these actions on the ground thoughts; 
they, too, are peculiarities which seem rather to pervade the 
ground thoughts throughout. Let me for a moment notice 
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these last words, ranning, rerolying, bending, rippling, and 
such words also as revolved, bended or bent, rippled. I said 
the former expressed actions ; but they all express not only 
actions ; the syllable ing or ed added at the end suggests to 
us an idea of time, ing of time continuing, ed of time past at 
the period of which we speak. This relation is represented 
in the magic mirror, by the marking word bearing an hour 
glass in its hand : for time present the sand is running down, 
for time post, the sand is run down. 

Again : though all the marks I have mentioned seem to be 
in the ground thought, and form part of it, you must not 
suppose all marks do even this. For instance, when we say 
an interior door, on exterior door, a front door, a hack door, a 
aide door, a present door, a distant door, a former door, a 
future door, the marks interior^ exterior ^ &c., are peculiarities 
distinguishing the door spoken of, but are not marks in the 
door itself, but thoughts connecting this door with something 
else. 

There is one class of such marking words, expressing con- 
nection or relation, which are so peculiar that I must notice 
them by themselves. Let us speak, for example, of that tree 
we see through the window. I may think of it as being in 
the garden, near the house, above the shrubs, under the clouds, 
upon the earth, throtigh the air, with branches, opposite the 
door, across the field (to us looking at it). These words, m, 
near, above, under, upon, through, with, opposite, across, are 
words that tell you peculiarities of the tree. They are, there- 
fore, marks which the mind connects with tree, by which it 
distinguishes the tree from others ; but they are not marks 
which you can fancy put on the ground thought of tree. 
They are thoughts which we call relatiok thoughts. A 
relation between two things is the way in which we think of 
them together : thus, if I think of tree and house together, 
and think of the tree as being near the house, that is one 
relation ; if I think of the tree as being before the house, that 
is another relation ; if I think of the tree as being behind the 
house, that is another relation ; and words which express the 
relation between two things are relation words. Such words 
as I have just mentioned are marking words which express 
the relation of time or place ; we shall notice hereafter that 
they are called prepositions. They are represented in the 
magic mirror by marking spirits flying between two other 
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spiiits, with outstretched hands pointing from one to the 
other. 

So we discover that a word may stand in the primary 
relation of being a marking word, and yet may also stand in 
the accidental relation of showing a particular character of 
mark. It may show a simple mark, or a mark with time 
added, or a relational mark (of place or time). 

I come now to a distinction between different kinds of 
beUef and supposition words. If I say, *' (The) moon is 
shining,'' I have three distinct words — ground word, belief 
word, and marking word ; but if I say, "(The) moon shines," 
which means nearly the same, I have only two words, and yet 
I express a belief and also a mark. I express that I believe 
the mark ihining to be in the moon. So then the word shines 
must perform two offices at once : it must act as a marking 
word and yet it must act as a belief word. It means nearly 
the same as is shining. The word shines, then, is equivalent 
to two words — a belief word and a marking word. We might 
call it, then, by a double name, the tnark-hearing belief tvord^ 
and the other branch we might call the mark-bearing suppo- 
sition toord. It is represented in the magic mirror by the 
belief word and the supposition word actually bearing the 
marking word in their arms. Thus there are two kinds of 
belief and supposition words — ^pure and mixed. This is the 
accident of pubity. Pure words of belief or supposition 
are such words as is and be. Mixed ones are such words as 
shines and shine. Perhaps the mixed word of belief or suppo- 
sition was originally two distinct words — a marking word, and 
a word of belief or supposition added after it; and, in the 
course of ages, the two going so often alone together, be- 
came united so as to form but one word. 

SUB-MABKEBS. 

The same division which exists among markers exists 
among sub-markers. They are either simple sub-markers— 
"The day is beautiful ;^^ time-showing sub-markers — "He 
came musingly to me ;" relational sub-markers of time and 
place — " He was walking towards me." It is important to 
notice especially this last division ; for we thus see that the 
same relational words, or prepositions, may at one time be 
adjectives qualifying nouns, at another adverbs qualifying 
adjectives or verbs. 
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HEBALDS. 

We said that the herald was used to precede a sentence, in 
order to prepare the mind for what was coming. Most often 
it is used after one sentence and before another, and prepares 
the mind by showing the relation of the sentence coming to 
the one completed. Now, there are eight chief relations in 
which the parts of a compound sentence (*. e., different small 
sentences) may stand to each other : first, that in which two 
assertions are simply coupled together; secondly, that in 
which one assertion is opposed to another; thirdly, that in 
which we account for one assertion by means of another; 
fourthly, that in which the alternative of two propositions is 
taken; fifthly, that in which one proposition is conceded; 
sixthly, that in which one proposition is made the condition 
of another ; seventhly, that in which one proposition is made 
to express the time connected with another ; eighthly, that 
in which one proposition expresses the end of another. 

1. The first of these relations is called copulative: "The 
man walked, and the boy ran." 

2. The second is called adversative : " Wheat does not 
grow wild, hut it must be sown." 

3. The third is called causative : " We could obtain no 
horses ; therefore we were obliged to go on foot." 

4. Alternative : " The dog barked, or I thought so." 

5. Concessive : " I should not know him, even if I saw him." 

6. Conditional : " I will go, if the day be fine." 

7. Temporal : " He will bai'k so long as you provoke him." 

8. Final: "I wrote in order that you might not be 
anxious." 

Consequently a word, while having the primary relation of 
herald, may also have the accidentel relation of copulatiye 
herald, adversative herald, causative herald, &c. 

Let us now sum up this division. 

Words having the primary relation of gbotjnd wobds may 
have the accidental relations of (o) direct, (5) indirect or sub- 
stituted (directness). 

Words having the primary relation of mabking wobds 
may have the accidental relations of (o) simple, (Jbi) time- 
showing, (c) showing relation of time or place (character). 

Words having the primary relation of belief or supposi- 
TioK WOBDS may have the accidental relations of (a) pure, 
{h) mixed (purity). 
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Words having the primary relation of sub-mabking wobds 
may have the same accidental relations as marking words. 

Words having the primary relation of hebalds may have 
the accidental relations of (a) copulative, (b) adversative, 
(c) causative, (d) alternative, (e) causative, {/) conditional, (g) 
temporal, (A) final (character). 

jAjid now we are in a condition to apply the names ordinarily 
used in granmiatical books. Thus the simple ground word is 
called noun. The marking word is generally caUed adjective. 
The time-showing marking word is called a participle. The 
marking word which shows the relation of time or place is 
called preposition. The belief and supposition words are both 
called verhsy only one is called the indicative and the other 
Has various names, as subjunctive — i. «., not asserting, but 
subjoined to some assertion ; imperative — i. &., not asserting, 
but merely supposing a thing and commanding it to come to 
pass ; optative, not asserting, but merely thinking or supposing 
a thing and wishing it to be so. But now for the origin of 
these names. A very large number of ground words are ne- 
cessarily names of persons, places, or things : hence, although 
there are also as many which are not names, as depth, fine- 
ness, singing, love, yet the whole class has the name of noun 
{wrnien), which means naw^. It was seen that niarking 
words were put to ground words, to make them more distinct, 
and hence they were called adjectives {added words, or words 
put to, from ctd, to, j'ec, put or throw) ; although we might as 
well say the ground word was added to the mark as the mark 
to the groimd word. It was seen that our belief or supposi- 
tion was the principal thought that we had to convey in each 
sentence, and hence the words conveying these were called 
verbs (words in particular, from verb, word), as if they were 
more worthy to be called words than any other. The marking 
words which show the relation of time and space generally 
stand be/ore nouns, showing the relation to them of some 
other tlungs — ^as. Upon the table stands a vase. Hence they 
are called prepositions, from pre, before, and pos, put; although 
they as necessarily stand ctfter nouns, and might as well have 
been called postpositions. The marking word which shows 
time while it marks has this quality in conmion with the verb. 
The verb shows time, as I moved shows past time, I move 
shows present time; so the time-showing marking words 
moved and moving being partakers (by showing time) of the 
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adjectire, are called participleM {i.^.^^partakers, from pariicip, 
piQtaiieO . Sttb-BDnddng'Wonk.beiiigTery aftgn sAdedifrttfier 
to eut)mark verbs, are called ad^veths^ tfaon^rtii^y'ne.^fltit 
«ft«(i* (ftArjeetitfis, «^> often ad-preftositiopa. ^bstatutedt'or 
iodiroctp^unfl ase calkd j9r<Mtoii9i9«-»f. 0., Bounb strndltig.'Sdi! 
o$li0W, .Heralds not otly herald in sucoeeding sei^bstiGeft/b^ 
they conjoin them with former ones ; henoe Ibej are osllim 
coi^un<f/n««9 from €vm, together, yfi«r, jc^. . f' 

We must henceforth nse these long-established names-^ 
not confining oar thoughts, in so doing, to their exact nieali- 
ing^, but rather thinking of the real nature of the class which 
they coyer. Thus we must think of a noun, not as the nama 
of a person, place, or thing* but as a ground word ; and so of 
tJ^ rest.* 

* • "PeAkpB it ifl the placje here to exT)]aiii why "we hate discardecf the 
definltiCmfl of the parts of speech ttsnally give^ and'BnhBtituted others ; 
and the one aU-snffioient reason is, that we deem the greater part of 
these definitions untrue. Grammar is, in truth, a portion of logic-^ 
(ihai is!, a etndj of the laws of thon^ht ; and vet its ordinary definitions 
flfW • violations of one of tie eonimonest prmciples of logic — namely, 
l^ift defiiiitioiis shonld'be formed from Essential audi not accidental 
oircttiiisCaueeB. (Vide Whfctely's Logfe, chap, v, § ^.) Urns fi noun 
jB Mined as i^ name of a person, phce, or thing. Now, a noun nu^ 
be the name of a person, place, or iMng, but this is a mere accident : it 
is not true of all nouns, as cf^oodnesg, loee, motion : H is true of other 
woHs than noons — that is, names used as tic^ective^ — ^^nan-servant; 
«fOn^wall: tod it Is not, therefore, the circumstance' vtichniakes a 
-word a noun. ■ Again,- a verb is defined a^ a ^ord which expi^esses being, 
domg,' or rndtttiskg. Now H v^b mily e^icprdss b^g, doirig, 6r dul^eHng^ 
irat this again is an aeeident ; rtia not true^of all verbs', eten ih English, 
and it is utterly untrue of an innneniie class of verbs in'the-Shemitic 
langnages, in which almost every msirkuig wT)rd, by also expressing 
belief, may become a verb : thus, in H^rew, instead of saying, Jehovah 
Ao^oA iob (Vhe Lord is gOod),' they said; Jehovah toS,' which is as if we 
eoukl s«7 in Snfflish, J^kovah g6eds^—i. e:, ie ^dod: ''Rii^ cifcUmdtandb 
of eipres^ing be&g, dokig, or sulfea^g is tme also c^ other w6rdjg 'Quia 
verbs : it is true of nouns — as even the very word^the M«7^ the'<^^i^, 
the &iiffMnff ; it is tme of adjeetives (i. e., participles); as ^he inttik 
beittff, heref The vnan doing his toorh^ The suffering man. [^ cannot, 
tkM^ore, be the dutmmatance which makes a word a 'verb. 'Woxi^^ 
though definitions thus imperfect may, in 'S great many in^iitiides^ 
anftvcrtheparpoBe of eoneet ones, because- the accidentsi dfareiidistftVices 
may happen to be present and ae<^rd with the definition, ^y^.h{ dth^ 
easeii they must necessarily mislead and bewilder tito mn^or As a'ui^ 
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EXPI.AiyXD. 

AoBkpe (or pane) the following sentences, using the 
ordinazT gtammatical names :-^- 

The Hon, roaming in the forest, terrifies other animals in 
diieir dens. The man, saved from the terrible waves, ex- 
piiessed his gratitude, though he had lost all his property. 
He was a merchant from Smyrna. 

We shall parse a few of the above words for example. 

means of getting a practical knowledge of a language, they are yery 
imperfect ; but, when we come to the higher use of grammur — that of 
disciplining the mind in dose and accurate habits of thought — it is 
evidently most absurd to think of effecting so high an end by beginning 
with the loosest and most imperfect thoughts for first prinoples. In 
tbis higher sense, gprammar must be a study of the laws ot thought 
inrolved in ordinary speech. Now, how can it even pretend to such an 
office, when, at the starting, it puts Um mind on the wrong tradr, and 
draws it away from noticing the elementary law of which all syntax is 
the deyelopment — yiz., that words Hand im diffiirswt relations to eo/ch 
other; and that, therefore, one of the great ends of the study of 
language is, to know how to show these relations well, and that the first 
step in this study is naming these relations by the terms noun, adjectiye, 
verb, &c.? That the mind is drawn away from this genetio fiaot is 
obrious to every one who notices that nouns and verbs, the most im^ 
portant words, are not defined at all in the common grammars according 
to their relation^ but acoordine to the accidental element contained 
in the notion in itself, "^bich they express. Grammar, again, should 
be an exercise for the mind, in the habit of correct classification ; but, 
how can that be eorreet classification which begins by violating one 
of the grand rules of dassification — ^viz., not to depart from "tlie 
principle of division from which you set out: e.^., whether you begin 
dividing books according to their matter^ their langutige^ or their 
size. &c.; all these being so many cross dimsionsV^ "The parts 
or members must be opposed (contra-distinguished) — i. «., must not 
be contained in one ano&er : e.g,, if you were to divide *book' into 
*poetical« historical, iblio, quarto, French, JJatin, &c.,' the members 
woi^ be oontaiiied in each other ; for a French book may be a quarto 
or octavo, and a quarto, French, iJnglish, &c., &c." — Whately's Logic, 
book n, chap, v, | 5, 

Kow this rule is violated when we divide 'words,' first, according to 
their nature in themselves — " A noun is the name of any person, pkce, 
or thing;" ''A verb is a word expressing doing, being, or suffering;" and 
then next, aooordms to their relations to other words — "Adjectives are 
words which qualify nouns ( Adverbs are words which qualify adjec- 
tives, verbs, or other adverbs." According to this division, a noun may 
qualifr other nouns, and so may a word expressing beiug, doing, op 
soifeniig ; ay>d so nouns and verbs are brought into adjectives. 

T 
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Lion 

roaming 

in 

forest 

terrifies. 

Sayed 
terrible 
ke 

though 
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Ghround word or nonn 
to **roaBung." 

Marking word or adjec- 
tive to ^ lion." 

Sub-marking word or 
adverb to "roaming." 

Ground word or noun 
to correlative of "in." 

Belief word or verb to 
"lion.'* 



i» 



Marking word or adjec- 
tive to " man^" 

Marking word or adjec- 
tive to "waves." 

Ground word or noim|Sabject to "lost, 
to "bad lost." 

Belief word or verb to 
"he." 

Herald or conjunction. Transitive from the sen 

tence "expressed &c" 
to "he had U»t» Ac." 
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Transitive from " roam- 
Object to **in.' 



"to"«M«st." 



Tranaitive from "Hon" 
to " animals." 



ACCISBNTS. 

Direct. 

Fartieipial. 

Prepositional 

Direct. 

Mixed. 

ParticipiaL 

Simple. 

IndoMat or 
paranomi. 
Pufe^ 

Concessive. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BUILDING IN THE COUKTS OF HUMANITY. 



LESSON I. 

LANGUAGE — INTBLLECTUAIi INTEBPKETATION — Continued* 

Wb sliaH bc^n thio lessoB by retrospectioii. In this study of 
syntax we have been employed in noticing the relations of 
words, attd the methods adopted in language for showing 
them. The great use of noticing these syntactical relations is, 
that we may be able to show them with correctness. You 
cannot show them if you have not noticed them^ But, 
secondly, also, this noticing the exact relations between words 
is really noticing the relations between thoughts ; and so this 
study of syntax gives us the power of looking inwardly and 
knowing exactly what we think. Thus it is an excellent 
discipline for exercising the mind in attention to its oM^n 
thoughts, and making them clear and accurate. Hence you 
will generally perceive a remarkable difference as to clear- 
ness and distinctness of thought and expression between those 
who have been necessarily drawn much to the study of syntax 
in the study of the ancient languages, and those who, however 
otherwise clever, have paid little attention to the study of 
language. The one seem to possess their thought, and know 
exactly what it is ; the others seem to struggle with it, and 
never to be able to grasp it or set it completely forth. 

The grand principles of syntax may be thus expressed : — 

1 . — Notice the relations which you mean in your discourse. 

2. — Show these and not others. 

3. — Show them in the ttatial manner. 

So, then, in order to learn to write or speak with syntactical 
correctness, we must exercise ourselves in analyzing (parsing) 
our sentences, and say, first. In what connection do I mean 
each word, both primary, secondary, and accidental ? Secondly, 
Am I showing this connection and not some other ? Thirdly, 

t2 
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Am I showing It in tbe iisntd manner, whetk^' bt* ttfrmffo«^ 
tion, order. Sec We have e^Kplaineil some of tlite kccid^btai 
connections in which words stand. Kow, persobS' are a|)t' t6 
violate the great rule of correct speakings Show ^^•eMrnHfcHii^ 
you mean — in the acccidental as weH as in the prkntffV knd 
secondary connections. We can explain, now, one sued 'Kft- 
bility in the use of the mixed verb and the portieiple. 
The form which belongs to the one is often used for th^ 
other. Thus, "The tea dranh in England is eitoniious" 
(verb form for the participle form) ; or, "I drunk tip all my 
tea*' (the participle form for the verb form). Let us exatftin^ 
into the cause of this liability. We have noticed lliat the 
participle has two elements, viz., '^time^"- m ^Kiolitfoii to 
some '* mark** ; as in " Shining light.*^* •* Shine" is the tisark, 
** ing** expresses the time connected with -It, vi«., time pro^ 
gressive; or '* Piftinted house" : here '^pttint'^ expreeseb the 
mark, and " ed" the time, viz., time pftirt or complettMi. Now, 
the mixed verb expresses also a mark and m eievtie^t of time, 
as well as that element of belief which miakes it » verb ; 
hence the verb and the participle are apt to be e^tifotSMsded. 
Inhere are many cases indeed in which the foniKef thie >verb 
and the form of the participle are the samel, as m 1^ .pant 
time of all weak verbs, or verbs in "ied'*: ^.^.,^^1%© t«» 
planted by my father," and ••- My lather planted tl»e tre«w'' 
Here, the first "planted" is a participle, the second 'ietf'Verb, 
and yet they me both alike in form. Ifi'stroitg et stsftimikted 
verbs, as "drink," the past times of the verbtmdttortte 
participle take a different form, as verb **drank,'^ p&rti^iple 
"drunk."* ' '''^i '« « 

Now, how are yon to know whether the Verb- or paiti€^ei)»to 
be used? Ask yourself. Is assertion nfieaht t6 beei^plr^iBed'by 
the word in question ? In the example,' " The tea divitkin 
ISngland is enormous," assertion is not meant to -blf e^xpreisBed 
by the word "drank." Then "drank" is a participle ailtl obt 
a verb, and therefore the participle form ought to toiteei. 
Again, in the example, " I have drank all my tea,'' the word 
" drank" is not meant to express belief, because that belief is 
already expressed by the verb "have,*^ and we "nyed^not 
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« It will b« deeirable ttetthe pQi»U shcml^ ,stt^,,«j^gf^hmJ9^ 
acquainted with a list of those verbs whieh ma)Le tlut p<^>|fiWfi^SJiff9^^ 
from the participle. — (See, for exf^mple, Ijatham's English Grahunar.} 
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ih0 aetlioa c]^ tea drunliu 

It mnA Aot be euppoaed, however, from this explanatioti, 
th^tiok all cases when two verb-like words come together, the 
seeoQid is always a participle. There are two ways of putting 
the flceood verb-like word — either as a markiny word to the 
o1aje<M^.aa^' I have my tea drunk^^ or as expressing the object 
iitelf of; the first verb. Thus, " I want to drink my tea." 
H&^^ to %jlrink is the object of the verb want. The action of 
drinkiiig is the thing you want. When a verb-like word is 
used eiliiier as the subject or object of another verb, it is truly 
a oc^in, «o4 is called an infinitive,* Infinitives are usually 
known by haviug the word to before them ; but when they 
are the. <^JQOts of some 9uch words as we are using continu- 
ally^ aa wiU^. shall^ way^ can, do, need, the to is omitted. In 
^ I shall 4n<ak my tea," drink is infinitive. How, then, in 
saeh oas^, is.it to be known whether the word be infinitive 
or paarticiple ? After the auxiliary verb hav3 the participle is 
gai^aiiy used. A£ter the auxiliary verbs do, will, shall, may, 
tMSUI, fuiusi, let^ the infinitive is used. You will also find it after 
stab^.&tlver verbs, when it is easy to detect it, though after 
tbe^erbs bid^ dare, feel, hear, make, ^ee, it also drops its to. 

, Analyse^, the following sentences (and others like them 
formed by the teacher), and point out the error, and why it 
is etvot :rT- 

>;Im:H9 has wrote a letter. 2. The letter wrote yesterday 
is not sent. 3. You have mistook my meaning. 4. The 
road^ofoistoQl^ by him ted him to York. 5. I have spoke to 
.^u ;SQ oifiten. < 6. The cloth wov0 by the Indians is very 
curiums- . 7. The spider has wpve, a new web. 8. You have 
stdift4p9^ pen.. ' d. 1 have showed you several times how to 
d» ikA 10^ Yiiu mistake^ our meamng. 11. I spoken to his 
iirotb^..) :, 
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,;* j^yWiis^iQ^bo pbsfflrved, however, that under the 'verb* we do not 
include the inflnltiye, which is properly a noun-substantiye, nor t^ 
partieiple, which is a noon-adjective. They are verbals, being related to 
their respective verbs in respect of the things they signify: but not 
^k^,TA]BJnit\xf^ asther differ entitely in tbedr mode of signjfieatioii."-- 
'Wpkl^fJ^, book Ili chftp^ i, I S. 
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TTiwm. 
seed- 



Wt^fcft^ ^fc 
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«r*r «rron: — 
Mr £dKr be ii 

^ijnikr to tlik flnstake i§ ikat «f 
m the MBie ceBleBee, bodi bf aiicH 
pie: I easfu^^ tnr no meav dov it. 

r^met tile fcilowin^ 

Y<m camiat do mdung: Yoa bare Bot done notbh^ t»- 
Aaj, fk/t wfli nerer be no wiser. I eoald not ngj iio Bonre. 
Kothion^ nerer sCm^ me ao macb. 
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We may now proceed to notice that, besides the ooiineetMtts 
before shown, words have further accidental ones ; and,, ss 
some of these are shown more or less by terminations^ and^^as 
such terminations are again used as marks to help the mind 
to discover the words belonging to each other, it is necessary 
in syntax to notice such connections. 
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In the Gbreek and Latbi, and other andent languages, and 
to f^TO^^tlxnt in modem ones, all qualifying and suostituted 
words (except prepositions), as adjeetives, participles, and 
pronouns, must point out to which nouns tiiey belong, by 
haying some termination (or other modification) to show the 
number, genderf and case ^f these nouns. Verbs, also, must 
^oint out to which nouns they belong, by having some ter- 
mination (or other modification) to show the number and 
person oi ihe nouns to which they belong. This is expressed 
ia technical language, by saying, adjectives, participles, and 
pronouns agree in gender, number, and case with the nouns 
to which they belong (or for which they stand) ; and verbs 
4igree with their subjects in number and person — ^these are 
called the concobds. Thus, in Latin, we must say bon-tts 
dominut (good lord), bon-a pueUa (good girl), hon-um vinum 
(good wine), doTninus amc^tus (a lord beloved), domdna ama- 
ta (a la4y beloved), t^iJium afsm-tum (wine beloved); ego am-o 
(I Im^e), iUe am^i (he loves). Now in Latin and Greek, this 
agreement of one word with another was necessary, because 
the words which most belong to each other were often widely 
separated in the sentence, as in the quotation : '' Sleep of 
country, mild of men, not humble homes disdains shady and 
bank," In Latin it would be easy to read such an apparently 
disjointed sentence, because each word showed, by its termi- 
nation, to what other word it belonged; but, in modem 
English, we arrange words more in their thinking or logical 
Qr^er,"^ and therefore do not need the terminations of agree- 
ment, except in two ortbree tnstanees, as " This house, these 
^oi^B^; that bpnse, those houses." We do not cause our 
adjectiyes or participles, to msike any alteration for the pur- 
pose of agreeing with their nouns. We do indeed make 
verbs alter — ^in some of their parts at least — ^to agree with 
their subjects ; and we stiJl make pronouns, to a large extent, 
agree with their nouns in gender, number, and case. This, 
no doubt, is not only habit, but because we more often sepa- 
rate the verb and pronoun from their nouns, and therefore 
»e^d -some mark in them to indicate to what nouns tkey 
bel^g. In other modem languages, as the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German, although the words are now placed 

* t. c, we sfpeule or write them in the prder of AProBiTios' in which 
we ihink them. 



i:^ 
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^rny mvuh in lo^oal ordar; yet ako tbe praici^*«if ^^»i|.,.^ 
ymm ^hcnr their paltnera by tenmttationtf'hai >1)^ebr 
generally retstned ; so that the sjiotftx of these 
mnc^ mere difficult than that of Ihe Btig^i^. 

But you irin now tmdersfand that siftee the numher, 
(and case) of nouns are properties in^them taken ad 
of' as points in which their connected words may iiio^ 
agreement with them, it belongs to syntax to take notii 
these properties, and tell how they m-e shown. 

I shall now exhibit to you a table, in which yoa 
see the different "Ways of showing the number, gender, 
case, in different languages (see Table of Nouns). Tk 
should be committed to memory. The advantage <^ stud^ 
at the same time the contrivances in variom langixages 
showing the same principle, must be obvious to every 
who considers that we understand all tilings best by 
tison. We cannot understand the true nature and spirit 
our own language until we get out of it and look atdt from a 
point of view taken up in another language with which we 
compare it. And so, too, we shall understand better the-' 
nature of any foreign language by comparison with our own, i 
and with other languages of the same aud other ^Emiilies. I 
Again, the comparative study of the inflections of words [ 
affords principles for fixing and retaining them in the^niemOEy: ' 
for example, Latin words in us take, in Italian, the fom 
wbieh was ablative in Latin, o, but retain the plundin r; and 
the t in the plural of Latin verbs becomes converted m ItaHan 
into o-*— as, Latin, om-on^, Itriian, am^ano. Now; notioing 
thiiB tends to fix both these sets of Ibrms in ^e mind; And 
again, this comparative study of syntax,- whiek we suppo^ 
we have first entered into as a means of more compietely 
illustrating the general principles of that science, becomes 
also a healthy exercise for the memory, and a preparation for 
entering into the fuller study of languages in that etymologlofd 
manner hereafter pointed out. We would recommend^ ttae- 
fore, that the pupil should mark, with the greatest attentioiii 
both the difference and resemblance between the ts^hhb 
jbrms, and especially how one form in the parent passes 'into 
another in the derived lang^f^e. '"'f"- 

No^MBEB.— First, notice the different contrivances 'iatiie 
various languages for showing the difference of number. 
Notice that in the Greek there is a form for showiog' tfai^dual 
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SFAKI8H NOUNS, 
ftc. 



Sing. 
Famiii-a, 



PlUT. 
(M. 



ADJECTIVE.— FBM. 

Pos. dnr-a, a*. 

Comp. nuMdur-a, «. 

Sap. 2a mas dnr-a, /iw mo* dar-a« 



Ann-o, OS. 

ADJECTIVE.— MA8C. 

Pos. dnr-o, as. 

Comp. fiMwdar-o, o». 

Sup. el mas dwc-o, los mas dur o«, 



TBJSSNOK NOUNS, 
Ac. 



Alaestr-o, os. 

ADJECTIVE. 



P08. 



fto. 



daro, 



Pos. 



Astr-o, OS. 

ADJECTIVE. 

dor-o, 
&c. 



Fratro, 



OS. 



8eri-«, 



e«. 



Padr<«, 
ADJECTIVE. 



«s. 



MASCULXMB and FBMIVIliB. 

Pes. tritt-«» ««. 

Comp. masy &c. 

Sup. el mas, &c. 2of miu, &c. 

la fiMM, Ac. Ia« mas, Ac. 



Gonzon, 



es. 



Sins. 
FamlU-e, 



Flor, 
e*. 



AD JECTIVK— FB M . 

Pos. dar-0, es. 

Comp. plus dur-e, e«. 

Sup. la plus dnr-e, les plus dLar-es. 



An, »; 

Imt, Initead of b, «w is naed; and 
generally after tm, eu, oh, »iM naed. 

AD JE CTIVE .— MASC. 

Pos. dur, s. 

Comp. plus dur, s. 

Sup. le plus duT, les plus dnr-8. 



Pos. 



Maitre, 

ADJECTIVE, 
dur, 



s. 



&c. 



Pos. 



Asire, 

ADJECTIVE. 

dor, 
&c. 



s. 



Fruit, 



«. 



Serie, 



s. 



Pere, 



s. 



ADJECTIVE. 

MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Pos. triste, s. 

Comp. plus triste, s. 

Sap. le plus tiiete, les plus, &c. 

la phu, Ac. les phtSj &o. 



CoBor, 



s. 



ves in the daughter languages usually follow the declension and 
?* JJ ) in the mother language, except that neuters in the mother are 



iiumber-^tln^ Ui^ tbe number two. You iriU notiioeirin/ ihs 
B^B^isb'tiHal^ somo woirds form their plural witihout 'terteina- 
4doQsJftn4 only by ebange of the internal vo\relr*re8 man, .mm:; 
foot^ feet. What is the meaning of this ? Such fbmnk .aare 
t^fsw of a process which took place in language at a Very 
3«noieBt period. These words had once terminations Which 
dbey hare now lost ; in the same manner as you will observe 
the nouns in the German, especially in the second and third 
declensions, with both the addition of termination in the 
plural and also a change in the yowel ; the o of rock being 
changed to d, which is quite a different sound ; and so the 
of vjald being changed to d^ also different. Now metty let us 
assume, was once menne^ feet once feete. The question now 
is, why were they not manne and footed Why, in the eariy 
stage of all languages, before their changes are arrested by 
uniform education, and especially by writing, there is an 
involuntary law of pronunciation which affects them. When 
the speakers utter two syllables in close succession, however 
unlike each other they are originally, there is an unconscious 
tendency to make them more nearly alike, or to assimilate 
them. When, therefore, a termination is added to man or to 
foot to make it plural, on seeking to pronounce these two 
syllables the organs are unconsciously drawn to make them 
both much'aUke; and hence the compoimd becomes menne^ 
not mmne ; feete^ not foote. We have two examples, at least, 
remaining, exhibiting this principle more clearly. The simple 
adjective M has the vowel o; when er is added to make it 
comparative, the o becomes e, like the e of er — eld-er. So 
th# o in IfTQther, singular, becomes e in brethren, plural ; and 
the o in woman is pronounced e in women. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the termination, which caused all 
ihe efaan^^ was, in all cases, the very same as the vowel to 
which the change was made. The order of the vowels seems 
to be t, e, a, OyU; so when in Icelandic the verb kalla (call) 
takes um, it becomes not kuUum, but kollum ; because o ILes 
nearer to u than a does.* In modem German, many of the 
40CQiinations, which have been the cause of this vowel change, 
have been retained along wkh the vowel change ; and this 
vowel change is called the umlaut. In English, the termina- 
tions have been mostly lost You will find the same principle 



.»> i ,*i. 



* S^ «^Thd Alphabet," by T. Hewitt? Key, M.A., F.P.S., &c. See, 
also, Latham's '* English Language," chap iy. 
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of assimnlotion in the rerbs : thus, the past time of the xerfjs 
aing^ dnnk^ rw^ diff, carMjind^ ^c, is dieftinguished fronr the 
present by the vowel change in sang^ drank, rcm^ dug, came, 
Jbundj ^. This vowel change arose from the same cause*^ 
the fonner existence of a termination which assimilated the 
pfoyions syllable to itself. Such verbs inflected by \oweL 
changes were formerly called irregidar v^bs, because tliey 
were contrasted with the krger class of verbs which formed 
their past tense regularly m ed; but now they are called 
strong verbs ; because they need the addition of no termina- 
tioa to hdp ihem to do their work, but can do it all by internal 
ehange; whilst the regular verbs in ed are called, for the 
opposite reason, weak verbs. We shall also caU the more 
regnlar nouns, nouns in s or en; the others, strong nouns. 

G2NDE&.— -In the ancient languages, liveliness of imagina- 
tion gave personality, and therefore sex, to a large number 
of inanimate objects. This principle has descended to the 
derived lang^uages, and in them has been carried so far that 
in Italian, Spani^, and French there is no neuter, and words 
anciently neuter in Latin are now in general masculine in 
these languages. Otherwise, as a general rule, ieords in these 
languages derived from the Latin retain their ancient genders. 
■Now this principle alone would make it worth while for aH 
who would study French, or Italian, or Spanish, to study 
Latin also. 

The relation of case has been already exphaned among 
the secondary relations. In the ancient languages you wi^ 
see that the distinction of case is shown by termination. 
in the modem languages (except the German) the distinction 
of case is marked by the order, and by the insertion of pre- 
positions. ■ ■ 

It is desirable for further aeonnicgr, for the pi^il to notice among the 
accidental relations of nouns, whether they are common or proper aa to 
extent, («. p. 314,) and concrete or abstract, as to existence. A concrete 
noun is the name of a thing — as stone, %. e., a thing consisting of pro* 
parties which we think of as growing together (con, together, cret, 
gsown), and not as growing in something else. An abstract noum<— as 
hardness^ Is the name of an attribute, i. e., mark, thought of as takm 
fiom {ahs^ feom tract, takra), the thing in which it growa. 



ADJECTIVES. 



M» 



A^ctives — ^both simple and participial, but n6t pirepi)!^- 
tional— in Latin, the daughter languages, Anglo-Saxcm) aftd 



German — take inflections similar to those of the nomis. 
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in. order to point out which are their own nouns. One 
<^la89 tak^ terminations like the first and second classes of 
xiQuns: e, y., , feminine dwa^ masculine dunuy xk^uter dumm; 
or lik^ the third, feminine and masculine tristis^ neuter 
trisie\ or masculine, feminine, and neuter /e/t'j?. This 'prin- 
ciple of agreement exists in English, only with the wor^s 
thtA and that. Adjectives, also in the Latin, Greek, Gexv 
n^an, English, &c., take terminations to show the connec- 
tion of comparison as to intensity : ^. ^., if one thing has 
been compared with another, and found to be more intense 
in some quality, that quality is said to be in the comparatiine 
degree of intensity. If it is compared with sereral things, 
and found to be more intense than any other in some quality, 
that quality is said to be in the superlative degree of inten- 
sity: thus, positive, My apple is hard; comparative. My 
a|)ple is harder than yours; superlative, My apple is the 
hardest of the whole lot. 

. In English, c^ly words that will not exceed two syllables 
^hen modified have the terminations er and est to show the 
degrees of comparison ; as wise, wis^r, Yflsest ; noble, nobler, 
:]^otiUst. Other adjectives, as beautiful^ show the degrees by 
the prefixing of i(nore and most. This last method obtains gene- 
rally in Frendi, Italian, and Spanish, except that the Italian 
11^ the superlative follows the Latin. The Latin formed the 
comparative and the superlative by terminations* as dwrus 
(hard), durior (harder), durisaimua (hardest) ; and these ter- 
inin^tions are again declined, durior like irtstis^ and durissimus 
like durus. 

. , Participles are declined Hke adjectives — e, g,^ in Latiu, 
amans is declined li^ke. trisiis, and durissimus like durus. 
Prepositions are indeclinable in all the languages. 



■■■> I 



LESSON m. 

PBONOUKS. 

Pronouns, as they may be substituted for nouns of difie- 
rent genders, have pore changes than direct nouns. Since, 
when a person is speaking or spoken to, there is very little 
difficulty in knowing who is meant, pronouns of the first and 
S^^i^dpersoii dp not show the relation of gender. Prpnoims 
ipf t}ie third person do show it It is in pronouns that we 
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first notioe this relation of person, which is a name given, in 
grammar, to the idea of relation to the speaker, lie iiei^H 
who is speaking has, of course, the first nearest relation, thfat 
•f identity, to the speaker ; the person or object spoken to. 
the second relation ; the person or object spoken 6$, the thtra 
relation. These three relations are called the three persons. 
tn English and in the other modem languages, as it will be 
seen from the table of pronouns, the pronouns have retained 
tlie terminations or other markings for the yerb-objective bt 
accusative case, and for the of-object or genitive, and in all biit 
the English for the to-object or dative. The pronouns which 
simply mark the relation to the speaker are called personal 
pronouns. This term is equivalent to the compoimd expres- 
sion, relation-to-^eaker pronouns. 

Another class of pronouns which were or^inally adjectives 
are called demonstrative pronouns, because mey demonstrate, 
or point out, the place of the thing mentioned : this points 
out an object near us, that an object more distant. These 
two adjectives (and pronouns) agree with their nouns in 
number : plural, these and those. The example of these two 
words shows how, perhaps, any adjective, when it suggests 
its noun, can be substituted for it : example, instead of ^' Giv^ 
me the green ribbon and keep the blue ribbon yourself," you 
can say, *' Give me the ffreen ribbon and keep the tltie jour- 
self^** as well as you can say, '^ Give me this ribbon and takb 
that yomrself." The word the is also a demonstrative, aid 
means very neariy the same as that; but it is used only as 
an adjective and not as a pronoun. This word and the word 
an (one) which is a before a consonant, are called articles^ 
the is the definite and an or a the indefinite. ' ' ' . 

We have sometimes to add to demonstrative pronouns s^nie 
idea of question, or answering to a question. In the exiEUii- 
ples, '* Some one is at the door ; who is it ? *'^*'' This is eitKer 
gold or brass; which is it?^' — the words tpho and which se^dk 
respectively to contain two elements — ^the wh is the $ign b^ 
question, and the other part of the word may be considerc 
as a demonstrative pronoun : trA-o?=I ask — ^that (per^n! 
wh-ich^l ask— that (thing). In this view the sent^nc^ 
would read thus : " Some one is at the door, lask'-^tjidt (ueL 
that person) it is ? " " This is either gold or brass ; ' / l^j^^ 
thai (t.6., that thing) it is^" In such caseo' the wor^ v^ 
and which are interrogative-demonstratives-— u'^./ifteyj^^ 
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{^ip,^ an'^menl equal to a demons^ative ana an element 
^Qi^l to tte,\^ord8 I qsk^^ li other (iases these Words seem 
tj^ Indicate an answer to a question implied : as, ** 1 saw the 
f^l|L,wbQ performed the txiciky *' I have the Tbook whixih 1 
tail lostl'* In these examples it would seem as if, after jpn 
hai mentioned the first clauses, " I saw the man" and; *^'| 
have a book," you were conscious that the person whom yon 
addressed looked for further information about the man or thii 
bopk, and you answered that expectation by saying, " I reply 
(to your implied question) that {i, e,, that man) performed 
the trick,^* or " I reply that (t. e,, that book) was lost." These 
words u^ed in this manner are really responsive demonstra- 
tives. Hiey are not always pronouns, but, like the demon- 
ftratives whose place they supply, are often adjectives: as, 
*' which things are an allegory" — i. e.y "I reply, these things 
are an allegory" — showing that these words are also adjectives 
in their proper nature. The responsive demonstratives are 
called relative pronouns, because they relate, by this idea of 
response, to some word in another part of the sentence, and 
which IS called the antecedent. The demonstrative that lit 
itself often used alone in this responsive or relative sense : a^, 
^' I saw the naan that performed the trick." Here the idea 
c>f question and response is unexpressed and left to be under^ 
stjood/ What is used w^hen we are left to imagine the ante- 
cedent :' as, " That is what I M^anted ;" " What do you want ?* 
Jrhe. interrogative (\nd responsive (or relative) demonstratives 
iire therefore wko^ which, what, and ^at sometimes employed 
retativelyj It will be seen that these interrogatives and re- 
Ihtives have retained case endings nearly the same as the 
personal pronouns. - , ' 

Ine sign oif question or response to question, why has a 
clo^e connection with the kindred sign qu in Latin. ITirough- 
put.the Indo-European tribe of languages, says Grimm, the 
;intenwative or relative idea is expressed by k, or a modificat- 
ion of ^-i e,g,y qu, Kv, or h. Now hv is changed into tthih 
TEnglistl, as in when, whence, why, whei'e, what, and hotv (for 
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It mu^ be noticed particularly that it is a peculiarity of 
rdntiv^ demonstratives that when they are objects, yet they 
still very often precede the words that govern them : as, 
" The man whom I followed," and " The man whom I went 
with/' 



LESSON IV. 

TBRBS. 

Mode. — ^We have before said that the name verb is given 
to the expression of two different modes of thinking upon 
anything — ^thinking upon it with belief, or thinking upon it 
with mere supposition. Hence the verb is of two great 
modes — ^the assertive and the supposing. The supposing 
mode is again distinguished by several subordinate modes, 
according to the mode in which that supposition is thought. 
If it is thought simply bv itself, it is called subjunctive; 
because it is added or subjoined to another sentence, which 
is assertive. If it is thought, with the addition of command 
or earnest desire, it is called imperative. If it is thought, 
with the addition of power or possibility, it is optative — ^in 
Latin, potential : as, " He led them that way, in order that 
the enemy might turn their attention to them;" or, "(Mi, 
that I might turn my attention to study." In English, the 
subjunctive differs n-om the indicative only in the future 
tenses ; and then only by the elision of shall or should : as, 

f resent, " If I am — 
was guilty, I was 
shall be) at home 
is said that the subjunctive (meaning a peculiar form for the 
subjunctive) must not be used, unless both futurity and sim- 
position are implied : it should be, " The elided form of ]Se 
subjtmctive should not be used, unless, &c." The tense^ '?t 
were, &c.," has usually been reckoned among the subjwQtive j 
tenses ; but it seems better to consider it as a present ophtipe: 
e,g,y " Oh, that I were as in months past" — t. ^.,that I.idigt^t . 
be ; " If I were you" — i» e., might be you. ^^ ,,^ . 

TOIOK. 

It win also be already understood that transitive^ verW 
always suggest two ideas which are correlatiye to' each other. 
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If th^ verb express action, it also suggests the endurance of 
the Action ; it it express endurance, it also suggests actioil. 
The verb, then, has two correlations — ^that of action, and that . 
of passion (endurance, bom j?as pat, suffer). These two cor- 
relations go by the technical name of voices ; and the verb ia- 
said to have two voices — the active and the passive. In Latin 
and Greek, it will be seen that there are forms for expressing 
the passive as well as the active correlation in one word : e.y., 
"^ma^wr," He is loved ; " Tuptetai** He is struck. But in 
English we have no such forms, and must express the passive 
by the use of the simple verb and the completed paiiiciple as 
above. It is often fancied that passive verbs are not transi- 
tive, but this is a mistake ; they cause the mind to pass to 
the agent just as the active verb causes the mind to pasg to 
the patient (or endurer), only the object of the pas^ve verb 
may perhaps not be expressed, and it is preceded, if ex- 
pressed, by a preposition : e, ^., " I am loved by him." In 
such circumstances the word "him" is called the object, 
indirect of the verb am-loved. Observe, it is only transitive 
verbs that are thus double in relation; hence intransitive 
verbs are sometimes called neuter — ue., neither active nor 
passive. It will be seen that verbs have associated with 
them niatiy various ideas of time. In English, we have 
only two tenses expressed by inflection; we are obliged 
to form the other tenses by the use of auxiliary verbs and 
participles, of infinitives, as has been before explained. It 
may be noticed that each time has two forms — ^the simple 
ana the progressive, as in the present " I write" (simple), " I 
attL writing" — t, e., the act of writing is in progress (pro- 
gressive). In English, we express these progressive times by 
the contmuing or progressive participle and the simple verb ; 
in the other languages this difference is not often expressed-^ . 
Lat scndo, both " I write* and " I am writing." There are 
tljree kinds of past, with their progressive forms : first, the 
past in completed time (or aortst), I wrote — «'. e,, " I wrote 
yesterday, or in some time now completed ;" second, the past 
in incompleted time (or perfect), " I have written" — i. e. " I 
hive written this week," &c., a period which is not yet. com- 
pleted ; third, the past before the past, "I had written" — i.e. 
" I had written before some other event, which is also past." 
There are also four futures, with their respective progressive 
fdthis : first, the future to the present, " I shall write" — ue^ 
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after tibe pnaeiit time ; teocmd, fiM past U the firtttt^f ^* Itdttill 
bare written"-^. 0., before eome future erent ; iMxA^ like 
future to tbe pott (called sometimes conditional), *>* If I kneir 
your brother, / should wriU to him ; fourth, the future to khe 
past before the past, '* If I had known your brother, / ^ktmld 
MM wriiien to him. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Prueniy Pretent proff restive, 

I write. I am writing. 

PaH in eofHpleied time. Past in completed ttme^pro^resHvey 

I wrote. I wa« writing. 

Pcut in incompleted Ume* Past in incompleted time^ progressive, 

I have written. I have been writing. 

Past before a past, Past before a past, progressive, 

I had written. I baa been writing. 

ISttmre to present, JhUure to present, progressive, 

I shall write. I shall be writing. 

Past tolktisre, Past tofuhtre, progressive, 

I shall have written. I shall have been writing. 

Future to past. Future to past, progressive, 

I shonld write. X should be writing. 

Future to past before past. Future to past before past, progressive. 

I should hare written. I shonld hare been writing. 

The subjunctiye times correspond to the indicative, only in 
English we often use the futures to the past, instead of the 
futures to the present : e, y., " If I should go to i Parirf to- 
morrow," instead of ** If I shall go," &c. This tense is used 
correctly in such instances as ^ I doubted if I should go to 
Paris on the morrow." 

In translating the Latin subjunctive into English, you will 
often have to add such words as mo^, might, kc: as, ^' JServus 
venit ut clauderet portam,^* '* The slave came thai he mi^t 
shut the gate." This is because the subjunctive in soeh cases 
is not a pure subjunctive, but a potential or optative aabjune- 
tive, having added to it the ideas of possibility, wish, kc. 

Iliere are four forms of conjugating or inflecting, verbs in 
Latin, distinguished b^ the ending of the verbal, eaUed ike 
infinitive, connected with them ; that of the first eads in ahe, 
that of the second in ere, third in ere, and fourth i» »rp«n It 
will be seen that the coi\jugations of the daughter langiiligee 
follow very much these of the parent. The En^ish, AI^^•- 
Saxon, and German have cmly two conjuflpa^OAS — ^the mNk, 
ed in the past, and the strongs formed by mtemal chan^Syf s 



«ALeifiai%iiage»ihastise Engiiih)'poinft ovt their nommathioi 
fayrfi|^%lrig .^i^itk thrift 'm-'Biimber«nd pe^ 
.' it»liMiib^i»-befm«-iraniatkad-4httfc the iiifiixitiv& models ndf 
•<i«M)\bjit»a Bonn 'abstract: • The gerkind k also nn infinhvv^ 
used after a preposition, and the supine an infinitiTS vJ^Si 
after a verb expressii^ motion. In Italian the true infinitive 
is used for both. In English the continuing participle is used 
for the gerund, as also for the infinitive in other instances, 
and may be then called the participle-infinitivCy-^^-iiS, ''I iVi|s 
stopped in writing," or " I loved writing." 
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We may sow sum up the general principles of syntax. 

Words must show the relations meant. 

They miist show them only once. 

They must show them in the usual manner. 

Words have three .classes of relations to show-^-first, the 
apposite ; second, the transitive ; third, the accidental. 

By apposition, words are nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, 
:ttad conjunctions. 

• By transition,^ wtwds are transitive, or the objects or sub- 
j^ets-of tratimtife wonis. 

^ aiccidents, nbuns are direct nouns or pronouns (as to 
directness), concrete or abstract (in existence), common or 
^proper {meBOteht), masculine, feminine, neuter, or common 
(in ^^cZer) singular or plural (in nimiber), and they show 
€beae aebidetits by some peculiar ^rw of infection: 
• By^aeeidents, pronouns are either personal, demonstrative, 
interrogative,' or relative (as to kind), and the first have the 
distinctitms c^ person beside the usual accidents of nouns. 
They must all' agree with the nouns they replace in all their 
ftdcidents (t. 0., observe with what the nouns would be in 
their piace). They too show their relations by some form of 
infleeiiom. ^ ' ■ 

Bf, accidenits, adjectives are simple^ participial, or pfeposi- 
tionm (as^moefe); positive, cdmparative, or superlative (!n 
iniem^sH^)^ If pavtibipsal, they are either progressive or com- 
plelttA'iin: :im»)v i^eeing with their hoons (in Latin, &c.) 

X 
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in gender, nninber, and case (as to agreemimt) \ tod they sliow 
these by some form of in/keHon. 

By accidents, verbs are pure or mixed) (as td puri^; 
fndicative, snbjnnctive, imperatiTe, optatite^ potential, &q. 
(as to mode) ; when transitiye, active or passive (as to isdrre- 
lation or voice); present, &c. (as to time); agreeing -witb^henr 
nominatives in number and person (as to aprBemenf); and 
they show these by some /arm of inflection. 

With these principles in his mind, the pnpil may now be 
set to parse, mentioning the whole of tiie ooimectionB-^ 
apposite, transitive, and accidental, in which words can stand. 
He should write at the head of his parsing paper the follow- 
ing formulas, to remind him what he is to regard for each 
word:— 

NotTKs : apposition, transition (t. «., case), directness, ex- 
tent, existence, number, gender, inflection. 

Pbonouns: to the relations of nouns add person and 
and agreement. 

Adjectives : apposition* transition, mode (time), iatensiiy 
(agreement), inflection. 

Vebbs : apposition, transiticm, purity, voice, mode, time, 
agreement, inflection. 

Adverbs : apposition, mode, intensity. 

Conjunctions: mode. 

Consulting such formulas, parse as follows : — 

The northern barbarians overpowered the western empire. 



Apposmoir. 

The Marking word or ad- 
jective to "barba- 
rians." 
Msrldng word or ad- 

jectire to "barba- 
• >> 
rians. 

Cfroiind word or noun 

to "northern" and 

"orerpowwed." 



fiortbnni 



barbarians 



over- 
powered 



Belief word or verb to 
" barbarians." 



TEAirttfnoir. 



Subject to "over- 
powered." 



Transitive from "bar- 
barians" to "em- 
pire»" 



ACCtDKSTTS. 

Simple, no de- 
grees, called 
definite article 

Sin^fOa^poflitiTe. 



Direct, commopi, 
concrete, plu. 
com. gendeor, 
9, form. 

Mixed,act&Te, in- 
dicative, paat, 
agreeing witli 
barbarians m 
pin. iivm. 3rd 
pereoK, weiik. 
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.JUiiUi cai^tbe psursed in tke saixie way; ozUy^ i^ order to 
cause the pupil to see the use of his learning the models in 
ik» grammars he should be taught to refer every word he 
poirs^ to tb^ form it resiembles. Thus, if, in parsing the 
8Qii<tenQe fServua viam manstraverat^ he state that servus is 
lik^tiua/fHUj viam like ^mt/tom, and monstraverat like amaverat^ 
he will at once see both the meaning of the words servus^ 
viam J &c., and also why he haA committed to memory the 
iovm^annm^familiam^ amo^ Sfc. Let him then write the form 
resembled under the word parsed thus : — 



Servus 
CannusJ 



vicMn 



(fanUUi 



{amavercstj 



APPOSITIOK. 

Ground wd. or noun 
to monstraverat. 



Ghround wd* or ikoiid Aoc. to ntonstrave- 
to correlative of 
motistraverat. 



monsfravera:^BeUe^ word or verb|TnnB. -from servus 

to viam. 



to servus. 



TEAlfSmON. 

Subject to inonsira- 
verat. 



rat. 



ACGII>BBT0. 

Direct, common, 
concrete, singu- 
lar, masoalme^ 
2nd declension. 

Direct, common, 
concrete, singu- 
lar, feminine, 
Ist declension. 

Mixed, active, in- 
dicative, plu- 
perfect, agree- 
ing with its no- 
mmative^erpttj, 
in sing., 3rd p., 
Istconjugation. 

The teacher may now construct ex^cises containing viola- 
tions of the great rule of syntax as to the accidental relations, 
requiring the pupil to correct them according to the form 
before given (page 312). 

EXAMPLE. 

There was six foot of water in the well (expressing singu- 
lar when plural is meant). The vallies of Switzerland are 
charming (expressing the plural by the wrong, i. e., unusual, 
form). She has been a great benefactor to me (expressing 
masculine when feminine is meant). Can any person be sure 
they shall not be deceived ? (expressing plural when singular 
is meant). The mind of man must have occupation for his 
thoughts (expressii^ mascuUne when neater is meant). The 
dog whom you gave me is dead (expressing a person when a 
thing is meant). These number of people alarm me (adjec- 
tive expressing agreement with a plural noun, whereas it 

X 2 
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Mongs* to a singolAr). If England be a eommarfiial ja^fEm^ 
fihe IB Aot' tber slave of commerce (verb takiqg the iUt^f^ 
snbjuactLTe fbrm» although preaent time is meaat). If X i^m 
here to-morrow, I will do it (verb -taking present iovm whea 
futore time is meant). I wrote that letter when you ^9m^, ia 
(verb expressing simple past time when progression is meant), 
I have seen your brother yesterday (verb exparessing past ifi 
ineompleted time when past in completed is meant) . . Life anc) 
death is in the power oi the tongue (verb expressiog agreer 
ment with a singular when referenoe to two nominatives ^is 
meant). £ither the boy or girl were present (verb expressing 
agreement with a plural subject when apposition to only one 
out of the two 8id)ject8 mentioned is. meant). A variety of 
pleasing objects charm the eye (verb expressing agreement 
•with "objects" when agreement with "variety" is meant). 
Your brother is the most pleasantest man I hnow (expressing 
tiie relation of superlative mtensity twice). John and Henry 
they went at four (expressing the relation of subject twice). 
I have i^n very fast (expressing the relation of belief twipe). 
I wished to have come yesterday (expressing the x^l^tioaof 
time twice). I cannot see no more (expressing the relation 
of negati(m twice). 



The teacher can prepare any number of exercises after the 
foregoing model, or, what is perhaps better, can take sj^y 
passage of composition, and altering the words so as to make 
them violate syntactical rules, request the pupU jto show yfky 
the writer has employed the forms he has chosen rather than 
those substituted. This plan has been applied with great 
success in teaching Latin, and is found to be a better method 
than setting the pupil to translate exercises into Latin before 
he has any deai* knowledge of syntactical relations. It is 
time enough to put pupils to make Latin when they cati tell 
?^ hy what they read has been made as they . find it. We 
repeat again, to avoid misapprehension, that all exercises .of 
this kind should be written in the columnar form showii ^ 
page 312. "-' i 

The intelligent teacher will now understand that th<^' fore- 
going exposition is an attempt to base g;rammar upon fd^ib— 
th^t is, upon the study of the forms and laws of thougl^t.^ It 
is, in fiict, an endeavour to trace by what contyiyaiyjes^pi^n 
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liftve ^^]M«es9ed ti^e aniversftl fbnns of thought, and'hofw the 
iHWIsird iiAw hm ruled the outward instrament. It is grain- 
maticai logic. We have confined ourselves chiefly to the 
r^^tions <tf single words to each other — e. e, to verbal gmmi- 
maticai logic. A tery excelletit little work, " The Ancdy^ifi 
of Sentences Explained and systematised," by J. D, Morell, 
A.M.,* &c.^ tak^ this grammatical logic into a^still higher 
department, which may be called sentential grammatical logic, 
mat-k^n^'Chei^lUtions of sentences, or members of sentence^ 
to 'each 'Other ; and we would strongly recommend the 
emplo5fmeut of this as a sequel to the present manuaL 
Mr. Morel! has not Used the terms or definitions for single 
wotds given here, but the ideas conveyed by our system 
may eaMly be applied to his : thus — taking the old division 
of a Sentence into subject, copula, and predicate-*^subjeot 
is the grouttd member (instead of ground word), predicate 
is the matking member (instead of marking word), and copula 
is simple belief word connecting the two together. The 
eombination of the copula and the predicate is the marA- 
beetring belief word — L e., the mixed verb, having both verb 
and maxk. 

Having passed, then, through these two stages of verbal 
grammatical logic and sentential grammatical logic, the pupil 
will be prepared to enter a still higher province of logic — 
that which, leaving the laws of thought involved in single 
propositions, rises into the consideration of the laws involved 
in arriving at propositions, namely, reasoning — ratiocinative 
^atad inductive Ic^c. » 



, LESSON n. 

■ ' ' ETYMOLOGY.* 

Jt )^a8 been shown before that the dissection of words is one 
,gieat and valuable means of acquiring a knowledge of their 
meaning. . We would now offer a few hints upon this Word- 
^dissection, or etymology i Let us return to what is said; in 
page 280. It is there remarked that there are two sorts of 
words capable of dissection — words whose parts we still lise 
eeparateiyi and of which parts, therefore, we know at; once 

-II - .1- I- ■ ■ .... »«■■ .... K m,. 

,, * !For tho orthography, orthoepy, and oroBody of the English lan- 
guage, insult the works of Latham and Walker. 
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the moaning, as kei/ and hole — ^and words whose parts we too 
longer use separately, and of whicli parts, therefore, we • de> 
not at once perceive the meaning, as homi and eide. Hbw, 
then, shall we learn the meanins of these latter parts ? We 
must go back to a period in the history of the language when 
these parts were used simply, or more simply than at present. 
Thus, if we go back about fourteen hundred years, we find 
the Bomans using the word homo for man, and Cado for I 
kill. Hence horn and cad or cid were combined into one 
word, homictda, which was introduced from the Roman, or 
Latin, into our language. 

Let us now suppose a Frenchman, an Italian, a Spaniard, 
a Portuguese, and a gentleman who has studied the ancient 
Latin language from any countiy to travel together in Eng- 
land. They remark to one another that a great number of 
words they hear and read have parts very similar to parts of 
words in their respective languages, and that such words all 
of them can easily understand. Again, let us suppose a 
German, a Dutchman, a Plemine, a Dane, a Swede, a Nor- 
wegian, and an Icelander to join their company: they too 
have remarked that a vast number of words and parts of 
words in English seem similar to words in their own language 
which have nearly the same meaning; but when the latter 
Northern gentlemen compare notes with the former Southern 
gentlemen, they find that the words ^miliar to the One are 
just the ones most difficult to the other. Thus the North- 
ems recognize at once tcater, Jire, bread, stm, moon, house. 
These are quite strange to the Southern gentlemen ; but tibey 
easily recognize aqueous, ignite, solar, lunar, domestic. Now, 
how is this? It is because our language is a compound; 
made up chiefly of two great elements, Teutonic and Greek- 
Latin. To those who have studied our historical lessons' 
it will not be difficult to understand how the language became 
thus formed. The Anglo-Saxons, who conquered tins coantiy* 
after its desertion by the Romans, swept away nearly all traces 
of the old Roman tongue spoken by its former masters, a^ 
well as the Celtic spoken by Hie natives of this island, and 
established their own language, which was one dialect of the 
Teutonic family of languages. The Danes came by and by 
and mingled with the Saxons, bringing another dialect of th^ 
Teutonic. Then, finally, came the Nonnans and conquered 
both Anglo-Saxons and Danes, Now the Normans, as yoit 
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bare learotf^ though originally Northmen QKTorwegians), and 
th^refi^re Teutomic themselyes, had imbibed the French lan- 
guage, and, of course, brought it with them into this country. 
At^, 'first, after the Conquest, the Norman lords — the uppe? 
classes and the court — spoke French, while the common 
peofda spoke Anglo-Saxon. But as the two classes became 
moie and more mixed, in the course of centuries, the lan- 
guages also became mixed. The Normans , mingled Saxon 
with their own Norman, and the Saxons Norman with their 
own Saxon, aad hence arose the bulk of our present English 
language. For a fuller accoimt of this interesting process, I 
must re&r you to Latiiam's '* History and Etymology of the 
English hmgoage." 

But it is necessary to say a few words on the previous 
history of this same French language which the Norman 
eonquerom introduced. It was chiefly a corrupted and altered 
form of ih^ ancient Latin language. When the great Koman 
^npire extended over all the countries round the Mediterra- 
nean, the Boman, or Latin, language had become the gene- 
rally spoken language in all these countries where the Romans 
had been lopgest the masters — yiz,, France (or Craul), Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. The most ancient French (or rather 
Gaulish), Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian languages were 
Latin. When, however, me then barbarous Teutonic nations 
poured down xxpofo. the Eoman empire and subdued it, being 
fewer than* the Romans, the Roman language prevailed, and 
that ai thaconqueroFS was gradually forgotten, except a limited 
awaber of words introduced into the Roman. However, it 
a^^ears that the conquerors could not properly acquire the 
new language ; they changed it into greater likeness to thieir 
own. old langufige: tiius both the pronunciation and the syn- 
tactical forms and an*angements were altered ; and as there 
was little writing for several centuries to fix the forms, these 
changes continued to opeir^e* .altering the languages still more 
and, more from their ancient form. The results of these 
changes were the m£)dem {taHfm, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French languages. These latter are therefore called the 
Neo-Latin (». e., the new Latin) languages. Still, they have 
preaerve^ the chief part of nearly each word — ^that whicl^ 
giii!e9 it its essential meaningf-^much the same as in the parent 
language. It is the inaction — ^that is, the element added to 
tOv show Uie rdatioas of syntax— t^hat is phanged or often 
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diaopped^: tliB0>-of tke Latin irord fTMunt '(wim)rikB ms&oStmi 
pttrtf or 8tem« k uetaised the eam» in tlie cUmgitter laig to gqsi> 
ui<£taliaii» Spanuli, and Portugueses tke inflection lann^ 
changed into o {vino)^ and in French it is omitted altk>getiier 

The IVench element, then, existing in the English leaaffmg^ 
is also Latin in its origin, and, instead of bemg called Freneh^ 
may be called ^rench^Latin. 
• But, besides this French-Latin, there is aaotiier direct 
Latin element in our language. During the feudal and Saxon 
periods the monks and jnriests used the Boman Catholic Lastin 
liturgy, and often read Latin books and wrote in Latin. In 
the courts of law, Latin was used for a long time,* and jedso 
taught and spdcen in the uniTersities. Hence, from all these 
sources a great number of Latin words was introdaeed into 
our language, and learned men since have oontinuatty added 
to that number. This introduction of Latin is easily aooounted 
for. Persons familiar with Latin would often use Latin wmids 
to express th^nselves, not remembering others, or preferriBg 
the Latin. 

The Teutonic languages have also undezgone great change. 
Probably at a remote period the Teutonic people were ail 
one family, which became afterwards divided into a number 
of tribes, and their one common language suffered difBerent 
changes in each tribe, until the dialects becsKne to appeaaTf 
at first sight, no longer related to each otho:. StiH, in these 
too the part of the words which has remained aesrly the 
same is the stem» and the inflection has undei^one most 
change. The Teutonic element is still the largest - in ^Ae 
EbglliBh language ; and in a great number of words the stem 
only has been retained and the inflection dropped^ 
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« 
I 

It is necessary, then, that we shonld go back to thejaneisiit 
Latin language spoken in the Rcnnan, and the Angloi^axoxi 
spoken in the Saxon period, in order to be able tot imdesstaad 
the &ill meaning of our words. Thus we see more ^iamw in 
the word eamMtf when we go back to the Anglo4.Saxon jaand 
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fndri^ m fi^om ^mnUam^ to dnirt, ia y$am ; eameit is llief&L 
foK^' ettjm^^f dmring. We 8«e more force in die word-omMiiM^, 
whe&'we go back to tbe'iuuaent Latin and find liiat it isih*oiti 
cn»^ 'Zlesuei amiable is then kweable. 

Some study, therefore, of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon lan- 
gW^es fthoold form part of the education of every Englishmlm. 
Thgi stady of any foreign language is valuable, bec^isey in 
endeavouring to translate passages of that language intO' 
£ngli8h, we are exevoising ourselves in finding appropriAte 
English words and phrases to express our thoughts. It ia 
next valuable to us because it calls our attention continually 
to the relations ci syntax. And the more different the lan- 
guage is firom.our own in the mode of showing these relations, 
the more it causes us to seethe true nature of these relations. 
And, finally, the act of 8tud3rLng a foreign language usually 
brings us acquainted itith, and makes us mark attentively, 
l^e excellencies e£ some of the noblest thinkers in that 
ku^nage. All these reasons apply with great force to the 
Latin and the Greek especially, and with less force to the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

But what is the best mode of learning the Latin and Anglo- 
S&xon } The first thing, we coneeive, is to gain a knowl^ge 
of a> large number of words and their stems. Now, in learning 
Xjatin^ for mstanoe, jou might confine yourselves entirely to 
stadying'the LaUn words; but it will usually happen that 
y^u will have to meet the same word twice, thrice, or even 
noore times, and consult your dictionary each time, before you 
oan fix it in your memory. Bepetition is the condition of 
memory. Now, if, in performing t^ese acts of repetition, you 
could get somethisg &esh every time, each act of repetition 
would be so miich gain. Well, if, when you have met a 
number of words in the Latin, you directly meet words of the 
same stems in the Italian, and then in the Spanish, and then 
in the French, their very difierence will call more attention 
than would a repetition of the same word, and this attention 
will impress the memory more ; and so, instead of only one 
Latin word, you have also an Italian, a Spanish, and a French 
WCBod. It is not mere repetition, but repetition with di£Eerence^ 
that most impresses. In the same way, in studying Angio-> 
8ft(XttI2^ yon naay acquire a German wisrd, a Swedish word, &e., 
m which the stems are nearly the same as in the Angk»- 
Basom.''.And these daughter and sist^ wordsy so acquired. 
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will so bind each other into the memor j, thai it will be almoat 
impossible to forget them. 

Now, the modem languages are valuable aocomplishments.. 
They enable their possessor to read the yalnable literature 
contained in these languages, such as the works of Goethe^ 
and Bacine, Dante and Cervantes, — to converse with thf? 
inhabitants of forei^ oouutrie8,*<-to travel, if need be, with 
convenience,*«-and not, perhaps, least, when joined to genend 
intelligence, they add to the respect ofiered one by society. 
It appears, then, that a considerable amount of the modem 
htnguages--German, Italian, Spanish, and Fr^ieh, at least:-* 
may be acquired while studying Anglo-Saxon and Latin. 

But th^ is another prm^^e wbk we must take with ua. 
Bemember a laige portion of the Latin and Teutonic stems 
are still in the English language. If, therefore, for every 
Latin or Saxon word we study, we study also its derivative 
stem, if it has any, in the English, we shall effect two pur- 
poses — ^we shall see new force and meaning in some English 
word, but we shall also bind the new La^ or Saxon w<nrd 
acquired to some old, well known word in such a way that we 
shall not easily forget it. Thus, in etymology too we shall 
follow our old principle of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. If the pupil is not acquainted with the English 
word containing the stem to be noticed, the teaeher should 
first communicate it by an example — as, for the words before 
mentioned, " He appears quite in gamesi to go to sea;" '' I 
Ibund her a very amic^ lady." The order of procedure, 
then is this : study a Latin word and its meaning, bind this 
to some English derivative, next notice an Italian derivative 
(because it is nearer the Latin), next a Spanish (which is 
intermediate between Italian and French), and next a French 
derivative. For the Teutonic languages, first study a Saxon 
word, bind it to an English derivative, and then to a German 
cognate* Exam^de : study the Latin amare, to love ; bind 
it to the English amaUve ; then to the Italian 4imare^ to love ; 
Spanish amar^ to love; French aimer^ to love. Study tiie 
Saxon ffearnian, to desire ; bind it to the English yecum and 
earnest ; then to the German gem, willingly, and hegehareak^ to 
desire. Such a mode of study, it is dear, will not only bind 
all your knowledge together, and make all the laj^^qgpw you 
study seem but as vanations of one great language, but will 
give you as deep insight into all the languages sti|died as into 
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your own. The best plan we are able to recommend at pre- 
sent is to take the Latin Testament of Beza, with the Italian, 
Spanish, and French Testaments published by the British dnd 
P6;reign Bible Socie^, for the Latin languages, — ^the Anglo- 
Skxon Gospels by Thorpe, with Luther's Testament pub- 
lislied by the above Society, for the Teutonic languages, — and 
study the Gospel of St. Matthew, reading four verses in each 
of the different languages, in the order above mentioned. The 
relationship of a large number of the words will esisily be 
seen ; and to those which are not related to any in the imme- 
diate lesson, the student, as he proceeds, will find relatives ; or 
the intelligent teacher can supply them. If the learner has 
access to Lye or Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionaiy, to 
Wachter's *' Giossarium Germanicum," to Menage's " Kc- 
tionaire Etymologique Fran^aise," and his "Origini della 
Lingua Italiana," " Aldrete del origen de la Lengua Castel- 
lana," and to the ** Imperial Dictionary," he will be able to 
trace the more difficult words upward and downward. 

Since the Greek is a kind of half sister to the Latin, this 
study of languages in families might be extended to the 
Gfreek, by finding — say from Valpy's dictionary — the Greek 
cognates to the Latin words ; thus, by the time the pupil has 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of Latin and its derived lan- 
guages, he will be prepared with a large stock of Grreek words, 
in order to pursue with ease and efficiency the study of that 
language. And from the Greek the student might step up to 
& near relative of one of its remote ancestors — the old Iranian 
or Sanscrit (see p. 254) — and there find stems which enable 
him to bind together the whole of the Indo-European family, 
and to connect even German words and Greek words, Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon. For the student who would wish to pur- 
sue this latter study, we would recommend Diefenbach's 
" Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Gothisehen Sprache," and 
Kaltschmidt's " Sprachvergleichendes und etymologisches 
Worterbueh der griechischen Sprache." 

The student may perceive at once this family resemblance 
in languages, by comparing tbe second verse of the second 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew. He must acquire the 
habit of fixing his attention most prominently only on the 
stem-^— which will rarely exceed three letters — ^in each word, 
neglecting the remainder as unessential. Of the stem, too, the 
precise form of the central vowel letter is also unimportant. 
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GB£EK-LA.TIN XANGUAGES. 



LATIN. 

Dicentes. Ubi est 
illA rex Judseorum, 
qainatas est? vidi- 
roii9 enim ejas stel- 
lam in oHente, et 
veniinus at adore- 
in as eum. 



tTALIAK. 

Dicendo, Dove h il 
Re de' Oliidei, che 6 
nato i conciosiaoo. 
aachi nol abbiamo 
vedota la saa Stella 
in Orienie ; • siamo 
yenall per adorarlo. 



SPANISH. 

Diciendo : ^ D6nde 
esta el Iley de los 
Judios, qae ba na- 
cido? porqaeTimoB 
su Estrella en el 
OrieBte, y yenimos 
4 adorarle. 



FBENCH. 

Etdirent; Guest 
le Roi dee •Kiifs qoi 
est n^? car noas 
avons va son 6toile 
en Orient, etnous 
tomtnes. venos IV 
dorer. 



TEUTONIC XANGUAGES. 



ANGLO-SAXON. 

Hwasr y9 se ludoa cyn. 
ing the acenned ys ? soth- 
lice we gesawon hys steor- 
ran on east^ssle, and we 
oomon na Mm to geeath^ 
medenne. 



GERMAN. 

Wo ist der nengebome 
Konig der Juden? Wir 
haben seinen Stem gese- 
hen im Morgenlande, and 
sind gekommen ihn anzu- 
beten. 



ENGLISH. 

Wliere is he that is bom 
King of the Jews? for we 
have seen his alar is tbe 
east, .and are cttInetowo^ 
ship him. 



The learner may be instructed to arrange and compare the 
words of these different languages according to the following 
plan. He should also proceed in committing to memory the 
tables of inflections, and apply them by assiduous parsing 
of each language according to the methods bef(we pointed 
out. By the time the student has thus got through the 
Gospel of Matthew, he will be acquainted with the bulk of 
the common stems and with the general principles of oon- 
sti'uction of the above languages, and may now study each 
separately in its respective classical works. The habit of 
etymological and syntactical analysis and comparison now 
acquired will be still carried into this separate study, and 
make the farther knowledge attained of the dlSerent lan- 
guages still bind itself into one connected whole. 

The teacher may help the mind of the learner to acqiiire 
power over and apply the words in the various languages thus 
acquired by working them up into new combinations of phrases 
for the purpose of conversation. For example, from the words 
of the above verse might be formed the phrases, Where is the 
east ? Who is the king ? We have seen him. Where was 
he born? We are come to see you. What. say you? We 
adore him. ^Vhere is the star ? Where are we? Wecbme 
from the east, &c. • 
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d^O TMUVltl^ OF SSUQAXION. 

LBSsroK vm. 

I.A.KdUJLG£**»HOBAi:. INTEBFSETAttON.^ 

UA.yiNa laid the foundatioii of the hall of laoguagei, let hb 
see how the knowledge we have acquired bears upoa the 
developiDent of our higher life. Words have beep oompared 
to potent spirits ; and they are potent for good or for evil 
You have seen what we can do for others by words-^to con- 
sole, to instruct, toi inspire, to gladden, to annoy, to sadden, 
and to corrupt. In havmg such wonderful powear ia our hands, 
then, what wonderful responsibilty we possess. If we thiak 
of some monaroh having at his disposal a multitude of seryanta, 
and power to render immeasurable benefit to a large country, 
and he uses his servants and all his power only for his own 
selfish pleasure and caprice— owressiag his subjects, and 
harrassing his ueighbours*— like Nero, or John, or Charles IL, 
or Napoleon — ^we think of him with indignAiion and detesta- 
tion. But, in possessing this power over words toe are 
mighty monarchs, does not then our judgment of the bad, sel- 
fish king turn round upon us with severe condenmation, if we 
do not use our servants — the instruments of words*— to do good 
to others ? 

And what are the ways in which we can do good to others 
by words ? First, by truth. We are like persons waadering 
in a forest : some have information that others want ; they 
see the way that others cannot. We must all depend very 
much on each other. Now, when we ask information of one 
another, any one that tells us an untruth is like a person 
telling us a wrong way, making us wander for a long time in 
vain, and perhaps fitll into some pitfall, or down some pre- 
cipice. Hence, we are naturally indignant at ai^ one who 
tells us untruth, because it tends to do us an injury— 4t leads 
us on a wrong course — ^it betrays our trust. We reposed in 
the truthfulness of the person speaking, and he deceived «£• 
We should, therefore, always use words to utter truth. 

Secondly, we should utter words kindly. How beautiM it 
is that almost every time we speak to a fellow .creature, we 
can, by the gentleness and kindness of our manner, awaken a 
pleasant feeling in :the person spoken, to !• Oh, what wonderful 
power to shed peace and happiness around us we have in 
words! 
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Thirdly, we should use words irdelligently, for the purpose 
of awakening great and beautiful ideas rather than little and 
mean ones. We should not let our conversation with others 
be always upon trifles and petty, useless subjects. If we fill 
xsM^ own milids with great and be&utifVQ ideas, we may make 
evfery conrersation we have t^ith others a means of enri<^hxng 
of gratifying their minds, by awakening such ideas ; and he 
who gives Or recalls such ideas for us is always one of our 
greiitest benefhctors. 

Fourthly, we should use words as mucb as we can to 
inspire amd encourctge others in what is noble ; and this we 
i^all do if we dierish in ourselves a l6ve of all that is good, 
and true, and high, and fear not to express it whenever the 
Qccasioti naturally presents itself. Atid now, on the other 
hand, how carefully should we avoid wickedly abusing our 
power over others by words, to deceive them by untruth,— to 
wound and vex them by unkind words, — to help to make 
their minds little and foolish, by trifling discourse,— and, 
above all, to lower the tone of their minds and corrupt their 
fine perceptions by the low tone of our conversation. 

Since power over language is the means of attaining so 
mush of the higher, especially the intellectual, life for our- 
selves, and thus giving us the means of being so valuable to 
otbf^rs, it becomes a sacred duty, as well as an object of noble 
ambition, to devote ourselves to gain that power. 



LESSON IX. 
LANGUAGE — KELIGIOTTS INTEErRETATION. 

"WoKBs raise thoughts in the mind; but how? Surely by 
'the* agency of the Great Cause or Worker; therefore He 
•tniist'know all our thoughts. How wise, then, must He be 
Who is at the fountain of all thought of all thinkers, even 
the wisest. What trust we then should have in Him Whose 
knowledge infinitely exceeds our own. When He then sug- 
gests to us His will through conscience, we should give our- 
selves up to it, feeling out of what an infinite depth of wisdom 
it? comes. The consideration that Infinite Witness knows 
all Ott^ thoi^hts, and must therefore approve or disapprove 
them, should make us afraid and ashamed even to induce in 
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wrong thoughts, but earnest to keep order and beauty in the 
region of our minds. 

But if God is the Great Worker in our minds, why does he 
allow us to have evil thoughts or feelings? He does not 
naturally give us any evil thoughts or feelings ; He gives us 
higher feelings and lower ones ; he means to limit and explain 
the latter by the former. Now, if we do not listen to the 
former, but take the latter by themselves, and let them go to 
what extent they please, then they become evil. But it is 
we who make them evil by listening to them without the 
other voices whioh explain and limit them, just as we might 
make the common air deadly, if we took froib it the oxygen 
and left only the nitrogen. The study of language also helps 
us to understand how God communicates to us. He has two 
sorts of communication to us, like spoken and written lan- 
guage. He speaks in our spirits ; He writes to us from every 
quarter of the universe in which He is; and, as we cannot 
understand written language without the spoken, ^so we cannot 
imderstand God's more distant revelations to us, ^unless we 
are sensitive to those which He makes in our souls ; that is, 
what we call our own better nature. 

The heavens and the earth, the history of man, individually 
and nationally, form a Mrritten word of God; in our own 
spirits there is the spoken word. What are the scriptttres 
then ? They are the records by holy men of the spoken word 
of God in their souls. The consideration of the power of 
language should also make us grateful to God for its gift. 
To nothing are we more indebted. It awakens and nourishes 
our minds ; it affords us and enables us to give consolation ; 
it is the very medium of love and friendship, — of conversation, 
of instruction, of communion, with all other spirits, and with 
God himself; it is the means by which all the richest, highest 
life pours into our minds, and by which, too, we give it to 
others. There is no consideration, therefore, more calculated 
to raise the feelings of pious gratitude than the consideration 
of the mighty power of language. 



THE END. 






APPENDIX. 



Wx have now laid the foundation of nearly one side of the great temple 
of troth, namely, the human side. The branch still needed to complete 
thiB side, I oonoeiTe, is ajit, which I should consider as a stiB higher 
form of language^ by which we express more completely and powerfnlly 
our feelings and conceptions, espedally our higher ones. 

But there is another side to this great temple— the side of natural or 
physical science, into which I must defer entering for the present. 
Should the hints I have already endeayoured to put forth regarding 
the Jxuman side of our study be fietyourably reoeiyed, I shall be en- 
oouraged to publish materials already prepared, in which these hints are 
extended to the other side — yiz., physical study. 

I hare pieseryed my original idea of a temple^ not only because it 
^^pean to me a noble symbol of our work, but because it affords a 
TiBible form to aid the memory in retaining a dear idea of what it is we 
faaye to do in education, what is the logical order of procedure, and 
wh^ aire the rdations to each other of the different parts. 

And, now, a word upon the religious character which I have 
aimed to give our lessons. I have attempted to show in the fore- 
going pages how the ordinary subjects of secular education may be 
made suggestiye of moral and religious truth. Let it not^ howeyer, be 
for a moment supposed that I would conyey the impression that the 
momUty and religion thus communicated are sttfflcietU for the purposes 
of life and eternity ; on the contrary, I would earnestly insist on the 
neoessily of another kind of teaching than this, to make even this 
properly significant and effisotive. The moral and religious viewt here 
conveyed may be called absolute morality and religion, because tau^t 
aa abs(dtttely true— manifested in nature and in life, without imme- 
diate zeleNnee to any other authority declaring its truth; and yet, 
it miuit be borne in mind that this morality and religion, tJicmgh taught 
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aft obsolote, hm not beep Ut^ht m of hunutt invoiitiQiL ^r dueof ^, 

that it^ u tittough the revektioa of J^ua Christ that the.ioqral ^ 
raligious bciiig haa baen developed withia va, «nd that- wt have, been 
thu» enabled to see the abaohit^ xoorBlity and veligvyii of iile aad mtaifL 

But, now, I openly confess that this absolute le^en* e?4in -^vut' 
taug^ is net sufficient. The human mindg in general, ia not soseej^tijble 
of the deepest influence iroa. its peroeptian of these move abetraet truths 
in HU and nature : it is susceptible^ indeed^ of muoh impzeasion finouji 
this source, but, in proportion to its impression^ will it loi^ lor ^ more 
]K'rtoual human manifestation to it of the truths which hare touched it» 
The moral and religious nature is made to be affected more through the 
human sympathies than throngh any other portion of our being. It is 
not enough for us, individually, to feel great moral and reUgioua .conduc- 
tions J we want to hear these conyiotiona coming from a liyjjiig iniad, 
with which they are the deepest oertaintiea— so deep that they are 
worked into the very substance of the whole life, and mmrifeat them' 
salves in deed and word, in tone and look. Teaching the absolute 
religion, then, I consider, prepares the mind for thia wsBmsxiM 
religion, awakens a need for it, — and, after it is commuaioated, .co< 
operates with it and strengthens it, but can by no means be substituted 
lor it. 

To many pupils who have studied the previous less^na, I hate 
myself been accustomed to give additional and separate moral and 
i^ligious instruction, presented in this personate fbnn, as tibe tieadiinga 
and manifestations of life and character in Jemts Christ, The plan I 
have adopted is to take up the numifestations of moral agd reiUgiMts 
truth, which we behold around and withiu us, and which appesd at-onee 
to the moral perceptions of our nature, and then I havte turoad te the 
oharacter of Jesus of Nasareth, amd shown how all- this •mG^isl' and 
religious truth, and much more than wo can conceive^ weretgathereiTup 
and presented in one divine life and mind by hin^ -And- my fiest 
reasoning has been somewhat in this £oi!m t — ^'^ We have b«ft>ze ooi^oludDd 
that there ia an Infinite and Holy God working in the> outward worUv 
ond the inward spirit. It is He who guides woiids and at&lns in Aat^ioei> 
it is He who breathes holy laws and sentiments into spiatSb. £Ee k 
with us as the Holy Spirit. Now, in Jesus we see inliiQitely miveof 
the holy than in any other being af^pearing to us ; tbmfeforeiibiKwtie no 
other oenchision but that iheve is infinitely more. of Qto^rnxsaieiMim 
him* r^Ood ' evidently 'gayethe spirit to him mtbout tteaswe^f ! * JotJiim 
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ditrtiUeth cdl^t>he Mbobs of ih^ Godhead boidily.' And, siiie^ ure KCN>giuae 
the duty of absohite r^eienee and submiesion to Gtod abovt&all otheif 
bisiUgs, ^, too, tf« miifit i^eyerenoe and submit to that miad, whaitever 
it bd, whei« there is most of God. It hae a natnral and kidisputabkr 
kingakd]^ ofei* ud. To that mind w^ must come, as disoi^ea to a 
perfect cmd authoritatlTe master." 

But &eitbei< do I consider this yiew of peraoH€U>6 religioQi--4bis 
acceptance of C^mst as our Great Lord and Master, from his^ direct 
appeal to the moral perception, — sufficient for all the needs of our faith. 
It is our destiny here to live in a world aniid unbending agencies and 
oonstaat^eneral laws, to which we give the name Natwre; and it&m t^iss 
our position, a natural atheism is apt to invade us all. Our minds are 
tyrannized over by this image of constant, regular, unvarying nature, 
carrying itself on as it were. 

In spite' of our best religious reasonings, and of our deep moral 
intuitions, there will come over us at times a feeling as if what was 
nataral could not be divine. There returns upon us a dark shadow of 
nature, as of some machine, or necessity, or other abstract thmg ; and so 
the motions of our minds within, and of the universe without, are looked 
upon by us as only that which must happen, or does happen — from the 
constitution of things : we cannot feel, I mean, habitually, that they are 
the breathings and workings of a living mind. Now, this natural 
atheism often overpowisrs the force of the moral intuitions, and, of 
course, aU the c^jjDtolusions obtained &om them, and requires quite 
another kind of appeal to conquer it. If we can believe that this 
awful, unvarying regularity, which so oppresses us, has been broken — 
that some grand' reversal of its solemn and even procession has taken 
place-*^whioh' could- take place from no mechanical arrangements or 
abstract necessities' — then our atheism is vanquished ; we feel that God 
has once rent 'in twain the veil of nature, and spoken to us directly out 
of Bis eternity,' and • thenceforth our £aith can the better see Him 
there, though' he speak no longer. 

" ISSow, such reversal of the ofdet of nature, such breaking through 
its iron regularity, we believe there has been once — connected, too, 
with the verification of our moral instinots-^in the Ufe of Jesus 
oi Nazareth. For such a miraculous outburst of Deity we have 
historioal evid^ce, which is rendered credible by the presumptions of 
our moral and religious intuitions, and the acceptance of which evidence 
agtiin- strengl^ens these Intuitions by baffling the atheistic disease which 
opposes thetti/ ^is is not reasoning in a circle as it first appears 
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It is lika baTing the eridenoe of two Benses, as the siglit and the toach. 
We bdieTe eadi the more heoaose it is strengthened by the other, while 
we should perliape be unable to trust either inllj if it stood alone. 
Deront anti-sopematonlism is exeeedingly^ inconsistent, for, sorely, if 
the rerelations of the spiritual intuitions aie to be trusted, there can 
be no end in creation dearer to the Infinite Spirit than that of spiri- 
tualizing and ennobling the fife of his child man. If our spiritoal 
intnitionB are to be trusted, they mal^e us feel ikU to be an end great 
enough to warrant that grand interference of God with the laws of 
nature, and that manifestation of himself to the sensuous judgment, 
which were so deeply needed to effect that end. Miracle appears bat 
a small thing in the grandeur of the reUgioos scheme. Derout anti- 
Bphntnalism again is equally xnconaistent, for if the truths rCTcaled mira- 
culously are true, then it is difficult to beUeye that Ood who shows such 
deep lore for the buman soul, should hare left it in general without a 
witness of himself, prompting and persuading it to the life to which he 
would lift it. But it is doubly inoonsistent, because it denies its own 
most powerful auxifiaiy, and indeed, logically, its absolutely essential 
support : for, if there were no presumption in favour of Christianity, 
from its accordance with what is noble, good, and true — malring it worthy 
of God ( o rereal and man to accept it, the astounding events recorded as 
connected with its promulgation, could win no eyidenee with us by 
whatever testimony they were suppwted. Now they are rendered 
possible and probable by their accordance with still grander realities 
than themselves. 

In this volume, then, I have attempted to present only the axbolvts 
religion — the religion of the porch — ^but it is ^ith the hope of preparing 
the mind for feeling the need of and receiving the psusovats and 
siTPSSKATimAX religion of the Gospel — the rdigion of the inner sanc- 
tuaries. And so in proper place I should endeavour to lead the mind 
to feel a greater depth and power in the former, from the vast confirm- 
ation found in the two latter. 
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